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During 189% GODEY’S MAGAZINE will contain: 
MUSIC IN AMLRICA, 


Discussions of musical subjects or people. 
with portraits, autographs, and one or more pages of music. 
alone will make a valuable collection. 
feature among monthly magazines. 


Illustrated each month 
This music 
This series of articles is a unique 
The papers are interesting to all 


readers, and are of positive value to those who:play or sing. 


TALKS WITH 
SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. 


Valuable hints about -various 
branches of industry which are 
open to women, by womea who 
have succeeded in them. 


FASHION DEPARTMENT 


which for years has given the latest 
fads and fashions, is of particular 
interest to women. 


THE COVERS. 


The covers are different every 
month. They are designed by pop- 
ular artists, and the covers for a 
year will be valuable as an art col- 
lection in themselves. 


THE STAGE. 


Illustrated articles upon the best 
and newest plays and the foremost 
actors, particularly the best Amer- 
ican productions. These are much 
more than gossip of players. They 
are entertaining discussions of the 
dramas that are talked about. 
Such treatment is not found in 
any other magazine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Magazine will be well and 
thoroughy illustrated from cover 
to cover. Competent artists and 
improved methods of making and 
printing the plates will be em- 
ployed. 


A HOME MAGAZINE. 


GopeEy’s is a magazine of this country and of to-day. 
magazine, with a larger scope than it had as the ‘* Lady’s Book.” 


Itis a family 
Itisa 


monthly feast of wholesome, interesting reading, fit for every member of 


the household. 





In addition to the features mentioned above, each number will contain 
a liberal amount of fiction, by the best writers, articles on subjects of 
general interest, book reviews, etc., etc. 
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United States and Canada. 


scription price is $1.00 per year. 


Price, 10 cents a copy. 
send ten cents to the publishers for a sample copy. 
All newsdealers receive subscriptions. 


If you do not find it 
None free. The sub- 
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If you want'a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 
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Improved SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


84 characters. 
Quality of work 
equal to the best. 
Rapid and easy 
to operate. Sent by 
mail or express, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 

5 In hand- 














Simplex Typewriter Co., 24 & 26 E. 13th St., N.Y. 





No Question About What They Do. 


QZ Hard Hearing Made Easy 
wm” SOUND "by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
= DISCS AND$S—== to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 

a eo—me May be returned if hearing is not im- 
ee > WHAT THEY :—~—e pros ed. ” 

° “DO~.“. Write for booklet, ‘Sound Discs, 
and What They Do.” 

H. A. WALES CO., 

655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
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METAL POLISH 
HST10d TYLA 


e above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worthless 
imitations, boxes with — —— or by sere — — 
For sale everywhere, or send three 2 cent stamps for large 
sample box, b: mail, to the sole agents for U. 8., Canada and 
Mexico, H. G. sperger & Co., successors to 
Adolf Gohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N.Y 
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FFEATHERBONE 


For Waists, Sleeevs 


and Skirts Instructions free. 
Call at our Parlors—833 Broadway New_York; 
185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 40 Vest Street, 
Boston; 1113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skirt Bone. 
Warren Featherbone Co. 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
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Which has no substitute for interlining for skirts, 
will be sent to any lady mentioning Gopey’s, free. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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is issued, and will be furnished to subscribers upon application. 
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PREMIUM OFFER. 
“Club of Five.” 


Xe 


NY one sending to us before Feb- 
ruary first, 1896, five new yearly 
subscriptions to Gopgy’s Macazing, at 
$1.00 each, will receive, free of charge, 
Gopey’s Macazine for the year 1895, 
handsomely bound in two volumes; or, 
if preferred, a free subscription to Gopey’s 
Macazine for one year, commencing 


with the January, 1896, number. 
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The five names and addresses must be sent at one time 


Lo 


and must be accompanied by a remittance of $5.00 and the 
name and address of the sender. 

Remit by check, P. O. order, money order, or registered 
letter. Address all communications to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PRIZE OFFER—-$50.00. 


v2 


HE Godey Company offers a prize of $50.00 for 
the best Bicycle story received before February 
1, 1896. The theme of the story must be the Bicycle. 
It may be tragedy, comedy, love story, or farce, but 
its main incidents should be connected with the use 
of “the wheel.” No other conditions are imposed 
except those named below, which must be closely 
observed. 
In addition to the story awarded the prize the 
Editor will offer to purchase such other stories as 
seem to him available for use in GopEy’s Macazine. 


¥ 


CONDITIONS. 


All MSS. must be original, and legibly written. 

They should contain not less than three thousand nor more than 
four thousand words. 

The Editor reserves the right to reject any or all of the MSS. 
submitted. 

Receipt of MSS. will be acknowledged if addressed postal-card is 
enclosed. 

Postage on MSS. must be prepaid in full, and no MS. will be 
returned unless stamps for the purpose accompany it. 

Every care will be taken of MSS., but no responsibility will be 
assumed in case of loss. 

Competition closes February 1, 1896. 

Address all communications to the 


Prize Story Editor of GODEY’S MAGAZINE, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Readers Who Love.-s 
The BeSt cast atora to be vitnou 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


The most widely read periodical 
of its class in the world. 


Price, One Dollar j.,, 


EDITION FOR THIS MONTH, 400,000 Copies. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN has just installed the largest and most 
complete equipment ever put under one roof for the print- 
ing of a single publication. It embraces 
Ist. For Printing—10 thirty-two-page presses, 
10 sixteen-page presses, 
1 sixty-four-page press, 
8 small steam- and hand-presses. 
2nd. Bindery—26 machines. 
Sd. Type-setting. 
4th. For Electrotyping—10 machines. 
5th. A Photo-engraving Department. 
6th. An Engraving Department. 
7th. Printing-ink Works, to manufacture the inks used 
on The Cosmopolitan. 
Sth. Lithographic Color-printing. 





279 feet long. 
Three stories. 
Erected solely 









These are now in 
full operation 





in the ‘ for the uses 
Cosmopolitan’s of the 
new building. Cosmopolitan. 





The Cosmopolitan aims to give the 


best of the ablest authors and artists. 


Take, for instance, this month’s (December) issue. The fiction is con- 
tributed by Robert Louis Stevenson, Sarah Grand, James Lane Allen, I. Zang- 
will, and “Ouida.” The illustrations have been drawn for the Cosmopolitan 
by Alfred Parsons, L. Rossi, Jose Cabrinety, Reginald Machell, R. B. A., Alice 
Barber Stephens, B. West Clinedinst, F. O. Small, F. G. Attwood, Dan Beard, 
R. C. W. Bunny, G. H. Boughton, A. R. A., and Eric Pape. | 

Ask yourself this question: ‘‘If The Cosmopolitan were published at $1.00 a 
copy, instead of $1.00 a year, could it give better material?’”’ 


Send $1.co to THE Cosmopo.iTan, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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$100,000 100,000 
IN IN 
PREMIUMS CIRCULATION 





BRIGHTEST OF WBE UutEsSs 
Superbly illustrated in Colors. 


The publishers announce a special arrangement which will enable every reader of GODEY’S 
MonTHLY MAGAZINE to have also the WEEKLY TRUTH. Read this 


MARVELOUS OFFER! 


GIVEN FREE: Six beautiful Amlico photographs of the following notable people: 


A L L LILLIAN RUSSELL G lV e N 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
THESE w<«E-, TO YOU 
PHOTOGRAPHS | Georata cAYVAN FREE. 


These superb eee of the above celebrities are the best portraits attainable. They are on handsome mounts 
of heavy cardboard, each 13x18 inches. oe 5 
Photographers ask from $2.00 to $3.00 each for this size picture. $1.50 is the lowest cash price, but 
Wow CAN OBTAIN THEEM ALIYE FRED. 
Send 10 Cents (stamps or currency) with your name and address, and you will receive by return mail, prepaid, 
Sample copy of ‘‘ TRUTH,’’ 
Sample copy of “‘TRUTH’S” Quarterly, and full particulars of 


“TRUTH’S” MARVELOUS OFFER, 


which will enable you to obtain the above mentioned six magnificent pictures without cost. 


’ PHOTO DEPARTIIENT, 
Address TRY 203 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 


America’s Greatest Family Paper for 1896. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 
rach Week.|_52 NUMBERS A YEAR. [5 “<%,,,.| 
8 Special Numbers. ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. $2.00 a Year. 


During 1896, the New York Ledger will contain more attractive reading matter than in any year 
of its splendid history. Its size will be 20 pages instead of 16 pages. This change of size will enable 
the publishers to give a much greater remy, of matter, for which arrangements have been made 
with the most popular writers. In addition toits continued stories, which bave always been the best 
and most popular, it will publish illustrated sketches, articles by famous preachers and authors on 
the leading topics of the day, a delightful Children’s Column, Correspondence Column, Scientific 
Articles, a department devoted to fashions, household information and domestic affairs, entitled 
the Woman’s World, and a thousand and one articles on topics of general interest, each number 
containing something for very member of the family. 

The following is a partial list of our contributors for 1896: 












































Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, Prof. Felix Oswald, 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, J. M. Barrie, Julian Hawthorne, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Elizabeth Olmis, Bret Harte, 8. R. Crockett, Rev. 8, Park Cadman, 
Brander Matthews, Mary E. Wilkins, Jerome K. Jerome, Charies F. Holder, 
Eugene Field, Seward W. Hopkins, Olive Thorne Miller, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Maxwell Gray, Frank R. Stockton, Florence Warden, BR. D. Blackmore (Author 
Will Lisenbee, Mary Kyle Dallas, 8. Baring Gould, of “Lorna Doone”), 
Hamlin Garland, Stanley J. Weyman, Ralph H. Shaw, Mrs. N. 8. Stowell, 
Sarah Grand, Anthony Hope, The Duchess, Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Alexander, Gilbert Parker, Martin Hunter, 

Ian Maclaren, Amelia E. Barr, John R. Musick, Eben E. Rexford. 


With such a list of contributors, the New York Ledger will be the most interesting weekly 
family ——— in the United States. Sample copies sent free on application. 
Andvess i communications to 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York, 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, , 
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The Mason & Hamlin ‘<< 4 a? | 


Pianos are the only pianos 
manufactured containing 
the patented Screw 
Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not require 
one-quarter as much tun- 
ing ‘as any other piano 
made: thus reducing ex- 
pense of keeping and in- 
convenience to aminimum 





Full particulars and 
catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


) Mason & Hamlin Co, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO X 







The new 96 models 
ate fully described in 
our handsomely illustrated cat- 
alog. Send your name and 
address at once to obtain one of first edition. 


REMINGTON 
BICYCLES 


Are the finest experience can produce—that money 
can purchase. 


Remington Arms Co. 


313-315 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Oxyeone 


AY 


The New Life Giver, 


The Original Oxydonor ‘ Victory” for 





Self-treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease and pain under Na- 
ture’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 

“Oxygen is Life.” How to increase this 
element in the system was an unsolved prob- 
lem to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche 
discovered a wonderful law of natural forces 
by the application of which oxygen from the 
air can be supplied in any desired quantity. 
It has cured and been fuily tested in 60,000 
cases of all forms of disease. 


No. |. Price, $15—Reduced from $25. 
- Latest and Greatly 
No. 2. $25 | Improved. 


Large book of information, and latest price-list 
matled free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
61 Pifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANC 






By E. Leslie Gilliams 


dreds of women’s organizations, 

of whose making there is no end 
and into whose many forms the much- 
talked of “‘ woman movement” has crys- 
tallized itself, there is one unique and 
interesting society of which little is 
heard, though it is of ripe age—twenty- 
two years—and counts its membership 
in every section of the country. From 
Canada to Florida, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, are women to whom the initials 
“A. A. W.” stand for a new inspiration 
in their lives, and among its hundreds 
of members are included women of 
world-wide fame, from its president, 
Julia Ward Howe, author of the “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” down. From 
the fact that its working methods are 
somewhat unlike those of most women’s 
clubs, the only time when the Association 
for the Advancement of Women chal- 
lenges universal attention, is when it 
calls its members from the East and the 
North, the South and the West, to its 
annual convention in some representative 
city. For the rest of the year it works 
so quietly—though none the less effect- 
ively—that to many of the outside world 
a brief account of the Association, its 
membership, and its work, will come as 
interesting news. 

Not that the Association has hid its 
light under a bushel—that could hard- 
ly be, in an organization whose distin- 
guished line of presidents began with 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Professor 
Maria Mitchell, and is to-day continued 
in the person of Mrs. Howe, who has 
held the office for twelve consecutive 
years. In its almost quarter century of 


ee the hundreds upon hun- 


existence its success has fully accorded 
with its brilliant beginning under the 
auspices of an organization justly styled 
“The Mother of Clubs ”—the New York 
Sorosis. In 1873 a few members of that 
body planned another and more widely 
embracing society, which should organ- 
ize the innumerable women who were 
working separately for the same ends— 
the elevation and happiness of their sex 
—into one united band. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was elected 
president, and the name was proposed 
which the society has kept ever since. 
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Mrs. Dixon Walker 
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Mrs. Helen M. Schmucker 


The Association’s object was definitely 
decided upon as “ to receive and present 
practical methods for securing to women 
higher intellectual, moral, and physical 
conditions, and thereby to improve all 
domestic and social relations,” and the 
first paper read before the Congress 
was that of Julia Ward Howe, asking 
“How can women best associate their 
efforts for the amelioration of society ?” 

Letters of congratulation were re- 
ceived and read from Frances Power 
Cobbe, Emily Faithfull, Jean Ingelow, 
and the Crown Princess of Germany, 
and under the fluttering banners of 
public interest and approval the Associa- 
tion, almost full-grown at birth, launched 
into a career of usefulness which has 
steadily increased during twenty-two 
years of existence. This is contrary to 
the usual rule of “great beginnings. 
small endings.” The planofthe A. A. W. 
has not been to establish a stationary 
head quarters, nor to link itself with any 
local society, but to spread itself and its 
influence everywhere through the coun- 
try. To this end it holds great annual 
conferences, each year in a different State 
or city, and hither the members flock 
by hundreds to hear and to read papers, 


ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN 


to discuss, organize, and agitate. These 
congresses, whose scope embraces every 
topic under the sun with which the 
feminine mind may or should concern 
itself, have been held in New York, 
Chicago, Syracuse, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Providence, Boston, Denver, Mad- 
ison, Buffalo, Memphis, Toronto, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and other cities. 

Here women of “all sorts and condi- 
tions ” of views, aims, and interests, for 
three days meet together and brightly 
discuss them. Lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, reformers, artists, journalists, and 
business women, together with the plain 
* home ” women, speak, listen, and then 
depart, to carry the encouragement and 
impetus thus gained, and the useful in- 
formation as to what the sex is doing or 
needs to do, into their own local work. 
For Sorosis’ title, ‘‘Mother of Clubs,” 
might as fitly be applied to her distin- 
guished daughter, since a convention has 
rarely folded its tents and taken flight 
from a city without leaving behind it 
some newly formed club or society of 
women, as a direct result of the general 
enthusiasm it stirredup. The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Buffalo, The Women’s Clubs of Des 
Moines and Marshalltown, Ia., and a 





Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
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Mrs. Elizadeth Lord Tifft, Secretary 


branch of the A. A. W., in Iowa City. 
are organizations inspired by these con- 
ventions ; while from a Congress held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., sprang no less than 
eight women’s societies—the Syracuse 
Botanical Club, the Ladies’ Social Art 
Club, the Portfolio Art Club, the House- 
keepers’ Club, the Coffee Club, the 
Leisure Hour, the Bureau of Labor and 
Charities, and a temperance enterprise, 
“Our Friendly Inn.” 

From its outset the A. A. W. has had 
a brilliant membership. Among the 
well-known women who are or have been 
most prominently identified with its 
work are the late Professor Maria 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Clara B. Colby, the editor 
of the two leading women-suffrage jour- 
nals in the country, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Lilian 
Whiting, the late Mary L. Booth, editor 
of Harpers Bazar, Frances E. Willard, 
and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Best known among women ministers, 
of whom she was one of the pioneers 
and forerunners, the name of Rev. An- 
toinette Blackwell is familiar in all quar- 
ters where the woman-suffrage move- 
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ment has reached, but her face is less 
often seen in print. Dr. Mark is one of 
the vice-presidents of the A. A. W., and 
an ardent worker, whose thoughtful 
papers, ‘from the physician’s point of 
view,” attracted much attention at the 
recent Congress. To Mrs. Walker is 
accorded an additional distinction be- 
sides that of being called the most 
beautiful member of the A. A. W.—that 
of being one of its most devoted work- 
ers. Mrs. Schmucker, of Baltimore, is 
her earnest coadjutor on the nominat- 
ing committee. These are only a few 
of the many laborers in this, one of the 
oldest, most useful, but least advertised 
of women’s societies, whose large aims 
and modest self-estimate are-thus ex- 
pressed in one of the annual addresses 
of its president : 

“Our A. A. W. calls itself an associa- 
tion, not ¢he association. Our ruling 
idea of the advancement of women has 
been an advance in intelligence and in 
useful service—a better understanding 
of the needs of humankind, and of their 
correspondence to the abilities and 
activities of our sex. If I may say any- 
thing further in praise of the body to 
which we belong, I will say this, that 
our work has all been done as members 
of society, not as protestants against it.” 





Nellie V. Mark, M.D 
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Mrs. Helen M. Schmucker 


The Association’s object was definitely 
decided upon as “ to receive and present 
practical methods for securing to women 
higher intellectual, moral, and physical 
conditions, and thereby to improve all 
domestic and social relations,” and the 
first paper read before the Congress 
was that of Julia Ward Howe, asking 
“How can women best associate their 
efforts for the amelioration of society ?” 

Letters of congratulation were re- 
ceived and read from Frances Power 
Cobbe, Emily Faithfull, Jean Ingelow, 
and the Crown Princess of Germany, 
and under the fluttering banners of 
public interest and approval the Associa- 
tion, almost full-grown at birth, launched 
into a career of usefulness which has 
steadily increased during twenty-two 
years of existence. This is contrary to 
the usual rule of “great beginnings. 
small endings.” Theplan ofthe A. A. W. 
has not been to establish a stationary 
head quarters, nor to link itself with any 
local society, but to spread itself and its 
influence everywhere through the coun- 
try. To this end it holds great annual 
conferences, each year in a different State 
or city, and hither the members flock 
by hundreds to hear and to read papers, 
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to discuss, organize, and agitate. These 
congresses, whose scope embraces every 
topic under the sun with which the 
feminine mind may or should concern 
itself, have been held in New York, 
Chicago, Syracuse, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Providence, Boston, Denver, Mad- 
ison, Buffalo, Memphis, Toronto, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and other cities. 

Here women of “all sorts and condi- 
tions ” of views, aims, and interests, for 
three days meet together and brightly 
discuss them. Lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, reformers, artists, journalists, and 
business women, together with the plain 
“home ” women, speak, listen, and then 
depart, to carry the encouragement and 
impetus thus gained, and the useful in- 
formation as to what the sex is doing or 
needs to do, into their own local work. 
For Sorosis’ title, ‘‘Mother of Clubs,” 
might as fitly be applied to her distin- 
guished daughter, since a convention has 
rarely folded its tents and taken flight 
from a city without leaving behind it 
some newly formed club or society of 
women, as a direct result of the general 
enthusiasm it stirredup. The Women’s 
Educaticnal and Industrial Union of 
Buffalo, The Women’s Clubs of Des 
Moines and Marshalltown, Ia., and a 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Lord Tifft, Secretary 


branch of the A. A. W., in Iowa City. 
are organizations inspired by these con- 
ventions ; while from a Congress held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., sprang no less than 
eight women’s societies—the Syracuse 
Botanical Club, the Ladies’ Social Art 
Club, the Portfolio Art Club, the House- 
keepers’ Club, the Coffee Club, the 
Leisure Hour, the Bureau of Labor and 
Charities, and a temperance enterprise, 
“ Our Friendly Inn.” 

From its outset the A. A. W. has had 
a brilliant membership. Among the 
well-known women who are or have been 
most prominently identified with its 
work are the late Professor Maria 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, and Clara B. Colby, the editor 
of the two leading women-suffrage jour- 
nals in the country, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Lilian 
Whiting, the late Mary L. Booth, editor 
of Harper’s Bazar, Frances E. Willard, 
and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Best known among women ministers, 
of whom she was one of the pioneers 
and forerunners, the name of Rev. An- 
toinette Blackwell is familiar in all quar- 
ters where the woman-suffrage move- 


ment has reached, but her face is less 
often seen in print. Dr. Mark is one of 
the vice-presidents of the A. A. W., and 
an ardent worker, whose thoughtful 
papers, “from the physician’s point of 
view,” attracted much attention at the 
recent Congress. To Mrs. Walker is 
accorded an additional distinction be- 
sides that of being called the most 
beautiful member of the A. A. W.—that 
of being one of its most devoted work- 
ers. Mrs. Schmucker, of Baltimore, is 
her earnest coadjutor on the nominat- 
ing committee. These are only a few 
of the many laborers in this, one of the 
oldest, most useful, but least advertised 
of women’s societies, whose large aims 
and modest self-estimate are thus ex- 
pressed in one of the annual addresses 
of its president : 

“Our A. A. W. calls itself an associa- 
tion, not ‘he association. Our ruling 
idea of the advancement of women has 
been an advance in intelligence and in 
useful service—a better understanding 
of the needs of humankind, and of their 
correspondence to the abilities and 
activities of our sex. If I may say any- 
thing further in praise of the body to 
which we belong, I will say this, that 
our work has all been done as members 
of society, not as protestants against it.” 





Nellie V. Mark, M.D 





TUS PAUCHTER-P PHS HESERT 


BY JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY 


N opulent lord of Ispahan, 
In luxury, lolled on a silk divan, 
Dreaming the idle hours away 
In a cloud of smoke from his narghile. 
Weary with nothing to do in life, 
He thought, as he watched the smoky whirls, 
“Twill be diversion to choose a wife 
From my peerless bevy of dancing-girls. 
There are beauties fair from every land— 
Lustrous eyes from Samarcand, 
Dusky forms from the upper Nile, 
Teeth that glisten when red lips smile, 
Gypsy faces of olive hue, 
Stolen from some wild wandering clan, 
Fair complexions and eyes of blue, 
From the sunny isles of Cardachan, 
Regal beauties of queenly grace 
And sinuous sirens of unknown race; 
Some one among them will surely bless 
Hours that grow heavy with idleness.” 
Then the slave, that waited his lightest need, 
Fell on his knee, by the silk divan, 
And the swarthy, listening ear gave heed 
To the will of the lord of Ispahan. 





An opulent lord of Ispahan. 


“Send hither my dancing-girls,” he said, 
“And set me a feast to please the eye 
And tempt the palate, for this shall be 
A wedding-breakfast, before us spread, 
If the charm of beauty can satisfy 
And one of their number pleaseth me. 
I will wed no maiden of high degree 
With. the tips of her fingers henna-stained 
And the dew of youth from her life-blood drained, 
But a child of nature, wild and free.” 
Then the slave bent low and said: “O Sire, 
A woman lingers beside the gate ; 
Her eyes are aglow like coals of fire 
And she mourns as one disconsolate ; 
And when we bid her to cease and go, 
Each eye grows bright, like an evening star, 
And she sayeth: ‘I'he master will hear my woe, 
For I come from the deserts of Khandakar.’” 
“Bid her to enter,” the master said, 
And the frown from his forehead swiftly fled. 
The hasty word on his lips was stayed 
As he thought of his youth, in the land afar, 
And the peerless eyes of a Bedouin maid, 
In the desert places of Khandakar. 
The woman entered and swift unwound 
My bevy of dancing-giris.” The veil that mantled her face around, 
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He thought of his youth 





THE DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT 





The woman entered. 


And in matchless beauty, she stood arrayed, 

In the scant attire of a Bedouin maid. 

The indolent lord of Ispahan 

Started back, on the silk divan, 

For in form and feature, in very truth, 

It seemed the love of his early youth. 

The almond eyes and the midnight hair, 
The rosebud mouth and the rounded chin— 

Time had not touched them ; they still were fair, 
And the passion of yore grew strong within. 

Then she made him the secret Bedouin sign, 
Which only dishonor can fail to heed ; 

The solemn pact of the races nine, 
To help each other, in time of need. 

But her eyes beheld no answering sign, 
Though a crimson tide to his forehead ran, 

And the trembling maiden could not divine 
The will of the lord of Ispahan. 


With the sound of a rippling mountain brook, 
The voice of the woman her lips forsook ; 
And thus her tale of despair began 
In the lordly palace of Ispahan : 


“On a stallion black as the midnight skies, 
From the desert I come, where my lover lies 
At death’s dark verge ; and the hostile clan 
That struck him down, are in Ispahan 

With slaves to sell, in the open street ; 

And only because my steed was fleet 
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Am I now free; but here I bide, 
For this morning the hard-rid stallion died. 
Out of your opulence, one swift steed 

Only a drop from the sea will be ; 

A grain of sand on the shore, to my need ; 

But the wealth of the whole, wide world to me, 
My soul to the soul of my loved one cries, 

At dawn or in darkness, whate’er betide, 

And the pain of longing all peace denies, 

To the heart that strains to my lover’s side.” 
‘You shall mourn no more, but sit with me 
And rejoice in a scene of revelry ; 

For the pleasures of life are the rights of man,” 
Said the indolent lord of Ispahan 


The curtains parted and noiseless feet 
Of dusky slaves stole over the floor, 
Their strong arms laden with burden sweet 
Of fruits and flowers, a goodly store. 
Luscious peaches and apricots, 
Plucked from the sunniest garden spots ; 
Syrian apples and cordials rare ; 
Succulent grapes that filled the air 
With heavy sweetness, while rivers ran, 
From beakers of wine from Astrakhan: 
Cooling salvers of colored ice ; 
Almonds powdered with fragrant spice; 
Smoking viands, on plates of gold, 
And carven vessels of price untold, 
Kindling the appetite afresh 
For dainty morsels of fowl and flesh. 
The musical notes of the mellow flute, 
From a source remote, rose higher and higher 
With the quivering sounds from a hidden lute, 
The plaintive sweep of the tender lyre. 





The Bedouin Maid. 
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Then a whirlwind of color filled the air— 
A misty -vapor of filmy lace, 
With gleams of silk and of round arms bare, 
In a mazy whirl of infinite grace ; 
And the lustrous glow of tresses blent 
With the shimmer of pearls, from the Orient, 
The half-sobbed, breathless, sweet refrain, 
A swelling burst of sensuous sound, 
Sank lower to swell and sink again, 
Then died in silence most profound. 
The panting beauties with cheeks aglow, 
Scattered about on the rug-strewn floor, 
Like bright-hued leaves when the chill winds blow, 
Or tinted sea-shells along the shore. 
But the lord of the palace turned and cried: 
“Heavy and languid these maidens are.” 
And he said, to the Bedouin at his side: 
“Teach them the dances of Khandakar.” 
Her dark eyes lit with the flash of fire, 
And she said: “ You will pity my need most dire? 
You will give me a steed to fly afar, 
To my love in the deserts of Khandakar?” 
“Half that I own shall be yours,” he said, 
“If the love of my youth that was under ban 
Comes back to me like a soul from the dead 
Bringing joy to the palace of Ispahan.” 


She sprang to the floor with an agile bound. 
The music broke in a swirl of sound, 
Her hair from its fillet became unbound. 
And the dancing-girls that stood apart, 
Gazed rapt and speechless, with hand to heart, 
At the wild, untrammelled curves of grace 
Of the dancing-girl from the desert race. 
Not one of them half so fair to see; 
Not one as lithe in the sinuous twist 
Of twirling body and bending knee, 
Of supple ankle and curving wrist. 
The wilder the music, the wilder she; 
It seemed like the song of a bird set free 
To thrill in the heart of a cloud of mist 
And live on its own mad ecstasy. 
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Spellbound and mute, on the silk divan, 
Sat the lord of the palace of Ispahan. 


Spellbound and mute, on the silk divan, 
Sat the lord of the palace of Ispahan. 


But the thoughts of the master were drifting far 
To his youth in the deserts of Khandakar ; 
To the time when another had danced as well, 
And listened with tenderness in her eyes, 
To the burning words his lips might tell, 
With kisses freighting her soft replies. 
And he had thought that her smile would 
bless 
His roving life, in the land afar, 
And cheer him in hours of loneliness, 
In the tents of the deserts of Khanda- 
kar. 
But the tribe had chosen the maid to wed 
With the powerful chief of a_ hostile 


clan 
And the flattered woman had turned and 
fled 
From the pleading voice of a stricken 
man ; 


Then out of the desert the lover sped, 
To become a great lord of Ispahan. 





And now this child, with the subtle grace 


Of the mother that bore her, had come 
The flattered woman had turned and fled. to him 
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With the desert’s breath upon her face, 
Rousing within him a purpose grim. 
“By the beard of the Prophet! but you 

shall be 
The light and the joy of my life to 
me! 
As your mother was, you are to-day. 
Your lover, perchance, hath lived his 


span ; 
You shall dry your maidenly tears and 
stay, 


As the wife of the lord of Ispahan.” 


That night, when the dusky shadows 
crept 

Across the tiles of the banquet-room, 

They found the form of a man who 
slept 

On a silk divan, in the gathering 

gloom. 

The window screens were wide to the 

air, 





And the hedge, where the fragrant And the Bedouin maid from the palace fied. 


roses grew, 
Was cleft and trodden to earth, just where 
A frightened fugitive might pass through. 
And the groom of the stables, heavy with wine, 
Wakened not at the prancing tread 
Of the milk-white steed and made no sign, 
As the Bedouin maid from the palace fled. 
And the indolent lord of Ispahan 
Seemed resting still, on the silk divan ; 
But his heart was beating with love no more, 
In his eyes no light of passion gleamed ; 
His listless fingers touched the floor, 


Where the crimson tide of his life-blood streamed. 


And he slept the last, long, dreamless sleep ; 
For the end had come to life’s brief span ; 

And his jewelled dagger was handle deep, 
In the heart of the lord of Ispahan. 











A WOMAN'S HEART, YOUR MAJESTIES 


By Constance Leigh 


A woman kneels and clasps her hands ; 
Before her, in his will, he stands 
Her sovereign lord. 
She pleads him that he will not go, 
She feels that it will bring him woe— 
But no! 
A woman's tears, a woman’s fears — 
"Twas always so. 


A woman kneels and prays beside 
The dark bier of the man that’s died. 
Now not a word 
Is said against the sobs that shake 
Her so; and he will not awake 
To slake 


The anguish-dart. 


A woman’s heart 


Was shaped to break. 


GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 
Il 


O singer of this century 
N has more deeply stamped 
the impress of her gen- 
ius and labors upon con- 
temporary artthan Adele 
Juana Maria Patti, now 
universally known as Adelina Patti, 
and few singers of any period or clime 
have amassed so much money during 
their professional careers. 

The Pattis were eminently gifted as 
musicians and vocalists. Signor Salva- 
tor Patti was a notable tenor of Palmo’s 
Opera House, on Chambers Street, over 
fifty years ago, and his wife, Signorina 
Barilli Patti, sang The Druid Priestess 
in “Norma,” in 1848. They had four 
daughters, Amalia, Clotilde, Carlotta, 
and Adelina; all remarkable for the 
beauty of their voices, and a son, Carlo, 
who won considerable repute as a violin 
soloist 

Amalia, the eldest daughter, married 
Maurice Strakosch, a clever music teach- 





er and an exceedingly suave diplomat. 
His velvety stroking of your coat-sleeve, 
while gently addressing you as “my 
freint,” invariably gained his desired 
point, and in later years he became 
known as “ my freint Maurice.” 

Clotilde sang for a brief period, but 
after her marriage to Mr. Thorn, son of 
a wealthy real estate dealer, she retired 
from the stage and died soon after, on 
the threshold of wedded bliss. 

Carlo was a fine-looking young man 
and a good violinist, but was rather too 
fond of the good things of this life. It 
was said that he had privately married a 
very popular New Orleans lady, and he 
finally did marry Nully Pierris, a favor- 
ite cantatrice at the Grand Opera House 
concerts during the James Fisk régime. 
He joined the Confederates during the 
war, and then came North and got into 
serious trouble, from which he was res- 
cued by the good offices of the then 
impresario Maretzek and Sheriff Bensel. 
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Ultimately, Carlo Patti returned to the 
South, where it was reported that alco- 
holism ended his career. 

Carlo Patti left a daughter by his 
New Orleans wife, who developed into 
a very handsome woman and was adopt- 
ed by her aunt Adelina, after the latter 
had become Madame Nicolini; but soon 
afterward the young lady was hurried 
from the hotel 
where the Nico- 
linis were staying, 
and some of the 
busybodies gave it 
out that it took a 
long time to ap- 
pease Madame 
Patti's anger at 
what she is said to 
have regarded as 
the girl’s wicked 
ingratitude. 

Carlotta, an ex- 
ceedingly hand- 
some girl and 
magnificent sing- 
er, sprained her 
ankle while in her 
teens. The cause 
for this has been 
variously told, but 
neighbors of the 
Patti family who 
lived on East 
Tenth Street, as- 





previous to Adelina’s birth, Madame 
Patti sang Norma, and Signor Patti, 
Pollio, at the Grand Theatre, Madrid, 
and the birth of this child cost her gift- 
ed mother her voice. A year later found 
the Pattis once more in New York, 
where they settled for some years owing 
to their limited means. Adelina went 
to a neighboring public school, and her 
wonderful ear and 
fluent voice ena- 
bled her to sing 
all the gems then 
warbled in pub- 
lic by Teresa Pa- 
rodi and Jenny 
Lind; yet all her 
playmates were 
from the Bowery, 
and she was an 
acknowledged ad- 
ept at skipping, 
hop - scotch, and 
other juvenile 
sidewalk sports of 
that remote day. 
The family ne- 
cessities soon took 
the little Adelina 
from school, and 
she was first intro- 
duced to the pub- 
lic by Max Maret- 
zek at a concert 
given by Michael 








Boe! 





sert that Madame 
Patti mére. was a 
lady of positive will and of energetic 
action, and that an urgent argument 
between mamma and daughter on the 
top of a flight of stairs resulted in 
the rapid descent of the daughter, ac- 
celerated by some unseen propelling 
agency. Others have stated that Car- 
lotta missed her footing on the stair- 
way; but, be that as it may, the poor 
girl was lamed for life, and thus she has 
been obliged to limit her vocal career 
to the concert stage, although she has 
occasionally essayed operatic réles, and 
on one occasion with no less a tenor 
than Mario. Yet her florid, bell-toned 
voice, ranging from C below the line to 
F above, failed to compensate for her 
defective gait. 

Carlotta married M. Munkascy, the 
‘cellist. On April 8, 1842, the night 


Adelina Patti and her brother, Carlo. 


Hauser at Tripler 
Hall, Broadway, in 
February, 1852, where Parodi and Ba- 
diali were the great vocal features. The 
juvenile débutante was in her ninth year, 
and already understood the business end 
of a contract. Her conditions were that 
Maretzek should pay her a box of sweet- 
meats for singing, but “no candy, no 
song.” 

In the excitement and hurry inci- 
dental to preparing a New York con- 
cert, Mr. Maretzek had forgotten the 
“singer’s fee,” and there was a long 
“wait” until the negligent impresario 
had complied with the terms of his con- 
tract. This incident foreshadows a sim- 
ilar experience by Colonel Mapleson only 
a few years ago. He relates that one 
evening at the Academy of Music, when 
the diva was receiving $4,000 for each 
performance, it rained furiously, and 
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the advance “take” at the box-office 
had been unusually light, when, at a 
few minutes of eight, M. Franchi, the 
sombre little secretary of Madame Patti, 
carrying his small black leather recepta- 
cle for ‘the spoils,” as the jolly Colonel 
called it, entered the private office with 
a very soothing, “ Bon soir, Monsieur. 
Shall I ask Madame to dress?” The 
Colonel took the hint. “Oh, yes, of 
course. Here, my boy, are $2,000, and 
come and get the remainder after the 
first act.” ‘* Merci bien,” responded the 
little man, and then disappeared. Ten 
minutes later he returned, and in the 
most suave tones observed, ‘“ Monsieur 
Mapleson, ze Madame has drawn on one 
stocking, shall she put on ze ozer?” 
The Colonel hustled and handed him 
all but $200. Finally that was paid be- 
fore the prima donna donned her hose, 
and the curtain went up. 

One of Mme. Patti’s many biographers 





Mario and Carlotta Patti 


has put forth the fanciful story, that 
this great singer made her début in 
opera as Lucia at the Academy, seven 
years after her concert tours, with a 
dollinherarms. Ridiculous! Adelina 
Patti and dolls had then been divorced 
for several dozen moons. After the 
success of little Adelina’s initial concert 
she went on brief concert tours with 
the famous pianist, L. M. Gottschalk, 
Ole Bull, the violinist, and Maurice 
Strakosch, a very clever pianist and 
music-teacher. During this period she 
was also on the programmes of Mrs. 
John Brougham’s Boudoir on Broad- 
way, where the house bills told the au- 
dience that after “The Loan of a Lov- 
er” the “Little Adeline would sing.” 
In proof of the little vocalist’s precoc- 
ity, a contemporary tells of a rehear- 
sal of ‘“ Norma,” at the Howard, Boston, 
when Madame Barilli Patti was the hero- 
ine, Amalia Patti, Adalgisa, and little 
Adelina one of the children. 
She insisted upon singing all 
her mother’s music, especially 
“Mira Norma,” and as she 
would not desist, her ener- 
getic mamma gave her a reg- 
ular old-fashioned spanking 
in presence of the entire com- 
pany. Just imagine the ex- 
ceptional luxury of spanking 
a $4,000-a-night prima donna! 

With her successful début 
in opera, Adelina Patti’s nota- 
bly brilliant career began, and 
it is exactly thirty-five years 
ago, at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music, that she was 
expressly engaged for Lady 
Henriette in “Martha,” for the 
performance given in honor 
of Lord Renfrew (the Prince 
of Wales). 

It was early in 1861, that 
Maurice Strakosch and the 
elder Patti signed a contract 
with Mr. Maretzek for Ade- 
lina’s services in Cuba and 
Mexico, at $3,000 per month, 
and acting upon this, Maret- 
zek went to Havana, and com- 
pleted all his arrangements, 
when he received word from 
Strakosch that Adelina had 
heard of brigands in Cuba 
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Nicolin 


and Mexico, and was afraid to go. Maret- 
zek thereupon obtained the promise of a 
military escort, and endeavored to pre- 
vail upon the reluctant singer to fulfil 
her contract; but he found that she pre- 
ferred to go to Europe for both money 
and glory, and she went and left poor 
Max out in the cold, or rather with an 
opera company in Havana minus a 
prima donna, which meant an enormous 
loss to him. 

Very soon after, Adelina Patti startled 
the habitués of Covent Garden, London, 
by her wonderful delivery of Bellini’s 
florid music of “Somnambula,” which 
very much delighted Mr. Gye, the 
manager, because he had engaged her 
to sing at $500 four times a month, for 
he then expected Madam Bosio to return 
from Russia. The unexpected and 
lamented death of that great singer 
left Patti a clear field, and Gye, requir- 
ing Patti in Bosio’s place, agreed to pay 
her $2,000 a month, and as the diva 
gained in popularity, these figures were 
compulsorily increased. 

Having attained to the topmost rung 
of the art ladder, Patti commendably 
aimed to ascend socially, and this ambi- 
tion led to her union with the Marquis 


de Caux, the scion of a noble house, and 
the inheritor of lots of title and an 
empty treasury. 

Soon after their marriage, Madame 
Patti discovered that coroneted hus- 
bands are costly luxuries, especially if 
they are fond of games of chance ; so it 
is recorded that matters did not run 
along very smoothly, as it was gossiped 
that Patti was averse to signing checks 
for wasteful purposes. However, cir- 
cumstances other than those of a finan- 
cial character soon brought affairs to a 
climax. 

While at St. Petersburg, the Marquise 
de Caux, as she was now known, met, 
and sang at the opera with, M. Nikolas, 
a fine tenor with an amiable wife and 
two handsome children. The tenor was 
such an intense actor, especially in the 
role, of Alfredo in “La Traviata,” that 
the now great prima donna was fairly 
carried away by his tumultuous bursts 
of stage emotion. Patti’s husband, al- 
ways unreasonable in his demands, is 
said to have sought to terminate the 
engagement abruptly, and the result is 
known. Patti decided upon separation, 
which followed soon after. As the 
Marquis was a Frenchman, his wife 
could not go to Paris free from legal 
dangers, so her professional field was 
temporarily limited to London ; but the 
monetary needs of the Marquis were 
pressing, and, like Pooh Bah, he was 
conciliated with a large cash insult, 
which he did not enjoy, as he died soon 
after its receipt—which suggests that a 
big lot of money had been needlessly 
wasted upon him. In the meantime 
Madame Nikolas had not been idle, and 
it is alleged that her husband, who had 
separated from her, became a target for 
unreasonable cash demands, which in 
the end were liquidated in a lump sum ; 
and after its receipt poor Mrs. Nikolas 
died. A little patience would have 
saved this needless waste; but you 
know “man proposes” and often gets 
disappointed. 

But all troubles, as well as joys, have 
an end, and, legal divorces having been 
obtained, there followed a reunion of 
“two souls with but a single thought.” 

Nicolini, as a singer, was not well re- 
ceived in New York, and, at Patti’s re- 
quest, ceased to appear on the stage ; 
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but he is her most faithful friend and 
constant attendant, watching her with 
the most tender care. Perhaps he real- 
lizes that this truly wonderful artist 
is no longer in her teens, and that such 
an establishment as her Welsh castle 
costs $100,000 a year, and in ten years 
will absorb one million dollars. 
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only one antidote, “the horns.” These 
are made by pointing the index and lit- 
tle fingers of the hands at the evil-eyed 
person. On one occasion when Patti 
was passing the room containing her 
rival, the hotel corridor being dark, as 
she made the cabalistic sign of “ the 
horns ” she nearly poked the eyes out of 


Beate | 











Adelina Patti. 


From a photograph by Sarony. 


All American patrons of opera are fa- 
miliar with Madame Patti’s triumphs in 
this country, but not with her little ec- 
centricities in regard to Etelka Gerster 
with whom she sang during Colonel 
Mapleson’s régime. There was no love 
lost between these daughters of melody, 
as Patti, with the superstition of her 
race, regarded the Hungarian diva as her 
“jetatore ” (evil eye), for which there is 


Gerster’s husband, who had suddenly 
opened his door to leave his boots on 
the mat before retiring. 

Madame Patti, apart from her un- 
rivalled vocal and artistic gifts, has al- 
ways shunned extravagance, and for a 
social (éte-d-téte is one of the most 
charming women in the world. There 
may be more Pattis, but only one Ade- 
lina can grace a century. 
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Final Tableau of Act Ill. 


“ CHRISTOPHER, JR.” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


HIS is a good place to review a 

play by a woman. The English 

drama has been kinder to the sex 
than that of any other country. In- 
deed about the first of our tragedies 
was “Gorbudoe,” written by Mrs. Nor- 
ton in collaboration with Lord Buck- 
hurst. As the first of our tragedies 
was written by a woman, so the worst 
of our comedies found similar author- 
ship. Much like her latter-day sisters, 
who exceed the feeble frankness of man 
in their problem-novels, Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s racy freedom won her fame, 
prosperity, and—a place in the sedate 
Poet’s Corner at Westminster Abbey ! 
Mrs. Susannah Centlivre’s plays also 
caught a decided popularity, and Mrs. 
Inchbald made a large income from her 
works, while Mrs. Cockburn, Mrs. Man- 
ley, and other fair wearers of the sock (!) 
occur to fond memory. Most of these 
good women were driven by necessity 
to writing plays, but it would be un- 
kind to the already flooded managers to 





tell how Mrs. Cowley turned to the 
stage. Though she had never thought 
of writing before, when, at the age of 
twenty-five, she criticised a certain dra- 
ma and declared that she could do bet- 
ter herself, her husband’s bantering in- 
credulity set her to work, and in two 
weeks she turned out a play that elec- 
trified London town. This same most 
womanly genius left off writing with 
equal abruptness after a quarrel with 
the lugubrious Hannah More. 

The contemporary American stage 
also shows the small footprints of num- 
bers of ambitious feminal playwrights. 
Of these, a few like Miss Martha Morton 
have found the greatest popularity. 
The unhackneyed and successful ‘“ Social 
Highwayman,” dramatized by a woman 
from a woman’s novel, admonishes the 
dogmatic to beware of his dogma. 
One of the most delicious comedies I 
ever saw was Miss Marguerite Merring- 
ton’s “ Captain Letterblair.” Miss Mer- 
rington is an American by adoption 
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Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley 


only ; so is Mrs. Ryley, the author of 
“Christopher, Jr.” Which brings me 
prettily to the matter in hand. 

Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley was 
born in London, went on the stage at the 
age of fourteen, and has in her time 
played many parts, having been a mem- 
ber of the companies of Adelaide Neil- 
son, Joseph Jefferson, J. K. Emmet, the 
Kendals, and John L. Toole. Having 
met and married the actor, Mr. J. H. 
Ryley, she came to this country, and 
made her American début in Gilbert and 
Clay’s comic opera 


woman’s emancipation is the following 
from Mrs. Ryley: ‘About this time 
I was the singing comedienne with 
the McCaull Opera Company, and Col- 
onel McCaull finding I was quick at 
writing songs and fixing up scenes, 
employed me at what is termed ‘hack 
work,’ on the understanding that my 
name was never to appear. He ex- 
plained that women were not supposed 
to have a sense of humor, and that a 
topical song or a comedian’s scene com- 
ing from a woman would not be toler- 
ated !” 

It is a venerable and favorite fallacy, 
this attempt to deny woman a sense 
of creative humor. Mrs. Ryley’s play, 
“Christopher, Jr.,” contains abundant 
refutation. It was so funny, in fact, that 
the critics courteously insisted that the 
plot was borrowed from French sources, 
an imputation which Mrs. Ryley indig- 
nantly denies, explaining its origin in the 
unjust treatment of a friend of hers by 
his parents. “The play,” she writes, 
“took me. about five weeks to write, 
and about five years to place.” She 
quotes our most distinguished play- 
wright, Bronson Howard, Esq., who 
said, “I was three years getting a man- 
ager to read a play, and six years get- 
ting him to produce it. If you do as 
well as that you will be lucky.” Verily, 
the way of the playwright is hard. 

The plot of Mrs. Ryley’s comedy is 
one of those fearful and wonderful com- 

plications that escape 





“Princess Toto.” 
Mrs. Ryley neatly ex- 
plains her decision to 
become a playwright 
thus : “ For five years 
Inever saw Mr. Ryley 
except in the sum- 
mer, and that ex- 
plains why I am writ- 
ing instead of acting.” 

Her first play was 
written in two weeks, 
produced by Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, and, though 
not a success, was re- 
garded as a token of 
great promise. An 








absolute incredibility 
only by the unlimited 
licensing of the audi- 
tor. Once you grant 
the author a conju- 
rers right to coin 
miracles of coinci- 
dence and put off in- 
definitely the briefest 
and most natural ex- 
planations, these 
plays are hilariously 
funny. They are 
hardly the deepest- 
sounding, most hu- 
man and lasting com- 
edies, but they display 
one’s agility of fancy, 
and if the author is 








interesting relic of 
the dark ages before 


The First Meeting—Act | 


only an artful dodger, 
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his ingenuity contributes liberally to the 
gayety of nations. “Christopher, Jr.,” 
belongs then to that distinctly mod- 
ern comedy which found its origin in 
France, and is exemplified in “ Jane,” 
‘The Masked Ball,” “Gloriana,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilkinson’s Widows,” “ Charley’s Aunt,” 
“Too Much Johnson,” and the like. 
Before they “rise the curting,” 


The curtain rises on a dingy attic, 
where, in anticipation of a parental 
visit, Christopher, Jr., has taken up a 
temporary abode, hoping that his os- 
tentatious poverty may melt a larger al- 
lowance from the paternal heart. He 
has bought the raggedest possible 
dressing-sack, table- cloth, and furnish- 





as our Artemus puts it, a series of 
surprising events has taken place. 
Christopher Colt, Sr., is a plebeian 
who has grown wealthy in trade, 
but whose social aspirations in- 
spire him to drive his son into a 
profession. Christopher, Jr., how- 
ever, has inherited mercantile in- 
stincts and lacks both ambition 
and ability in gentler pursuits. 
The war between the two has led 
the father to cut the son’s allow- 
ance so far that his expensive 
habits have driven him deeply in 
debt. 

Worse yet, on a voyage to Trin- 
idad he had sat up on deck one 
night till the lights were put out. 














Crawling down a dark passage- 
way he entered what he supposed 
was his state-room and fell asleep 
in an upper bunk. He wakes up in a 
few hours and finds to his horror that 
he is in the room of some woman. 

Stealing out as quietly as possible he 
runs into an irasecible military person- 
age, who, scorning his protestations of 
innocence, challenges him to a duel. 
At the warrior’s command Christopher, 
Jr., fished out what he supposed was his 
card. It was really that of his friend 
and prospective brother-in-law, Bert 
Bellaby. The next day Christopher re- 
ceives a brimstony note ordering him 
to marry the girl or be shot down with- 
out mercy. The girl, prostrated with 
vain appeal and horror, lies in an ad- 
joining room, and the marriage is con- 
summated without either seeing the oth- 
er. As Christopher signed his friend’s 
name to the contract, and fled to Eng- 
land precipitately, and as the girl, on 
her father’s subsequent death, took her 

uncle’s name, it is easy to see the blind- 
man’s - buff possibilities. This some- 
what Miinchausenesque story is recited 
on the stage with the brevity befitting 
its delicacy. 


Ostentatious Poverty—Act |. 


ings, not to mention jagged crockery, 
antique herring, and stale bread. In a 
very modest tea-pot he has mixed whis- 
key and seltzer, which most of the com- 
pany sniff of or taste, to the delight of 
a prophetic audience. Good employ- 
ment is also made of the nauseating 
herring and the bread ; while Christo- 
pher’s valet renders valuable assistance 
by constantly appearing to confuse and 
complicate his tale of woe. 

The parents and the young sister 
visit the attic, and after a quarrel be- 
tween father and son, Christopher, Jr., is 
told that his sister has a school-friend, 
a Miss Hedway, visiting her, and that if 
he will woo and win her and settle both 
up and down, a comfortable income will 
be settled on him. He promises to con- 
sider and the family party leaves. Bella- 
by enters. Christopher, Jr., tells him of 
his previous marriage and the present 
quandary it leaves him in. He discreet- 
ly pretends that Bellaby’s card really 
bore the name of a mutual acquaintance, 
Glibb. The deluded Bellaby agrees to 
hunt up the whereabouts of the lost 
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wife and the law in the 
matter. They go 
down-stairs together, 
passing on the way 
Miss Hedway, who is 
hunting Christopher's 
sister, and, expecting 
to tind her with her 
brother, enters the 
room. She sniffs and 
tastes the tea, notes a 
box of poker-chips in 
the cupboard, and 
generally grasps the 
character of the pro- 
prietor. On Christo- 
pher’s re-entrance 
they meet with mu- _ 
tual embarrassment, & : iit 





% 


A very prompt and 
pleasing flirtation is 
enkindled gracefully 
with this Miss Hedway, 
who was, of course, 
Christopher’s phan - 
tom-like wife, and who 
had determined to en- 
ter a convent, despite 
her uncle’s pleadings 
that she return to In- 
dia with him. Miss 
Hedway, on hearing 
that “Mr. Blank,” the 
supposed clerk, is or- 
dered to India, takes 
a last whirl in a waltz 
with him; he, in a 
frenzy of love at sec- 











and as he pretends to 
be his own room-mate, 
and she does not give her name, her exit 
leaves both mystified. After his father’s 
departure Christopher had prophesied 
the Deluge. As Miss Hedway is played 
by winsome Maud Adams in a soft gray 
gown, there is a poetic fitness in his ref- 
erence to her as the dove that flew out 
of the ark and never returned. As 
Christopher muses “I wonder if Noah 
ever met that dove when he got back to 
dry land,” the curtain rolls down on one 
of those delightful and effective quiet 
finishes which are coming so much into 
vogue of late years. 

Act IL represents Nelly’s “coming 
out” party. Bellaby has written to 
Christopher, Jr., about his mysterious 
wife. He has forgotten to affix the Jr. 
and the letter falls into the father’s 
hands. He and his son have a fierce 
quarrel, and he disowns the young 
man, offering him a vacant clerkship in 
his India office if he cares to take it. 
The youth accepts it” grimly and they 
separate. Early in the act Christopher, 
Jr., had wandered about struggling with 
his tie; his mysterious “‘dove” had 
strolled on, and, forgoing formalities, 
had tied it for him and promised him her 
first waltz. He finds out that she is his 
sister’s visitor, but, having quarrelled 
with his father, tells her that he is a 
clerk and that his name is Blank—Ar- 
thur Blank. Even her English origin 
will hardly excuse Mrs. Ryley’s ghastly 
puns on “ Arthur” and “ Author ” here. 


She Ties his 


ond sight, presses a 
fierce kiss upon her 
hand, and rushes away. She gazes after 
him fondly and murmurs: “It would 
be cruel to let uncle go way out to 
India—alone.” Which affords another 
charmingly suggestive curtain. 

The obliging auditor now brushes 
away a few slight obstacles, like an ocean 
or two and six weeks of time, and ac- 
cepts the next scene as India, and the 
recrudescent love-affair as well advanced. 
The curtain rises on one of the solilo- 
quies this play is eternally falling into. 
Miss Hedway is reading over a letter 
she has just written to Nel/y in England. 
She describes 
how “Mr. Blank” 
had ferreted out 
large embezzle- 
ments by the 
manager of the 
India house. It 
is neatly shown 
that she is deep- 
ly in love with 
“Mr. Blank” 
and is puzzled 
and jealous of 
his apparent fa- 
miliarity with 
Nelly’s nature 
and history. 
This, as you see, 
permits a few 
more complica- 
tions. The dis- 
honest manager 


Tie—Act II 











Mr. Glibb and Christopher, Sr. 
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now enters to force his odious attentions 
upon Miss Hedway, and threatens to 
ruin her uncle financially if she refuses 
him. Christopher enters with dramatic 
opportuneness, and an interview, in 
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Miss Hedway accuses Mr. Glibb 


which the manager tries to bribe Chris- 
topher to keep his discoveries quiet, is 
handled with excelient avoidance of the 
luridity always imminent in such scenes. 

The love of Miss Hedway and Christo- 
pher for each other grows deeper and 
deeper and more bitter, for in the heart 
of each rankles the forbidding memory 
of a secret marriage. Here there are 
touches of pure pathos; written with 
womanly understanding and delicacy, 
though the ridiculous side of the matter 
is never lost sight of. In the last act the 
whole family is brought from England 
by Christopher, Sr., who has come to in- 
vestigate the defalcations of the mana- 
ger, as reported in Miss Hedway’s let- 
ter. Nelly had always referred to Bell- 
aby as “he,” and when Miss Hedway now 
learns his name, she believes him to be 
her husband, and reviles him for his 
bigamous intention to marry Nelly. 
Bellaby insists, however, that Glibb was 
the man’s real name. In greater hor- 
ror Miss Hedway accuses Gilibb, but 
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he flees in horror, leaving the charge 
unanswered. Bellaby and Christopher, 
Jr., have an exciting interview, and, for 
revenge, Bellaby tells him that his wife 
is alive and in India. Later the irate 
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f being her husband—Act IV 
Bellaby is appeased and tells Miss Hed- 
way that her true husband is Christo- 
pher Colt. First she gasps with de- 
light, then, with dread of a horrible 
possibility, cries, “ Which? the old man 
or the young?” This proves immensely 
comic. 

When Miss Hedway learns that the 
lover she longs for is already her hus- 
band, she torments him in his ignorance 
a while, and then general bliss settles 
down with the final curtain. Dramatic- 
ally, the last act is complicated and 
speedy enough to make the beholder 
dizzy. 

The chief fault of the play, and that 
a glaring one, is not die ewige Weiblich- 
keit, but the Eternal Aside. Characters 
walk on and tell their past, present, and 
future in linked soliloquies long drawn 
out, and when, by chance, two people 
get on the stage together, most of their 
jokes depend on side-remarks to the au- 
dience in comic supplement to their 
serious conversation. Once granting 
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the license, the possibilities are unlim- 
ited ; but it may be put down asa dra- 
matic axiom that the “aside” and the 
‘‘ soliloquy ” are obsolete transparencies. 

















The dream come true—Act Ill 


There are some delightful “‘ character 
parts” in this play. Mr. and Mrs. Colt, 
Sr., are hardly a pair of doves, but their 
quarrels are conducted with great for- 
mality through the telephonic medium 
of a butler. Thus, Mrs. Colt will indulge 
in some complaint. Mr. Colt, overhear- 
ing it, thunders to the butler, “ Whim- 
per, my compliments to your mistress, 
and tell her if she doesn’t like it, she 
can get out.” This Whimper passes on 
as follows, ‘“ Madam, Mr. Colt presents 
his compliments and suggests that you 
would enjoy a stroll in the air.” Her 
snappy reply is similarly improved by 
this disciple of Euphues. 

The Glibbs, too, are interesting. Mrs. 
Glibb does all the talking, and a great 
deal of it. On the few occasions when 
Mr. Glibb is directly addressed, he never 
manages to get out his word before 
Mrs. Glibb’s tongue is up and at it 
again. Even when Miss Hedway de- 
mands that he confess himself her hus- 
band, he only stares at her in speechless 
amaze till he sees a chance to elude her, 
when he breaks into arun. His dumb- 
ness had become a bit wearing, when, 
just as everybody had mated with some- 
body and peace was ringing the bell for 


the curtain, he strolled languidly to the 
centre of the stage, waved his hat in a 
frantic circle, and let out a deafening 
“Hooray!” which was one of the most 
lightning-like and effective comedy- 
bolts I ever experienced. 

Mr. John Drew rolled his “ bold, bad, 
boiled eyes” and waved his windmill- 
esque arms in characteristic style. As 
he never seems to try to be anyone but 
John Drew, Esq., in all his repertory, and 
as no one but the critics seems to ob- 
ject to his devoted imitation of himself, 
nothing needs to be said but to thank 
him for being untheatric always, and 
generally unctuous in his marked in- 
dividuality. 

As for Miss Maud Adams, one feels 
that criticizing her would be malicious 
ill-treatment of a personal friend, even 
if one could pick any flaws, which said 
one would find it hard to do. I am 
tempted to load her with superlatives 
only, and with adjectives like luscious, 
delicious, ambrosial, and such others as 
the more conservative reserve for ed- 
ibles. She sang Tosti’s ‘“ Good-by” 
with sincerity that was rejuvenating— 
no higher praise could be imagined. 
Such magnetic sweetness, purity, and 
archness of humor, and such appealing 
girlishness of pathos would make her 
the best Rosalind that ever perfumed 
the forest of Arden. I would go a 
thousand miles to see her in “As You 
Like It.” 





The Glibbs 
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By W. Bengough 


277 UR attention has been 
74 called to the “new 
woman ” so frequent- 
ly of late, and in such 
indefinite terms, that 
it is of some interest 
to inquire whence 
she came and whith- 
, er she is going. 
We are inclined to suspect that the 
professional paragrapher, ever upon the 
alert for some new thing, is to a great 
extent responsible for the prominent 
place which she has taken in public at- 
tention. He was her discoverer and 
christener, and in the capacity of ad- 
vance agent he has created public inter- 
est and curiosity, and, without doubt, 
has made such a fad of her newness that 
the genuine “ new woman” is in danger 
of being lost amid a myriad of shallow 
imitators. 

Let us not be deceived. The “new 
woman,” as I mean the term, is not a 
temporary fad, but, on the contrary, the 
inevitable product of evolution. She 
has been slowly developed from care- 
fully scattered seed, which, fifty years 
ago, amid the jeers and mud-throwing 





of scandalized conservatism, a small 
band of determined “new” women 
started out to plant, making the first 
efforts to obtain some recognition of the 
then scouted idea that women were 
men’s intellectual equals if only given an 
equal chance. These were the properly 
called “ strong-minded ” women of our 
fathers, and results have proved that the 
name was well chosen, but it has become 
an honored title instead of a contempt- 
uous one, as originally intended. 

The “new woman” of to-day repre- 
sents the first great intellectual harvest 
which has ripened since that seed-sow- 
ing long ago. Old prejudices, one after 
another, have been overgrown, smoth- 
ered with the ever-strengthening force 
of woman’s intellectual power, until 
there hardly remains to-day an old orig- 
inal obstacle which has not been over- 
come ; and the development, gathering 
force as it grows, is destined to uplift 
the race to heights undreamed of. The 
effects of a cultured mother’s lofty 
guidance are incalculable. 

As a necessary accomplishment of 
woman’s intellectual progress has come 
the need of a more vigorous physique. 
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The delicate, fragile, and 
insipid maiden who filled 
the requirements of good 
form even a few years 
ago, has been replaced 
by a vastly higher type. 
Instead of the small 
waist, the milky hue, and 
lackadaisical manner, we 
have the robust, sun- 
burned, vigorous, and 
intellectual girl, who is 
entering every avenue of 
activity, self-reliant and 
well fitted to take up 
life’s duties and carry 
forward the develop- 
ment of the next gener- 
ation ; and I am inclined 
to believe that it is the 
physical progress even 
more than the intellect- 
ual that has christened 
her the “new.” It is indeed a new thing 
to see woman rising superior to the 
backaches and dyspepsia, headaches and 
neuralgia, and, donning the distinctive 
garb which is associated with her name, 
fly whirling into health and usefulness 
upon her wheel, or gliding gracefully in 
the “angel act ” toward the same desir- 
able end upon the flying trapeze. 

The prominent women’s colleges have 
already added, or are rapidly adding, 
physical culture departments. Vassar, 











Trunk Exercise 
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Bryn Mawr, and Welles- 
ley have all complete 
gymnasiums, and the 
smaller schools are fall- 
ing into line, while 
throughout the larger 
cities ladies’ depart- 
ments are becoming im- 
portant parts of gym- 
nastic institutions; and 
since the necessity for 
physical culture is now 
clearly understood, we 
can safely assume that 
the universal adoption 
of some system for the 
highest development of 
the body will be merely 
a matter of growth. 

For the benefit of 
those of our readers who 
are not within reach of 
a gymnasium the follow- 
ing instructions are given for a course 
of exercise which may be followed at 
home. They are of a simple, yet thor- 
ough, character, and bring into action 
every muscle of the body, and no wom- 
an need retain any of the ills which arise 
from an imperfectly developed body, if 
she will follow the prescribed course. 

The constant renewing of the tissues 
of the body must proceed regularly and 
thoroughly, in order to insure perfect 
health. Exercise throws off the worn- 
out tissues and causes an active move- 
ment of the blood in the particular 
muscles exercised, thus carrying off the 
effete matter and replacing it with new 
and vigorous tissues. When exercise 
is irregular the blood 
works sluggishly, and 
since the majority of 
people exercise only 
parts of the body vigor- 
ously, unequal health 





and unequal develop- 








Upper Chest Exercise. 





ment have become famil- 
iar sights to us, fat set- 
tling upon the muscles 
which are seldom dis- 
turbed. 

Too much exercise, on 
the other hand, causes a 
greater consumption of 
tissue than the blood can 
renew, and fatigue is the 
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Jumping 


sign that this is taking place. The quan- 
tity of exercise must never be enough to 
cause fatigue, and should be so syste- 
matic as to include all the muscles, thus 
developing equally the whole body. 

The following exercises are in use in 
the ladies’ department of one of the 
physical development institutes of New 
York, and represent the result of a long 
and scientific study of the development 
of the human body; and one of the 
most interesting signs of the times is 
the large class of business women who 
gather twice a week and, under the 
capable leadership of female assistants, 
join with evident enjoyment in this se- 
ries known as the ten points. The il- 
lustrations will indicate the correct posi- 
tions to be taken for each exercise, so 
that but a brief de- 
scription is necessary. 

It is best to begin 
with the Respiratory 
Exercise, a very val- 
uable means of deep- 
ening the lung capac- 
ity, consisting of 
breathing for five 
minutes at the rate 
of twelve complete 
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breaths per minute, or five seconds for 
each. The result of this is that, as the 
normal number of breaths for a woman 
is about eighteen or twenty per minute, 
by reducing the number to twelve, the 
lungs instinctively draw deeper so as to 
get the accustomed quantity of oxygen. 

The Introductory Exercise is for the 
purpose of starting a general circula- 
tion, and consists of a skip step with 
accompanying movements of the arms. 
The lower chest is exercised by stand- 
ing a short distance from the wall with 
back toward 4t, and, with hips rigid, 
raising the arms straight above the 
head, and bending backward until the 
hands touch the wall ; the upper chest, 
by supporting the body by the arms 
held down at the side, as on parallel 

bars, lowering the whole weight of body 


, as far as possible, and raising again en- 


tirely by the muscles of the arms and 
chest. Two chairs or tables may be 
made to serve the purpose of the par- 
allel bars. 

The General Equilibrium Exercise, 
while resting the trunk and relieving 
the heart after the preceding move- 
ments, develops the muscles of the 
whole spinal column. Walking a tight- 
rope is the most advanced exercise of 
this kind, but a safe substitute can be 
made by any narrow foot-hold laid along 
the floor. 

Shoulder blades. The muscles cen- 
tring here are exercised by any circu- 
lar movements of the arms, and if light 
weights are carried in the hands, it is 
more effective ; Indian clubs or dumb- 
bells are generally used. 

Abdominal. This is an exercise of 
special value to women, as a means to 
both health and beauty, for it develops 
and strengthens the organs of the ab- 
domen, and prevents the accumulation 
of fat, which, being a lazy substance, 





Horizontal Abdominal Exercise 
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settles wherever there is least activity. 
If women would depend upon exercise 
to reduce the waist to its natural size 
instead of the deadly tight-lacing, they 
would save themselves and future gen- 
erations much suffering. The most gen- 
tle exercise for this purpose is the Hori- 
zontal Abdominal, and is merely the 
raising and lowering of the knee while 
lying on the back. A more vigorous 
movement is throwing back the body 
gently with arms over the head, while 
kneeling alternately upon each knee. 

Lateral trunk muscles are developed 
by a movement of the body to the sides 
while standing with the arms over head 
with dumb-bells or stick in hands; 
this is also an excellent exercise for re- 
ducing the size of waist and abdomen. 

The Slow Leg Movement gives 
strength to the muscles by standing 
upon tip-toe, keeping body rigid, low- 
ering to a sitting position as far down 
as possible, and up again slowly ; the 
slower the better. 

Quick Leg Movement. This consists 
of some jumping exercise, such as skip- 
ping rope, or horizontal or high jump- 
ing. 

This completes the course, and begin- 
ners should be content to go through 


each movement three times, gradually 
increasing as the strength permits to 
about ten times. Ingenuity will sug- 
gest many additions to these simple divi- 
sions ; series after series may be devel- 
oped, but this general classification must 
be observed in order to include the 
whole body. 

In conclusion I give the rules of a new 
game called Indoor Polo, which has 
been recently introduced by Professor 
Jardine at the Savage Institute. It em- 
bodies most of the desirable features 
of indoor competitions and at the same 
time eliminates all of the elements of 
roughness; it can be played by any 
number at the same time, and is capable 
of developing skilful team work, such as 
is found in foot-ball, basket-ball, and 
kindred games. 

A goal ten feet wide and seven feet 
high is placed at each end of the room. 
The goal keeper is bounded by an ob- 
long court projecting five feet on either 
side of goal and ten feet in front. The 
ball used may be an Association or Rug- 
by foot-ball, the former preferred. The 
object is to play the ball between the 
goals of the opposing side from the 
front. 

Divide the players into equal sides 
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and choose one goal keeper for each, 
giving them some distinctive badge or 
cap, as they have the privilege of han- 
dling the ball with both hands, kicking it, 
or blocking it with either bands or feet 
while it isin their court. Outside the 
court they are subject to the rules gov- 
erning other players, viz., the ball can 
be played only with one open hand or 
any part of the body above the knee ; 
all other plays are fouls, and each foul 
scores one against the side making the 
false play and the ball goes to the op- 
posite side. 

The ball is put in play at the begin- 
ning of the game and after every goal 
is made, as follows: Place it on a spot 
in the centre of the room, equidistant 
from goals. One player from each side 
stands over the ball with hands resting 
on knees; the sides are lined up be- 
hind these players and the goal keepers 
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are at their posts. The ball is put in 
play at a signal from the referee. Ifa 
centre player removes her hands from 
her knees before the signal to start is 
given, the ball is given to the opposite 
side. 

Following a foul, the ball is taken to 
the centre of the room by the side win- 
ning the point and put in play by snap- 
ping it off. After each goal it is put in 
play as in starting. The score for a 
goal counts two. A rough player is dis- 
qualified and a new player cannot take 
her place. 

This game is admirably adapted for 
ladies and children, and is being adopt- 
ed with enthusiasm. It may be played 
indoors, or in the open air, on any scale, 
and is an admirable exercise, particular- 
ly for the lateral trunk muscles, as most 
of the play is made while levelling to 
the front and sides. 


WOMAN 
By Viroe 


Wuart should a woman be? 
At the first all leal and true 
When the song of love sing two. 
What should a woman be 
When her love is pledged to thee? 
All purity. 


What should a woman be 
When the two to one have grown ; 
When each heart has found its own? 
What should a woman be 
When her life is linked to thee? 
Sincerity. 


What should a woman be? 
(Still more love the angels bring ; 
Still the song of love they sing.) 
What should a woman be 
When the song of love sing three? 
Maternity. 


So should a woman be; 
And whatever may befall 
Let the song of love sing all 
So should a woman be; 
So, love, am I to thee— 
Fidelity. 
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IX.—THE WOMEN COMPOSERS 


By Rupert Hughes 


JHEN an intimate 
friend of mine had 
attained the pomp 
of college Senior- 
ity he wrote a most 
exhaustive (not to 
say exhausting) 
thesis on the phil- 
osophical _justifi- 
cation of the ad- 
vanced woman. With Norn-like calm he 
denied all possibility of feminine genius 
in the Professions, the Sciences, and the 
Arts. He proved most conclusively that 
She could never attain any real, perma- 
nent, or high success. Especially in mu- 
sic did he ridicule Her pretensions. 

In the usual course of post-graduate 
diminution the struggle of installing a 
little wisdom has dispossessed a vast 
amount of knowledge. Though less pro- 
found and content, he has come to see 
the error of his way, and now, with more 
appreciative humility, he admits that 
in the Arts as well as at home a woman 
will have whatever she sets her mind 
on, if you will only give her a little time. 

While I must confess my blindness 
to the existence of any downright and 
exalted genius among the women who 
write music—unless Mlle. Chaminade 
and Miss Lang are to be excepted—a 
few of them are doing so much better 
than the great majority of men, and 
most of them are so near the average, 
that it is simply old-fashioned bigotry 
and empty nonsense to deny the sex 
musical recognition. 

"Tis pity, but ’tis true, that women still 
write too little from their own souls, 
too few love-songs in which the woman 
speaks, too few lullabies, and too few 
feminine moods. Yet Art knows no sex, 








* This series began in the May number. The musi- 
cians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley Buck. 
E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley and W. 
H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. Smith. 
Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno Oscar 
Klein, and Horatio W. Parker. Portraits, autographs 
in fac-simile, and examples of the music of almost every 
composer have been given. 


and what they write in man-tone is at 
times surprisingly strong. The vast 
majority of our pianists and singers and 
music-teachers are women, and now 
they are flooding the market with a 
snowstorm of sheet-music. The time 
has evidently quite vanished when 
women, like Mendelssohn’s sister, deem 
it a brazen disgrace to publish their 
compositions under their own names. 
The Atlanta Exposition has promul- 
gated the woman composer with great 
thoroughness, and the number of those 
who have written music, either good 
enough or bad enough for publishers’ 
approval, is astounding. I have neither 
the room nor the patience, nor yet the 
desire, to catalogue the fair legion. But 
among the few who write with evident 
ambition and cultivation the following 
are noteworthy: (As my praise would 
be accredited more than empty chivalry, 
may I beg that my blame be thought 
better than ungallant prejudice ?) 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
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To come down at once to the argu- 
mentum ad hominem—de femina—how 
many living men can point to a com- 
position of more maturity, more dignity, 
and more inspiration than Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s piece of occasion, the Jubilate 
for the Dedication of the Woman’s 
Building at the Columbian Exposition ? 
The work is as big as its name; it is 
the best possible answer to sceptics 
of woman’s musical ability. If it is a 
little too long, that is a common fault in 
the work of men along larger lines. It 
may be too sustainedly loud—curiously 
enough, this is a peculiarly feminine 
quality in music—and the infrequent 
and short passages piano are rather 
breathing-spells than contrasting awe. 
But women do not monopolize fortissimo 
cacophoneity. Frequently this work 
shows a very magnificence of power and 
exaltation. And the ending is simply 
superb—though I could wish that some 
of the terrific dissonances in the accom- 
paniment had been put into the uni- 
sonal voices to widen the effect and 
strengthen the final grandeur. 

Another work of force and daring is 
the Mass in E fiat, for organ and small 
orchestra. It is conventionally ecclesi- 
astic as a rule, and suffers from Mrs. 
Beach’s besetting sin of over-elabora- 
tion, but it proclaims a great ripeness of 
technic. The “Qui Tollis” is especially 
perfect in its sombre depth and richness. 
The “Credo” works up the cry of “cru- 
cifixus” with a thrilling rage of grief and 
a dramatic feeling rare in Mrs. Beach’s 
work ; thence it breaks into a stirringly 
joyous “ Et resurrexit.” An example of 
her undramatic nature is her ballade for 
chorus and orchestra, “The Minstrel 
and the King,” which is uninteresting 
and loose-jointed. 

If people will write cadenzas, I pre- 
sume Mrs. Beach’s “ Cadenza to Beet- 
hoven’s Third Piano Concerto” is a 
good and ambitious example, but to 
me the more difficult and piano-split- 
ting these gymnastic abominations are, 
the more they approach the plane of 
supreme feats of juggling. If, at the 
prime of a long and useless life, one’s 
arduous training culminates in the abil- 
ity to poise on one’s nose a pillar com- 
posed of a wine-bottle, a peacock’s feath- 
er, and a wagon-wheel, the best that can 





Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


be said is that one has chosen a hard 
path to a cheap fame. 

Mrs. Beach’s *‘ Valse Caprice ” has 
just one motive—to reach the maximum 
of technical trickiness and difficulty. It 
would be the equal climax of prodigal- 
ity to waste time learning it. There is 
such a thing as hiding one’s light under 
a bushel, and there is such a thing as 
emptying a bushel of chaff upon it. 

“ Fireflies ” is a shimmering and flit- 
ting caprice of much ingenuity, but it 
keeps in the field of dissonance almost 
interminably, and clear harmony is not 
so much the homing-place of its dissd- 
nance, as an infrequent glint through 
an inadvertent chink. This neat com- 
position is one of four ‘Sketches for 
the Piano,” of which “Phantoms” is 
delightful with ghostliness. “In Au- 
tumn ” is a most excellent tone-poem, 
and ‘‘ Dreaming” is a well-varied lyric. 
As a colorist Mrs. Beach is most orig- 
inal and studious. Her tireless hunt for 
new tints often diverts her indeed from 
the direct forthright of her meaning; 
but this isa better extreme than that 
other of unornamented baldness. It is 
the mean, however, that is golden. The 
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“Danse des Fleurs” offers liberal li- 
cense for color, and it is fairly ravishing 
in its gorgeousness. 

“A Ballad” is at times incoherent, 
but in general lyric and sincere. Her 
“ Barcarolle” is excellent until it gets 
to the intermezzo, when it is as thin 
and thumpy as a trombone solo accom- 
panied by a village band. Much the 
same defect is noteworthy in a “Bal 
Masque,” which is cheap without the 
merit of catchiness. This is surprising 
when one considers the elaboration so 
characteristic of Mrs. Beach. Here, 
too, there isa golden mean. The flow- 
ing grace of the “ Menuet Italien ” 
makes it.an uncharacteristic but charm- 
ing work. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., figds one 
of the hall-marks of genius to be an 
appearance of ease. Horace, too, you 
know, promises to write so that anyone 
will think him easy to equal, though 
much sweat will be shed in the effort. 
It is the transparency of her studious- 
ness, and the conspicuous labor in pol- 
ishing off effects and mining opportu- 
nity to the core, that chiefly mars the 
work of Mrs. Beach, in my opinion. 
One or two of the little pieces that 
make up the half-dozen of the “Chil- 
dren’s Carnival” are among her best 
work for the very cheery ease of their 
look. “ Pantalon,” “ Harlequin,” “Co- 
lumbine,” and “Secrets” are infinitely 
better art than a dozen Valse Caprices. 

Both the defects and effects of her 
qualities haunt Mrs. Beach’s songs. 
When she is sparing in her erudition she 
is delightful. Fourteen of her songs are 
gathered into a “Cyclus.” The first is 
an “Ariette” with an accompaniment 
imitating the guitar. It is both tender 
and graceful. Probably her best song 
is the setting of W. E. Henley’s fine 
poem, “Dark is the night!” It is of 
the “ Erl-King ” style, but highly origi- 
nal and tremendously fierce and eerie. 
The same poet's “ Western Wind” is 
given a setting contrastingly dainty and 
serene. 

“The Blackbird” is delicious and 
quite unhackneyed. “A Secret” is 
bizarre, and “ Empress of the Night” 
is brilliant. With the exception of a 
certain excess of dissonance for a love- 
song, “ Wilt thou be my Dearie?” is 


perfect with amorous tenderness. “Just 
for this!” is a delightful vocal scherzo 
of complete originality and entire suc- 
cess. ‘Ye Banks end Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon ” is characteristically co1plicated. 
Even MacDowell—who for all ‘his eru- 
dition always seeks a large simplicity 
—has wisely kept his setting of this song 
free of garish trinkets. “Ecstasy” is 
a successful attempt at striking the pop- 
ular tone. Even the superb harmonies 
of “ Exaltation” are linked disconcert- 
ingly. Genius is as much in need of 
inspiration about the time to stop as 
about the direction of progress. 

“ A Song of Love ” hits the happy re- 
straint of Chaminade: it is passionate 
and yet lyric, ornamented but not fet- 
tered. ‘Across the World” has been 
one of Mrs. Beach’s most popular songs ; 
it is intense and singable. “ My Star” 
is tender, and the accompaniment is 
richly worked out on simple lines. 
Three Vocal Duets are well-handled, 
but the long “ Eilende Wolken ” has a 
jerky recitative of Hindelian naiveté, to 
which the Aria is a welcome relief. 

Besides these, Mrs. Beach has done 
not a little for the orchestra. Her 
works have been publicly performed by 
the best organizations, and her name is 
always the first to be mentioned when 
American women are mentioned as 
composers. 

Though Mrs. Beach may stand at the 
head of American women for the large- 
ness of her ambition, and the impor- 
tance of her work, I seem to see a more 
perfect fire, enkindled not clogged by 
culture, and a more passionate inspira- 
tion, in the general quality of the music 
of Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang. 

She, too, has written large works, such 
as three concert overtures, two of which 
have been performed by the Thomas 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestras, 
though none of them are published. 
Other unpublished works are a cantata, 
two arias with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and two rhapsodies for the piano. 

« The Jumblies ” isa setting of Edward 
Lear’s elusive nonsense, as full of the 
flavor of subtile humor as its original. 
It is for male chorus, with an accompani- 
ment for two pianos, well individualized 
and erudite. 

It is in her solo songs, however, that 
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her best success is reaped. Herein she 
is, to me, one of the best living com- 
posers ; she rivals Chaminade in a re- 
fined fierceness of passion, and her se- 
date Americanism possibly gives her a 
deeper depth of emotion than the 
French woman reaches. 

When I say that Mrs. Beach’s work is 
markedly virile, I don’t mean it as com- 
pliment unalloyed; when I find Miss 
Lang’s work supremely womanly, I 
wouldn’t deny it great strength, any 
more than I would deny that quality to 
the sex of which Joan of Arc and Jael 
were not uncharacteristic members. 

Such a work as the “Maiden and the 
Butterfly” is as fragile and rich asa 
butterfly’s wing. “ My Lady Jacquemi- 
not ” is exquisitely, delicately passionate. 
* Eros ” is frail, rare, ecstatic. ‘“ Ghosts ” 
is elfin and dainty as snowflakes. The 
“Spinning Song” is inexpressibly sad, 
and such music as women best under- 
stand, and therefore ought to make 
best. But womanliness equally marks 
“The Grief of Love,” which is in every 
sense big in quality; marks the bleak- 
ness of “ Oh, what Comes over the Sea,” 
and the fiery passion of ‘‘ Betrayed,” 
highly dramatic until its rather trite 
ending. ‘Nameless Pain” is superb. 
‘“‘ Lament,” op. 6, is really a great work. 
It is refutation enough of all slanders 
on woman as a composer. 

Look at “ My Turtle Dove,” among the 
“Five Norman Songs,” for fearlessness 
and harmonic exploration. This is one 
of the strongest of Miss Lang’s traits. 
Her récherchés harmonies are no pale 
lunar reflection of masculine work. Bet- 
ter yet, they have the appearance of 
spontaneous ease, and the elaborateness 
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never obtrudes itself upon the coherence 
of the work, except in a few such rare 
cases as “ My Native Land,” ‘“ Christ- 
mas Lullaby,” and “ Before my Lady’s 
Window.” They are singable to a de- 
gree unusual in scholarly compositions. 
To perfect the result Miss Lang chooses 
her poems with taste all too rare among 
musicians, who seem usually to rate gush 
as feeling and gilt as gold. Her “ Ori- 
ental Serenade ” is an example of weird 
and original intervals, and “A Spring 
Song,” by Charlotte Pendleton, a proof 
of her accuracy in choosing words. To 
name almost any of her songs is to 
praise them. 

Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers holds a 
prominent place among women, though 
she seems rarely to surpass the fervent 
passion of a Lowell Mason. She is 
content with almost unvaried harmo- 
nies, and sticks to the original key with 
frigid persistence. Her structural and 
melodious abilities are better. Some- 
times her very coldness serves in good 
stead, as in the sombre “ Nothing” and 
“Come not when I am Dead,” and oc- 
casionally, to make the exceptions nec- 
essary for proving the rule, she breaks 
almost away from hymnal restrictions, 
as in “Clover Blossoms,” in which the 
color-scale is rather cool than cold and 
is enlivened with ecstatic movement. 
“The Rose and the Lily” is equally 
bubbling with enthusiasm. ‘The Sweet- 
est Dream” is impassioned throughout 
and finishes stirringly. 

Mrs. Rogers has also a rare gift of 
humor as is evidenced by such whim and 
gayety as the “ Rhapsodie” and the con- 
tagiously droll “Confession.” Her “Au- 
bade,” with violin obligato, is probably 
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«* Toutes fragiles flours, sitét mortes que névs”) 
Victor Hugo. 
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her best work —the instrument, the 
voice, and the accompaniment having 
each its well-studied individuality. 

Miss Fanny M. Spencer has done 
some excellent sacred music, notably a 
collection of thirty-two original “Hymn 
Tunes,” which are hymnal without be- 
ing stale. They are well harmonized 
and should be welcomed by weary con- 
gregations. Miss Spencer’s “ Magnifi- 
eat” and “Nune Dimittis” are both 
valuable works of excellent strength. 
She has also written a good anthem, 
but her few secular songs are not im- 
portant. 
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has three interesting songs. Miss Ger- 
trude Griswold has published only one 
song, “ What the Chimney Sang,” which 
won its great popularity by its sugges- 
tive variety and real power. 

Miss Georgina Schuyler has pub- 
lished fourteen songs, of which many 
are trivial, especially the Browning 
songs, except “In a Gondola,” which 
is a beautiful melody. The Emerson 
songs and ‘“ When the Tide Comes In” 
display no little art. “The Dove of 
Peace,” by Miss Constance F. Le Roy 
Runcie, is a work of rich simplicity. 
Alice L. Pitman, Marie S. Hammer, 





Rose Mansfield Eversole, Ella C. How- 
ard, and Josephine Rand deserve men- 
tion. Of the artistic work of Miss 
Patty Stair, the concert pianist, I have 


Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins has 
written a clever male quartet, ‘‘ Love is 
a Sickness.” At the Manuscript Society 
I have heard three excellent songs of 
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hers, all unpublished. 


Bird ” is ravishingly graceful. 
Mrs. Mary Knight Wood has done a 
few bits of song, generally marked with 


fine art and deep feeling. Of Miss Har- 
riet P. Sawyer’s songs I care only for 
two — “Across the Dreary Sea” and 
“Thou Art the Rest.” Miss Helen 
Hood’s “Six Song Etchings” are ex- 
tremely thin, though they display an 
occasional sprightliness of fancy as in 
“Jack Frost.” Miss Constance Maud 
has published two songs, both very 
original, artistic, and sincere. They are 
“Olden Days” and “Down Here the 
Lilacs Fade.” Miss Jenny Prince Black 


spoken in my discussion of the Cleve- 
land Colony. 

The famous pianist, Julie Rivé-King, 
has written a number of piano-pieces, 
most of them gaudy transcripts and 
variations of thin floridity. Mrs. Faus- 
tina Hasse Hodges, who is now dead, 
deserves praise for some of her religi- 
ous music: “Blessed are they that 
Mourn” is majestically solemn, like the 
hymnal Beethoven; “The Psalm of 
Life,” though somewhat monotonous, is 
of real depth. Mrs. Hodges also wrote 
that immensely popular, but rather 
cloying, song, ‘“‘ The Rose-bush.” 

Among the countless writers who are 
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compelled, or who choose, to write pot- 
boilers, Mrs. Josephine Gro merits con- 
sideration here, because she knows her 
harmony and manages to tuck bits of 
delightful fancy into her most frankly 
popular works. She has a good sense 
of humor and much instinct for a good 
march. Her “Sultan’s Guard,” to be 
honest, is quite as good as Mozart's 
and Beethoven’s marches alla Turca. 





“Stolen Kisses” is a taking waltz, and 
“Imagination” a graceful caprice. She 
will doubtless do excellently if she takes 
up serious writing. The fact that a 
patent medicine company is to use a 
dance written especially by her, in the 
largest edition of music ever printed, a 
million and a half copies, shows that even 
on the practical side of music women are 
able to take care of themselves. 


A PASSING-BELL FOR NEW YEAR'S FESTIVITY 
By Marmaduke Humpbrey 


HERE is always argument enough 

and to spare against the undigni- 

fied puerility of holiday festivi- 
ties, but the nation that never indulges 
in them is in a bad way. It is one of 
those sentimental paradoxes in which 
every individual case may be wrong 
and the total sublimely right, and one of 
those cases in which two vices make a 
virtue; or if you will go by the gram- 
mar, one in which two negatives make 
an affirmative. 

There are opportunities and oppor- 
tunities. And without doubt, one of the 
least glorious opportunities embraceable 
is a saving lamp-post if one has looked 
over-long upon the New Year's egg-nog 
when it is golden. And yet who does 
not commend the spirit—and moderate- 
ly the spirits—thus manifested so ex- 
tremely? Afterall, what a barren mock- 
ery of hospitality is the blas¢ frigidity 


of welcome with which we latter-day 
saints greet—or, rather, repulse—the en- 
trance of the new year? Where is tiie 
virtue of our austerity? Where the ex- 
cuse for our failure to glow with the 
festive bonhomie of the season ? 

When you come to it, the true dignity 
is that of the man who never thinks of 
his dignity. An American President 
flat on his back and tossing a delirious- 
ly joyful baby in air, is quite as digni- 
fied, in every worthy sense of the word, 
as the same austere dignitary in cus- 
tomary suit of solemn black, with one 
hand in his bosom and his glorious lips 
proud with Demosthenesian platitudes. 
People are fond of making “ dignified ” 
and “deliberate” synonymous, and 
Achilles in battle would be thought less 
worthy the former epithet than the lan- 
guid-gaited, decorous Paris. 

Consequently, festivities that compel 
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some limberness of joint and some at- 
tempt at speedy motion, are thereby 
barred out of the practices of those 
whose god is their dignity. To me, 
however, the inability to bend and un- 
bend—both words meaning the same 
thing, curiously enough—is entirely in- 
compatible with real worthiness. There 
is no tithe of dignity in the funereal prig 
that leers icily upon informality, com- 
pared with that inspiring the genial old 
soul that is a boy again on every holiday. 

But to be languid is the fashion now, 
so the unseemly liveliness of holidays 
goes with the rest of our enthusiasms. 
In the good old days of New York the 
town seemed to become one large family 
reunion. The stores were illuminated 
their brilliantest, windows were deco- 
rated and garlanded, and the streets 
were crowded as at the busiest shop- 
ping hours. Every wheeled thing avail- 
able and all living equines were dragged 
into the celebration and engaged long 
before. Great four- and six-horse stages 
were packed with hilarious mobs. All 
the acquaintances of each passenger 
were visited by the whole crowd, and 
each inundated host was supposed to 
make the fifteen or twenty strangers 
welcome at the abrupt introduction of 
any ring-leader who happened to know 
him. Likely as not, the vandals would 
descend on the dining-room and empty 
the edible treasures with one fell swoop. 
Target companies had gorgeous proces- 
sions, and masqueraders in fantastic 
garb enlivened the streets. The mascu- 
line world went calling, the feminine 
world received him in her own “ open 
house,” or at that of some friend she 
was “assisting.” . 

The New York Herald of January 1, 
1802, came out in an address delivered 
by the carriers, who, it hinted, would 
consent to accept any gratuities prof- 
fered them. In the course of several 
yards of poetry, it was stated that: 


‘*The day devoted is to mirth, 
And now around the social hearth 
Friendship unlocks her genial springs 
And harmony her lyre new strings ; 
While plenty spreads her copious hoard, 
And piles and crowns the festive board.” 


The Evening Post of January 2, 1857, 
seems already to see signs of failing in- 


terest, and regrets that the streets 
seemed less crowded than usual, though 
the day was warm. It pleads as follows 
for the preservation of the holiday 
spirit : 

“Christmas Day cannot be appreci- 
ated by Jews or Turks. Thanksgiving 
is an imported holiday, which has never 
flourished genially outside of New Eng- 
land, and the Fourth of July is com- 
paratively modern; but New Year's 
Day is a common and universal holiday 
for all sects, creeds, and parties, which, 
thanks to the advance of civilization, 
enables them to enjoy one day in the 
year sociably and harmlessly, though per- 
haps not always so rationally as to sat- 
isfy the requirements of severe mor- 
ality.” 

After which lag these 
good wishes: 

“We hope the celebration of the day 
has brought much happiness and few 
headaches to all who participated in it ; 
and that the young gentlemen made 
their two hundred calls, and the ladies 
upon whom they called, derived all the 
pleasure they anticipated from their 
achievements.” 

Then follows the criminal column, 
with the reassuring news that “the city 
kept remarkably sober yesterday, con- 
sidering the occasion. The number of 
arrests was not larger than usual.” 
I counted fifty-one arrests for intoxica- 
tion, with only two-thirds of the wards 
heard from ; the other third more than 
doubled the number. On the morning 
of the 3d, we find that “the New Year's 
rush ” had not even yet subsided in the 
police courts. So cold now, however, is 
the attitude of the country toward New 
Year’s celebration, that even the comic 
papers have sacrificed with infinite re- 
eret this sweet chord of their ten- 
stringed lyre. The evolution backward 
of the holiday first showed itself in the 
habit eager callers fell into, of bounding 
up the steps—with zealous good wishes 
and thirst dividing the tip of the tongue 
—and of finding themselves greeted only 
with a basket yawningly repellant of 
farther approach. The first year these 
baskets spilled over with cards, each 
pasteboard typifying a blighted hope. 
The second year the baskets found no- 
body to push back down the steps. 


suggestive 
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The third year they were not even hung 
out. And it wasa daring youth that pre- 
sumed ¢o call on his ivtimate friends 
on that dread day. And the place of 
the holiday knew it no more. 

But New Year’s Day is too venerable 
a fcte day to be given so irreverent a 
congé. The chocolate-colored Egyp- 
tians, the swart sons of Mahomet, the 
almond-eyed Celestials, the rigid He- 
brews, have always treated the first day 
of the year with pomp. The Romans 
consecrated the day to two-faced Janus, 
who looked both forward and backward. 
Perhaps this is why New Year’s resolu- 
tions are so apt to be two-faced. 

The early Christians were troubled by 
the unbounded license with which the 
pagan world revelled in the day, and 
they denounced its heathenish festivities 
in vain thunderings, till in self-defence 
they incorporated it into their calendar 
and gave it as much of a religious sig- 
nificance as possible. The holiday- 
slaughter the Church could not accom- 
plish, has been achieved by a power 
that has worsted religion in more fields 
than this one. And that power is 
Fashion. 

One of the chief features of New 
Year’s Day has always been an exchange 
of tokens. England and America de- 
vote too much time and money to 
Christmas, to wax very extravagant in 
this line. Perhaps, too, it has lost 
vogue here by the converse of the prop- 
osition of the late Robert Beverley 
Hale, who said that repaying a compli- 
ment is “like giving a New Year's gift 
to a man who gave you a Christmas 
present.” 

In the Roman times, however, giving 
New Year's gifts was an important cus- 
tom, according to Suetonius and Tac- 
itus. Among the Saxons also the year 
was ushered in with tokens of friend- 
ship, and the day was looked upon as so 
important that people calculated their 
age upon the number of these holidays 
they had lived through. 

In early England the kindly sover- 
eigns followed the example of some of 
the Roman emperors and squeezed 
gifts out of their loving subjects. 
Henry III. was especially firm in his ex- 
tortions, and by the time of the seventh 
Harry, the king deigned to be gifted 


only according to especial formula, and 
received a procession of laden vassals. 
Such a scene is fully described in an old 
manuscript. The king and queen sat 
up in their respective beds, and received 
first their mutual gifts and afterward 
those of the nobles and others in order 
of rank—over the footboard. 

In the twenty-fourth year of Henry 
the VIIL.’s reign, the royal presents 
amounted to more than £792, according 
to court records. Bishop Latimer had 
the hardihood to put in the royal hand 
a New Testament with the leaf turned 
down to Hebrews xiii. 4. Edward VL. 
presented gifts to his own servants and 
to the servants of those who presented 
him with gifts. 

“Good Queen Bess” used to “re- 
member” those that remembered her, 
but a doting chronicler, Dr. Drake, 
notes that she took good care to have 
the balance always a little in her favor. 
In fact, he adds, she relied principally 
on New Year’s gifts for the replenish- 
ment of that famous wardrobe in which 
she kept almost as many gowns as Sol- 
omon had wives. The catalogue of her 
Majesty’s presents on this holiday in- 
cludes money, jewels, gowns, mirrors, 
silk stockings, fans, petticoats, and what 
not. To this liberal stockingful every- 
body within her reach contributed, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury who gave 
her £40, down through the apothecary 
to the very dustman. 

In those times the wise tenant pre- 
sented his landlordly tyrant with ap- 
peasing sops, of which capon was the 
favorite and an orange stuck with cloves 
admissible. Ben Jonson introduces in- 
to his “Christmas Masque” a character 
called ‘New Year’s gift in a blue coat, 
servingman-like, with an orange and a 
sprig of rosemary on his head, his hat 
full of brooches, with a collar of ginger- 
bread, his torchbearer carrying a march- 
pane with a bottle of wine on either 
arm.” 

Pins came into general use early in 
the sixteenth century. They were an 
especially appropriate gift to women, 
who found them a vast improvement 
over wooden skewers and clumsy 
brooches. But pins cost money then, 
and they were a luxury. Those who 
did not care to select the pins them- 
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selves, gave the price instead, and pin- 
money got its origin thus. Gloves were 
also a great luxury then, but “ glove- 
money ” is a phrase that never gained the 
wide acceptance of the other term. 

The poets laureate—in those dark, 
almost forgotten ages when England 
had a poet laureate—also wrote elabor- 
ate New Year’s odes which were set to 
music by the best composers and sung 
by famous singers to the royal family in 
high state. Some of the worst poetry 
ever written was accomplished in this 
manner. 

Aside from the celebration of the day 
proper, New Year's eve has usually had 
a celebration of its own. On this holy 
night the Druids cut the sacred mistle- 
toe from an oak in the sacred forest, for 
distribution among the people the next 
day. 

The Eve has been called “Singing 
Fen,” from the carols that made it vocal. 
Some churches call it “ Watch Night.” 
The congregations meet and pray till 
five minutes of twelve ; there is complete 
silence and prayer then till the clock 
tolls in the New Year, and with its last 
stroke a joyous hymn bursts forth. 
The Catholics and many other denomi- 
nations mark the night with special 
service. 

In ancient Gallic times, crowds of 
fantastically garbed men and women 
ran about begging. They disturbed 
the vigils in the churches so much, that 
in 1598 an edict was published forbid- 
ding their entrance. Then they roved 
so freely under their chief “ Rollet 
Follet,” and caused such anguish to the 
sedate and the timid that the legisla- 
ture forbade their frolic altogether in 
1668. Among the French the day is far 
more hilariously treated than among us. 
They call it the day—“le jour de Van.” 

The Wassail-bowl was the fountain of 
all English drinking-songs, and an altar 
of poetry and mirth generally. It comes 
from an old Saxon greeting, Wes hal !— 
be hale! A bowl of special ale or other 
cheering liquor was passed around 
among the family, and each, as he drank, 
toasted the rest with a beaming wes hal / 
The poor used to carry about a brightly 
beribboned bowl, wherein the charita- 
ble would throw money, which the wiz- 
ard at the tavern would transform into 





good stout drink. In Nottinghamshire 
the voung women, in their best smocks, 
varried a bowl to friendly doors, and 
sang especial songs. In Derbyshire, 
the hostess drops her wedding-ring into 
the punch or “ posset,” and each of the 
party, as he takes his ladleful, tries 
mightily to scoop up the ring to insure 
marriage before the New Year is itself 
rung out. 

In Cumberland a mob used to make 
the pathways hideous by packing into 
baskets or on rails any woman or man 
they met, trundling them to the public- 
house, and accepting as ransom a Six- 
pence current at the bar. 

Much fame belongs to the Scotch 
*“Hogmonay,” for it was the craziest of 
all their “ daft days.” 

Children went about begging bread, 
which the wise housewife was busy 
making for days before. They sang, 

‘* Hogmonay, 
Trollolay, 
Give us of your white bread, and none of 
your gray.” 


Which is supposed to have been a cor- 
ruption and translation of the old 
French Christmas custom, when mobs 
went about crying, 
‘* Au gut menéz, 
Tiré liré, 
Mainte du blanc et point du bis.” 

Famous too, was the hot-pint of Scot- 
land. On New Year’s Eve everybody 
had a party or went to one. As the 
clock doled twelve, all the men and 
women fell to kissing promiscuously 
(the prigs shook hands only); then they 
wished all well over the hot-pint, which 
has been called “a most horrible com- 
position of strong beer, whiskey, eggs, 
etc.” Often they sang, 

‘Weel may we a’ be, 
Il may we never see. 
Here’s to the King 


And the gude companie !” 


Sometimes they cooked the hot-pint 
in a large kettle, and bore it steaming 
to the houses of their friends ; with those 
they met in the streets, on similar er- 
rands, they exchanged sips. In Edin- 
burgh the laughter-ringing streets were 
fuller this night, between twelve and 
one, than at midday. In 1812 a band 
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of ruffianly limbs of Satan conspired to 
set upon and rob the more wealthy rev- 
ellers. They accomplished the desecra- 
tion of open hospitality to the death of 
a policeman and a youth, and to the al- 
most complete annihilation of the cus- 
tom. The only grain of consolation is 
that three of the rioters were subse- 
quently roped into the next world. 

The Strathdown Highlanders were 
wont to bring home loads of juniper 
and a pitcher of water from a“ dead 
and living ford.” Early in the morning 
the water was drunk as a charin against 
evil eyes and like meddlers. The 
bushes were then set on fire until the 
occupants of the room had coughed out 
all evil and almost their own lives, when 
the windows and doors were opened 
and the cattle treated to the same 
smoke-down. 

In Scotland the first Monday in the 
year is reverenced as Handsel Monday. 
In some places a blazing tar- barrel 
was carried around the town, and in 
places a bonfire kept burning well into 
New Year’s Day to burn the old year 
out. This was convenient for those 
whose fires went out, as one of the most 
reverend superstitions was the fear of 
giving away any light on New Year’s 
Day. Neighbors might freeze before 
they would fly in the face of Providence. 

In Yorkshire men and women, with 
blackened faces and strange costumes, 
went about with brooms to sweep the 
ill-treated Old Year out. In Derbyshire 
they throw open the door at midnight 
and cry “ Welcome! Welcome!” to the 
New Year. Whether anything ever 
comes in besides influenza and pneu- 
monia, deponent saith not, but the cus- 
tom is eminently poetical. 

In the Isle of Man ashes are spread 
over the floor by the peasantry. If the 
next morning shows—I was about to 
say, the vestige—the faintest trace of a 
footprint in the ashes there is much ado, 
for if the toe points to the door a child 
will die before the year dies. If the 
foot points in, the new year will bring 
another mouth to feed. 

Of all New Year’s superstitions the 
“first foot” had the widest vozue. In 
some plices it was held unlucky for 
anyone to leave the house until someone 
from without had entered. If the whole 
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population had believed and obeyed, 
they would all be inside yet, unless some 
obliging tramp slept in the street all 


night. The sex and hair of the first 
visitor was also vitally important. 
Women and light-haired men were 


rudely unwelcomed, while dark-haired 
folk could earn money and intoxication 
by well-timed calls. In the Isle of Man 
the “ first foot ” is called by the musical 
name of quaalltagh, whatever that means. 

In Scotland the zealous lover was 
wont to steal to the sweetheart’s door to 
be her “ first-foot ;’ if he met some 
shrivelled relative instead, he was the 
butt of vast ridicule. Sometimes, in 
the south of Scotland, the girls used to 
race to the well after midnight. The 
first toskim off the “ flower of the well ” 
had the best chance for that now obso- 
lete desideratum, a husband. 

In Ireland a cake is thrown against 
the door by paterfamilias. This guaran- 
tees the house against hunger for a 
year. Just howis not explained, but I 
presume it hits the waiting wolf on the 
tip of his tender nose. 

The early Puritans in this country 
were entirely too good to indulge either 
in what Cotton Mather called “ wanton 
Bacchanalian Christmasses,” or in the 
equally heathenish and cavalierly New 
Year’s merrymaking. Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle records one case only, and that is 
when ‘rigid Judge Sewall awoke with 
pride to hear a blast of trumpets under 
his window early the first morning of 
1697. As he wrote a poem on the occa- 
sion and had it eried through the town 
by a bellman, perhaps this explains the 
ill-favor in which the holiday was after- 
ward held. 

Nowadays we almost begrudge the 
blossoming year a peal of bells. It in- 
terrupts sleep and interferes with hy- 


giene. Our end-of-the-century children 
are born as mature as Richard IL. 


They look through their diminutive 
spectacles and patronize Santa Claus as 
hilariously incredible. As for shudder- 
ing at New Year’s superstitions, that 
would be really quite too puerile for 
even the children. By so much the 
more do the older folk flout the idea. 
We have had too much evolution. The 
trouble with us is that we know too 
much. 























PYRAMUS AND THISBE 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


“> | L is quite the old story 
—albeit Pyramus had 
nothing of the Greek 
about him, save that 
he was entirely human. 
_ He was, further, a stout 
\f young fellow, muscular 
and well set up, with 
<<") ~\ the merriest eye in the 
~ “os. world, and a habit of 
'* having his own way. 

Thisbe! Well, Thisbe had truly clas- 
sic lengths. She was supplely tall, with 
a high, light step, and lips so richly red 
that any well-conditioned Wall must 
have dissolved to convenient chinks, for 
the hope of even witnessing her kisses. 

The Wall was duly there—duly wood- 
en. The fierce Lion, too, plaved up to 
his predestinate part. That it was not 
in the end a tragic one must be set to 
the credit of Providence. Certainly it 
is by help of Providence only that Love 
lingers blossoming on the breast of 
moiling earth. 

So much by way of proem. Upon a 
summer Sunday morning, whoever had 
chosen to look might have seen in the 
Reverend Timoleon Waters a volcano, 
still smoking after violent eruption. 
The gentleman was, in spite of his cloth, 
of a nature so igneous that it was held 
to be no wonder he delighted more in 
the terrors, than the promises, of the 
law. It was a sort of frozen fire, fitly 
indexed by his austere slenderness, his 
scintillant gray eyes, his voice, metallic 
and grating as the note of a cracked 
bell. 

Nature is fond of paradoxes, not to say 
miracles. One of them was giving the 
Reverend Timoleon a daughter such as 
Thisbe—who was set down in the family 
record as Frances Matilda, and known 
affectionately among her intimates as 
“Pinky.” Her mother was a little, 
brown-rabbit woman, who never vent- 
ured to breathe save by her husband’s 
permission. Yet now and again, in her 
little queaking voice, she told her four 
children of her pioneer grandmother— 
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a big, splendid, handsome creature, the 
belle of her time, who had once chased 
a horse-thief single-handed, until she 
made him relinquish her pet mare, and 
who, when her brother was wounded in 
defending the block-house against In- 
dians, caught up his rifle as it fell, and 
sent its bullets as straight and as fast as 
ever he had done. 

Atavism explains much. It was the 
most natural thing in the world for three 
of the young Waterses to throw back to 
this fine strain. Though the Reverend 
Timoleon fought and prayed against the 
rebellion in his own household, it did 
not hinder Tom, the eldest, from going 
where he listed, until, after a particularly 
violent quarrel, he went utterly away. 
Poor Mrs. Waters grieved in secret, as 
only such mothers can. Openly: she 
said, with a weak smile that was the 
quintessence of heroism : 

“Why, certainly, my dear! You were 
exactly right! If Tom—had—had kept 
on as he was going, he must have come 
to some very bad end.” 

The Waterses lived then in a biggish 
house, with many windows, and bos- 
cages of orchard and shrubby tangle 
running close about it. Tom’s seat at 
the hearthstone was scarcely cold before 
Marianne, the girl next younger, devel- 
oped a lover of whom her father would 
not hear. When the youngster came 
manfully asking for Marianne, he was 
ordered out o’ doors and forbidden ever 
to set foot there again. 

“Tf he may not come here I shall go 
to him! Depend on that,” Marianne 
said, with eye-beams as straight as those 
that had sped her great-grandmother’s 
rifle bullets. Even her father quailed 
before them, though he by no means 
gave over his purpose. Every night 
thereafter for a week, he turned a key 
upon the girl as soon as she went to her 
chamber. For seven mornings he found 
her safe. Upon the eighth, emptiness 
confronted him. Emptiness! and an 
open window to explain it. By a rope 
contrived of torn bed-linen, Marianne 
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had lowered herself, gone to the stable, 
mounted bare-back the fleet young mare 
that was her own particular property, 
and galloped away to her lover, waiting 
just outside her father’s bounds, to make 
her his wife. 

It spoke volumes for the soundness 
of the Reverend Timoleon’s constitution 
that he did not instantly fall in a fit. If 
he had been a layman, he would doubt- 
less have sworn roundly. In default of 
that, he felt that he must give himself 
the relief of action. He suspected, but 
could not prove, complicity on the part 
of his household. The two daughters 
left him he was resolved, at all hazards, 
to control. Eliza Jane was sure to walk 
as he might order. She was her mother 
over again. But Pink! Ah! She was 
a vexing problem. Chit of eleven that 
she was, had she not said to her father’s 
face that he was a mean old thing—she 
didn’t blame Marianne —more, she would 
go and see her in her new home, if she 
had to run away ? 

Though stern and bad-tempered, the 
Reverend Timoleon was not of the bru- 
tal fibre that can lay violent hands upon 
a woman-child. Perhaps, too, he was a 
trifle awed by the fire and fury of such 
an out-giving. If one of the lambs in 
his woolly flock had spoken audible re- 
monstrance, it would have been scarcely 
more astonishing. As much as it was 
in him to relax toward anything, he had 
relaxed toward Pinky. It was quite 
impossible that he should make a pet 
of anything—or ever be less than a fig- 
ure of family-awe. She had seemed a 
shy, bright, small creature, full of whim 
and vagary, but wonderfully obedient, 
up to the minute of crisis. So he had 
approved her—and in approving loved 
her better than any of the others. Her 
revolt, if truth must be told, did not 
shake the father’s affection. It but 
fixed the more firmly his intention to 
keep his will his household’s supreme 
law. 

Inside a week he bad sold the house 
of many windows and pleasant bos- 
eages. The lawn of it gave well upon 
the high road. For long, a thrifty 


neighbor had coveted the seat, as a 
place of places for a country tavern. 
The Reverend Timoleon had refused to 
sell, not that he had affection for the 
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place, but because he had a human and 
pious delight in keeping an adverse sec- 
tarian from that which was his heart’s 
desire. Fate played into his hands. 
Now, just when he had bethought him 
that he must give up this choice revenge, 
and let another denomination have ad- 
verse possession, here came a stranger 
with money in both pockets entreating 
to buy what the other wished to sell. 

It was an altogether delightful thing. 
Getting cash in hand made it possible 
to choose a future home exactly as he 
would. The Reverend Timoleon’s fancy 
was no vagrant. He had his mind en- 
tirely made up as to the When and How 
he would move. After that, the Where 
troubled him little. He had not looked 
about three days, when he stumbled upon 
a tract of land, still virgin forest, save 
for one bald, high-lying field, in the cor- 
ner farthest away from any neighbor. 

Therein he built a house of hewed 
logs. It had two tail square pens, with 
a passage between, wide rough piazzas 
back and front, and thin-necked, tall, red 
chimneys at either end. The piazza- 
roofs went a little more than half-way 
to the deep eaves. Above them the 
smooth, thick wall spread unbroken. 
There was not a window worth the 
name anywhere in the building. Either 
side the fire-places in both stories, a 
space had been hewed between two logs 
big enough to hold a single pane of 
glass. Yet the lower floor was fairly 
habitable. Doors with heavily battened 
shutters gave upon the piazzas back and 
front, and led to the big central pas- 
sage, which in summer weather could 
be thrown entirely open. The kitchen, 
the weaving-house, and the saddle-room 
stood some fifty yards away, each upon 
its separate seat. In the lot just back 
of the house, were half a dozen cabins 
for the twenty slaves, who fared at all 
points very nearly as did their owners. 

This house, the Reverend Timoleon 
felt, was emphatically his castle. Once 
his trusty bolts were shot, he could rest 
easy over the most headstrong daugh- 
ter that ever teased a parental heart. 
He had set it end on to the narrow 
road which ran in through the woods, 
from the highway a mile off. It was im- 
possible for anybody to reach it without 
coming under fhe master’s eye, either 
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as he sat by the chimney peep-hole 
within, or in the corner of the piazza 
without. He had a trim yard, fenced 
foursquare, and sowed to grass, but ut- 
terly forbade that it should be cumbered 
with fripperies of vine and shrub, or 
even thriftily beset with orchard trees. 

Like a wise commander, he gave 
thought to making surprise impossible. 
There should be no covert, no skulking 
place, nothing to help an enemy, if ever 
one prowled about. By the same im- 
pulse, every shelter of woodland was cut 
away from the field’s edge. It took 
time to clear even a decent breadth in 
the heavy timber. All the land brought 
under plough, the master of it resolved, 
should lie where his eye could range 
over it, without his stirring from his seat. 

He planted an orchard as far away as 
possible. He would have shown him- 
self a wiser man, had he set the trees 
quite in the eave-shadows. As has hap- 
pened often to shrewder men, his pre- 
caution invited in the end his discomfit- 
ure. 

That is to say, by the time his thrifty 
young apple-trees were coming into 
fruit, and his peaches had reached the 
stage of full-bearing, the Reverend Tim- 
oleon found himself possessed of two 
grown daughters, the very handsomest 





were to be married come Christmas 
Eve. Naturally, the summer at the 
Waterses homestead was a long dream 
of preparation. 

An outfit proper to the double estate 
of ministers daughter and minister's 
wife, meant something in those good 
times. All day and every day the big 
wheels whirred, the looms beat out 
a clamorous accompaniment to love’s 
young dream. There were blankets, 
counterpanes, table-linen to be spun 
and woven, not to mention the quilts, 
the fine sewing and embroidery, the 
knitting, and netting and lace-making 
that went on. Besides all that, there 
were preserves, pickles, jellies, catsups 
to make. Wine, too—the Reverend Tim- 
oleon believed in it ‘for the stomach’s 
sake,” and somehow felt it free from all 
taint of iniquity if made at home, though 
that which came with a foreign seal and 
label was an offense in his nostrils. As 
the peach crop happened to have hit 
fully that year, Mrs. Waters determined 
that her daughter must have at least 
one demijohn of “peach liqueur,” and 
quite two bushels of the finest dried 
fruit the orchard could produce. 

People suffer generally for their vir- 
tues. Through the good woman’s moth- 
erly providence came that which later 


The only passer-by was a little negro boy. 


young women in the county. They 
knew and practiced, too, ali the arts 
of skilled housewifery. That was very 
well indeed, in Eliza Jane’s case. She 
had meekly accepted a husband of her 
father’s choice—a young minister, of 
whose rigid orthodoxy the elder man 
felt himself a trifle in awe. The pair 


wrung her motherly heart. Through 
all the clutter and flutter of sewing, and 
the rest of it, Pinky had worked tire- 
lessly and without complaint. What 
wonder then that she had come to 
crave light and motion and liberty, or 
that she sought to gain a spice of vari- 
ety in what was at best an arduous task ? 
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* Let me go tothe orchard with Aunt 
Sally and Sook and Nell,” she said to 
her mother. “Have the kiln built there 
in the edge next the spring, and we can 
dry peaches just three times as fast as 
if we had to tote them way up here.” 

Mrs. Waters trembled, doubted—at 
last gave in, overborne by her daugh- 
ter’s sheer audacity of suggestion. Of 
course the Reverend Timoleon had first 
to be consulted. Wonderful to relate, 
he approved the plan as almost an em- 
anation of genius. So, when August 
brought the bulk of fruit to full ripe- 
ness, you might have seen any day, in the 
shade of the big sugar-trees that stood 
about the spring, a tall, pretty girl, with 
sleeves tucked above the elbow, peeling 
deep red or golden yellow peaches as 
though her life depended on it. As 
she finished one, she tossed it into the 
wooden tray that a very fat black wom- 
an held in her lap. Then the black 
woman seized it, whipped into ita short, 
blunt, broad-bladed knife, cruelly keen 
of edge, gave a dexterous twist, and 
dropped the flesh cut to the “ double 
cup” back into the tray, while the 
stone went flip into the basket just be- 
hind her elbow. There was certainly 
sleight-of-hand about it. Aunt Sally 
was noted the country-side through for 
her skill. It was mighty well she had 
it, too. Mrs. Waters had decided that, 
as a minister’s wife prospective, Eliza 
Jane must have nothing but cling-stone 
peaches dried for her. They were ever 
so much sweeter and firmer and light- 
er-colored, when the drying was done, 
than the soft free-stones. They would 
answer for home use ; but she did not 
intend that Eliza Jane’s future parish- 
ioners should be able to pick the light- 
est flaw in the things she had brought 
from her own home. 

The kiln stood some twenty yards 
away. It was just a flattish structure 
of clay and stones, with double flues 
underneath, and a queer, squat chimney 
at the farther end. Upon the stone up- 
per surface Aunt Sally set her double 
cups delicately in place, letting them 
barely touch one the other. Her son 
Nicodemus, a stout lad of fifteen, kept 
up fires beneath, what time he was not 
lugging in peaches from the orchard 
that lay at one side. 


Pinky loved the spring and all about 
it. It was, indeed, the one touch of free 
beauty in her narrow existence. The 
water was so tricksy, so full of musi- 
cal babblings ; it flashed and rippled so 
in the vagrant sun-rays filtering through 
the thick green overhead. It was so 
happy always—even in the scant days of 
hard frost. Then, indeed, it became a 
fairy tale made manifest in pearl, dia- 
monds, all manner of gems. Lower 
down, the water might lie prisoned un- 
der glare ice. Here, at the well-head, it 

was forever a living stream, dimplixg, 
dancing, giving out a vernal breath, yet 
hanging the dipping shrubs, the hum- 
ble weeds and grass upen the mar ge, 
with jewelled fripperies and rare fantas- 
tical frosting. 

Birds haunted it the summer through. 
Squirrels, too, crept in from the woods 
beyond to drink and play. Silver and 
golden butterflies hovered in clouds 
above the moist, sunny places along the 
spring branch. Now and again, a rab- 
bit hopped in, lapped delicately, nib- 
bled a blade of grass, then went away 
with long leaps as though frightened of 
his shadow. 

All the Waters tract was inclosed with 
a stout—agegressively stout — worm 
fence. A by-road led through it, 
though, coming in at a gate upon the 
distant highway, and running quarter- 
ing past the spring (out of view of the 
house) on to another gate that gave up- 
on the route to Zion church, which stood 
five miles away, and in which the Rev- 
erend Timoleon preached regularly up- 
on one Sunday in the month. People 
thereabout said that but for the hope of 
further hearers, the world would have 
had to go round about, instead of 
through, the minister’s gates. However 
that may have been, the fact remains 
that the road was seldom used save by 
Sunday church-goers. Otherwise, Pin- 
ky would never have been allowed to sit 
day after day within ten yards of the 
edge of it. 

Within the first three days the only 
passer-by was a little negro boy riding 
from mill upon an old white mule, and 
looking ridiculously small by contrast 
with his fat corn-sack. He had pulled 
off his rimless straw hat to “Miss Pin- 
ky,” then drawn rein and sat for ten 
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minutes at gossip with Aunt Sally, Things went swimmingly about the 
Sook, and Nell. Even then they were fruit kiln. Upon the fourth morning, 
loath to let him go. He had spent half as Aunt Sally raked yesterday's drying 
the day at the mill—by consequence to one side, and began scooping it with 
had gathered from others of his kind her two hands into a big tray, Pinky 














all the news that was stirring within 
ten miles of the place. *‘Demus, who 
stood leaning upon his axe, sighed a 
little enviously as he listened to the re- 
cital.. Up to a year back, he, too, had 
been a mill-boy, privileged to loaf, fight, 
fish, or dive in the’ mill-pond through 
his precious hours of waiting. How he 
hated the long legs, the big swelling 


muscles that had made his master say 
he was too big for such work. Most 
times ‘Demus rejoiced in his approach 
to adolescence. Obviously, though, there 
were disadvantages even in being a man 
grown. 


A noise of hoofs made her 






said, eying compla- 
cently the yellow fruity 
mass : 

* Aunt Sally, it seems 
to me we ought to get 
through easy by Satur- 
day night. With what 
you have, there must 
be over a bushel, bone- 
dry now. And father says it’s the nicest 
he ever saw— much as he has gone about.” 

“Dem peaches is pintedly good— 
our’n always is, dough,” Aunt Sally 
said, judicially, crushing a sample cup 
between her strong white teeth, A 
noise of hoofs made her turn short 
about. There was Pinky, blushing in 
the face of a man, a young man, well 
dressed, well mounted, and evidently a 
stranger, for he said, baring his head as 
he spoke : 

«Will you be so kind as to tell me if 
I am in the road to Zion church ?” 

“Yes, sir, that is, you will be if you 


turn short about. 


’ 
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turn to the left, when you get outside 
the gate,” Pinky said, blushing a love- 
lier red. A red, indeed, which shamed 
the pinky peaches “Demus just then 
brought in from the orchard. It was 
so early, work was barely beginning. 
Pinky’s hands were fresh and dainty. 
She filled them with fair fruit and held 
them out to the stranger, saying, with 
the prettiest shyness : 

* Perhaps you may like to put these 
in your pocket.” 

*“No!—but I should like ever so 
much to eat them here and now,” the 
stranger said, getting down lightly from 
his tall horse. “I am thirsty—thirsty 
as a desert,” he went on ; “ yousee I got 
up at daylight this morning, and have 
been riding nearly ever since.” 

Of course, he was Pyramus. Men, in 
the town where he abode, called him 
Jack Jimmerson, and* wrote him John 
Jamieson. His profession was the law, 
his predilection politics, his present 
errand the making of a campaign speech 
at the barbecue to be held that day in 
Zion church’s grove. All the neighbor- 
hood would be there—the Reverend 
Timoleon among the rest, though the 
stress of matrimonial preparation held 
his womenkind at home. 

Equally of course, Pyramus loitered 
through an hour beside the spring. 
Why should he not, when the first 
mingling of eye-beams had told him 
that here was Thisbe? Within five 
minutes it had come out that they were 
very near to acquaintance. He had 
known Tom, her banished brother, very 
well indeed, and was, besides, a college 
mate of Eliza Jane’s lover, Simeon Par- 
dee. Then his cousin Mary had been 
Pinky’s desk-mate throughout her year 
at the female academy. By time reve- 
lation got that far, Pyramus found him- 
self so many fathoms deep in love, he 
ceased to take account of anything but 
Thisbe and Thisbe’s eyes. 

What eyes they were! Lustrous, 
limpid, of the purest gray-green, set un- 
der perfect brows, and shaded with 
curling lashes that swept her cheek in 
drooping. They were full of happy 
light when at last he rode away—light 
that lingered the summer day through, 
and flashed out divinely when at sun- 
down again he came riding by. The 
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day’s work was over, and the black peo- 
ple all away. Pinky had stayed behind, 
not in hope to see him again, but to let 
herself dream happily through a little 
space of solitude. Allday she had been 
rapt—so softly smiling, so starry-eyed 
that even her gentle mother had looked 
at her with a questioning glance, though 
she had not courage for speech. 

The girl knelt at the very well-head, 
with her stained hands low in the bab- 
bling water, where-it poured over the 
walled brink. Glassed in the upper 
pool, she saw herself bareheaded, with 
summer in her face, the last low sun-ray 
touching to gold the ripples of her 
hair. It was tawny-flaxen with high 
yellow lights. She had strained it away 
in the most work-a-day fashion, yet, 
here or there, little rebellious locks 
strayed from the comb, and clung ten- 
drilwise to neck and forehead. As she 
gazed, something cut across the stealing 
sun-ray. She started up to find young 
Jamieson standing besice her, his arms 
folded close, a world of yearning in his 
eyes. 

“You did not expect me—but I am 
here!” he said, moving back a step. 
“Let me tell you why!” he went on. 
“Don’t think I am mad.or a knavish 
fool—it is to say, I love you—I shall 
love you all my life—to ask if—if you 
will try to love me—and—and marry 
me—when you have had a little time to 
think of it.” 

“T would rather not—not listen to— 
such things, away from my father’s 
house,” Pinky said, drawing a pace 
farther from him, though her eyes said 
it was not in repulse. The young fel- 
low half smiled. 

“T would rather speak them there— 
yes, a hundred times!” he said, “if 
only I might! Thatis why—let me tell 
you all the story. You know what a 
campaign speech is. I made one to- 
day—and did my best for my side— 
the Democratic one. I did not know 
your father then—or that he was a 
Whig 

“Oh! He is!—he puts Henry Clay 
next to the people in the Bible!” Pinky 
murmured with a little gasping breath. 

“So I found out—too late!” Pyra- 
mus said, smiling in spite of himself. 
“ Unluckily I pitched into Mr. Clay and 


























his doctrines. I admit I was even flip- 
pant toward both—=so flippant the Demo- 
crats cheered themselves hoarse.” 

“How I wish I had been there!” 
Thisbe said, with sparkling eyes. He 
took her passive hand in his and went 
on. 

“ Dinner came just after my speech. 
At the table I heard someone address 
your father byname. At once, I turned 
and spoke to him—can you not guess 
what it was about ?” 

“No!” Thisbe half-whispered, though 
her cheeks said Yes. 

“T asked him squarely if I might 
come to his house as a suitor for his 
daughter, his younger daughter,” Pyr- 
amus said, raising her hand to his 
lips. “He heard me through with the 
most stony and frozen civility. Then 
he——” 

“T know—don’t tell me, please,” 
Thisbe said, hiding her eyes with her 
free hand. 

“But I must—it is all that excuses 
my present audacity,” Pyramus said, 
uncovering her eyes. “He told me just 
this, ‘Young man, I don’t know but 
I'd a little rather countenance a free- 
thinker than a free-trader. As to my 
daughter, I don’t know how she had 
the bad luck ever to fall in your way. 
I’ve tried to see to it that my children 
kept decent company. From this time 
forward, she will have orders never to 
recognize you again.’.” 

“Yes, sir-ee! I give ‘em to her here 
and now,” the Reverend Timoleon said 
behind them. He was flinging himself 
out of saddle with intent to seize his 
daughter. She gave him an arresting 
look. “You had better stay where you 
are, father!” she said, shrinking a lit- 
tle away from her lover. “Iam going 
home now—before I go, though, hear 
this. Mr. Jamieson has asked me to be 
his wife. I tell him, to your face, that 
I will do it.” 

With that she held out her hand to 
Pyramus. He kissed it, and at once 
she ran away. The father gasped and 
half strangled in helpless rage. Pyra- 
mus looked after Thisbe till the cluster- 
ing orchard-boughs hid her from view, 
then raised his hat to the Reverend 
Timoleon, vaulted upon his horse, and 
galloped away. 
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It was upon the Sunday week, after 
this momentous happening, that the 
Reverend Mr. Waters found himself in 
a state of suppressed eruption. To be 
precise, it was the second Sunday in 
August, set apart by immemorial cus- 
tom to the Big Meeting at Zion. A 
Big Meeting, you must understand, is 
vastly different from ordinary year- 
round services. 
There are two 
sermons, with 
dinner in be- 
tween — dinner 
that is the cause 
and occasion of 
many housewife- 
ly heart - burn - 
ings, and house- 
wifely triumphs. 
It is etiquette to 
have the morn- 
ing sermon from 
a visiting broth- 
er—the most 
eminent that can 
possibly be pre- 
vailed on to ap- 
pear. Generally, the pastor, coming after 
him, felt on his mettle to show his sheep 
that the bread of life was as strong and 
full-flavored when home-supplied as 
when it came with a famous outer 
stamp. The Reverend Timoleon, in es- 
pecial, was reported to lay himself out 
in the effort to eclipse his predecessor. 
Upon this particular Sunday though, 
he was well content to feel himself out- 
shone—for Simeon Pardee, his son-in- 
law prospective, was to preach the elev- 
en o clock sermon. 

Life had ambled with Mr. Waters be- 
tween the day of defiance and the dawn 
of the second Sunday. He had not 
spoken to Thisbe of their cause of dis- 
cord—she had refrained equally from a 
look or word at which the most cap- 
tious could cavil. She had sung about 
the house, and worked with the old 
hearty good-will. She had even shown 
a tolerant deference of Eliza Jane’s 
Simeon, at whom hitherto she had 
looked askance. Yet the light in her 
eyes said she had not forgotten Pyra- 
mus. Whenever he caught that shin- 





"| give ’'em to her here and 
now. 


ing regard, her father was stirred to 
The fellow had not 


vague uneasiness. 
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come near her—of that the old man 
was certain. He was sure, too, that 
written communication was impossible. 
The mail came always first into his own 
hands—there had been, there could be, 
no suspicious letters. 

The only one, indeed, which his 
younger daughter had received had 
been in the hand of her school-mate 
and dear friend, Mary Tipton — and had 
been read aloud to the assembled fam- 
ily, with whom the writer of it wasa 
decided favorite. 

Yet it was that identical letter that 
led up to the eruptive state. Thisbe 
unwittingly dropped it upon the grass 
in front of the door, as she came across 
it Saturday night. Her father had a 
pernicious habit of early Sunday rising. 
He saw it, picked it up, and looked with- 
in, to find writ fair between the lines of 
it, not metaphorically but in good black 
ink, a plan to make vain his vigilance. 
Pyramus had written by the hand of 
his cousin, that he would come to the 
big meeting with a marriage license in 
his pocket. He would keep out of 
sight until the intermission — Thisbe 
must steal away then, in company with 
Mary—they would go to a minister or 
magistrate, and be married hard and 
fast before they could possibly be over- 
taken. 

Then did Mr. Waters hug himself for 
his own forethoughted wisdom. Turn- 
ing from the letter he looked at the 
windowless walls so thick and stanch 
of timbers, the heavy doors, well fur- 
nished with bolt and bar. The sight 
reassured him to such an extent he 
said no word of his discovery until 
after breakfast, albeit the length of his 
prayer at family worship made Thisbe’s 
heart sink with undefined foreboding. 

Notwithstanding, she dressed herself 
in her modest best, even smiling at 
such ghostly glimpses,of head or hand 
as the tiny mirror in her dusk upper 
chamber allowed. Her frock was a 
clear organdie sprigged with blue. She 
had blue ribbons at her waist, and a 
smother of blue corn-flowers over her 
white Neapolitan bonnet. Bronze shoes, 
low enough to show the pretty clocks 
in her stockings, twinkled in and out 
from the organdie’s lower rim. If she 
was gloveless, her hands abundantly 
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justified the state, so white and firm 
and pink-tipped were they, in spite of 
the peach-drying. 

At sight of her, a flicker of pride lit 
her mother’s patient eyes. Her father 
gave her a long, measuring glance. By 
this every one felt the thunder in 
the air—though nobody could guess 
in what quarter the cloud sat. Out- 
side there was a bustling ado. Mr. 
Waters made a point of having all his 
slaves go to church as well as_ his 
own family. This day, if no other in 
the year, the matter was imperative. 
The big wagon was driving off full of 
laughing, scrambling figures. Behind 
it rumbled the ox-cart, heaped with 
melons, fruit, and bursting dinner-bas- 
kets. Two of the younger men on 
horseback came behind the cart. The 
new rockaway, still brave in gloss of the 
shop, stood in wait at the door, for the 
master and his family. 

“We are all ready, dear!” Mrs. Wa- 
ters said, a little timidly, as her hus- 
band kept still his eyes on Thisbe. 

“No—not quite!” he said, turning 
half about. With staring eyes she 
watched him fetch in the water-pail, 
newly filled, two candles in tall brass 
sticks, and a plate of bread. He set 
the candles on the mantel-shelf, the 
bread upon the little table beside the 
big Bible, then turned to Thisbe with a 
fearful look, saying, in deepest chest, 
tones : 

“Sit there! You are to stay at home 
to-day. I have given you food and 
drink, little as you deserve it. All day 
I shall wrestle in prayer that God may 
give you grace to repent of this shame- 
less attempt to deceive your father— and 
mother. I shall lock the doors behind 
me—if I find the locks broken, the man 
who does it shall taste the extremest 
penalty of Burglary. Tell him that, if 
he comes. He will hardly venture 
though—not if he is wise at least, as I 
shall leave Lion loose, and on guard.” 

*O—Oh! Timoleon!” Mrs. Waters 
cried, smothering asob. It was the first 
time since Marianne ran away that slie 
had ventured on so familiar an ad- 
dress. Thisbe caught her little mother 
in her arms. 

“Don’t say a word, mammy! Notif 
you love me—and don’t, don’t cry !” she 




















said, patting the tremulous head. “I 
shall do very well—certainly nothing can 
carry me off. Go along and hold up your 
head, and don’t let folks gossip about 
why I am not at church with the rest.” 

“ But—but Lion—he may kill—Oh! 
can’t you send word that—that nobody 
must come here?” Mrs. Waters said, 
wringing her hands, and looking at the 
big, shaggy, savage mastiff, who lay 
snapping and panting on the floor of 
the front piazza. He was a huge brute 
—strong enough to pull down a bull, 
savage enough to tear a man limb from 
limb, if by ill hap he was angered. Usu- 
ally he was hampered with a heavy 
block and chain. He had a sort of sat- 
urnine docility toward his master, who 
alone dared to loose him utterly. Mrs: 
Waters wondered dully sometimes that 
her husband kept the creature. Tom, 
her absent boy, had brought him home, 
a blind whining puppy. Tom loved 
dogs and had the most wonderful way 
with them. The most savage fawned 
upon him. It was nine years since he 
left her—and seven since she had seen 
Marianne. It all came back afresh as 
she stood shaking in Thisbe’s arms. 
Her mother’s heart rose up, crying aloud 
for her children. She turned to face 
her husband, saying, distinctly : 

“Tf my daughter must be a prisoner 
on bread and water, I will stay and 
share her punishment.” 

“No, mammy! no!” Thisbe expos- 
tulated. ‘Go along, please, unless you 
want to break my heart. Dear, sweet, 
precious mammy! you must not stay. 
Never mind about me. I promise you, 
on my honor, you shall find me here 
when you come back.” 

At last the girl prevailed. She kept 
up a brave front until she heard the 
roll of departing wheels. Then she sat 
down and let her head fallin her hands, 
crying piteously. Brave as she was, it 
was a desolate prospect—that of staying 
all a long hot day behind bolts and bars. 
What air and light she had, came 
through the tiny pigeon-holes either 
side the chimney. They were not big 
enough to thrust the head through, 
but she could glimpse the blue sky, 
the white woolly thunderheads sailing 
athwart the wind, afar off the wood- 
land rim that shut out the big world. 
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She 
was alone with the cattle in the pasture, 
the horses stamping at flies as they 
grazed, the fowls clucking and preen- 
ing about the yard, or fluttering wildly 
in the light black mould of the wood- 
pile, a little way back. Her thought 


No human sound came to her. 


ran longingly to the spring. It was so 
cool there—so full of shady rest, so 
touched with that peace which passeth 
understanding, so vocal with the noise 
of babbling water and singing bird. 

If only she might reach it—dip her 
hot hands in its refreshing, drink her 
fill of its sparkling, coolness! A wave 
of desolate longing overwhelmed her— 
darkness rose before her eyes—she felt 
herself slipping into merciful insensi- 
bility. 

Presently she seemed to be awakened 
by a noise of steps and Lion’s furious 
barking. Almost before she knew it, 
she was at the pigeon-hole, clinging to 
the hand Pyramus had thrust within. 
It was the left hand. The right was 
busy beating off Lion’s wild plunging. 

“How did you know—Oh! do go away 
—he will kill you!—the dog I mean— 
Lion! Good, old Lion! Down, sir! 
Down!” poor Thisbe panted, holding 
tight to his hand the while she entreated 
him to go away. She was truly terri- 
fied for him, yet not so. It seemed to 
her impossible, now he was there, that 
any harm or separateness should ever 
come to them. 

“T was watching—I saw them pass 
without you—then I came straight to 
see what it all meant,” Pyramus said, in ~ 
breaks of cudgelling off his assailant. 
“ Mercifully, this brute was away when 
first I came. I had a sense that you 
were prisoned just here. I had just 
brought up the big chicken coop so as 
to reach the—window, when he came at 
me like a whirlwind. Luckily I had a 
cane worth more for use than show. I 
have taught him evidently to respect 
me, while I keep my present position. 
If I got down x 

“He would mangle you—you must 
not risk it!” Thisbe cried in terrified 
accents. 

Pyramus laughed—not quite easily— 
but said, “I should leave you only for 
help to set you free. This is mon- 
strous !-—-the greatest outrage !—Sweet- 
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heart, all my life will not be long enough 
to make up to you for having suffered it.” 
said Lion, stretch- 
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“ Bow-wow-wow ! 
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“You are delightfully penetrating, 
sir!” Pyramus said, holding out a 
friendly hand. “Surely, you have not 


ing himself watchfully upon the grass forgotten Jack Jimmerson—the boy you 


at the coop’s foot. In 
spite of everything _~- 
Thisbe laughed aloud. - 

“Lion does not 
mean to let you trifle 
with my young affec- 
tions,” she said ; “I am 
sorry, very sorry for 
you—but you will have 
to stay where you are 
until father comes 
home.” 

“T am willing—but 
you must kiss me!” 
Pyramus said, setting 
his face to the pigeon- 
hole. Of course, This- 
be blushed, and at first 
drew back, and ended 
by laying her sweet 
lips to his. Then they 
talked as lovers will, of 
a thousand inconse- 
quential things — and 
in such converse al- 





taught to swim?” 

** Not much I haven’t 
—but hanged if I 
thought of you as 
grown up and wanting 
to be my brother-in- 
law !” Tom said, wring- 
ing the hand hard and 
heartily. “Tell me 
what the row is,” he 
went on; “I think, 
without knowing any- 
thing about it, I must 
see you through. I 
haven't forgotten what 
a row I had to hoe. Is 
the old gentleman as 
sure as ever that he 
has the Deity’s private 
ear ?” 

“Quite!” Thisbe 
said, sticking out her 
hand to fondle her 
brother’s cheek. He 
had clambered up be- 


most forgot their pres- “If 1 got down——’ side Jamieson, and was 
eut evil plight. trying to get a look at 

“Well! Upon my soul! Of all the sister he had left so small, now 
things! I say there! what are you up grown beautifully tall. As he stood 


to?” a strong voice said presently. 
Lion sprang savagely forward, but next 
breath crouched fawning at the new- 
comer’s feet. ‘There he beat the earth 
with his tail, snuggling his head against 
the stranger in most unheard-of fashion. 
Yet there was nothing out of common 
about the man. He was big and well 
muscled, with shrewd eyes that had at 
bottom a humorous spark, which leaped 
up quizzically as he surveyed the young 
fellow mounted upon the coop. 

“I vow you are the most original 
burglar!” he said at last. ‘‘ That is, if 
you are a burglar—and your position 
admits no other explanation.” 

“Tom! Tom! It’s my dear old 
Tom! My brother!” Thisbe cried, 
straining her eyes outside. 

“And you are Pink—I know that 
pipe of yours!” Tom retorted ; “I un- 
derstand now. You’re grown up—and 
the old man is raising Cain over this 
young fellow, your beau.” 





patting her hand, the lover told suc- 
cinctly what his case was. When he 
had done, Tom slapped him on the 
shoulder, saying : 

“Well, my children, I see daylight 
for you—if you can trust me and have 
a trifle of patience.” 

He whispered a sentence or two in 
Jamieson’s ear. At once the young 
fellow flung up his hat crying : 

“ Glorious! Gorgeous! Perfectly mag- 
nificent !” 

* Lie low and keep dark!” Tom ad- 
monished, striding off with Lion, savy- 
age Lion, sniffing at his heels. 

Two hours later he came back with a 
paunchy, jolly person in his wake. 

“T got him—it was as I said—he had 
stayed at home to save his watermelons 
from the meetin’ folks,” Tom shouted 
as they came in earshot of the pair. 
“There they are, Squire Nixon,” he 
went on, nodding toward the pigeon- 
hole, through which Thisbe had thrust 
































her hand. “One in, one out—but that 
makes no sort of difference. You tie 
the knot hard and fast, as this docu- 
ment and the laws of Tennessee authorize 


you todo. Ill go security that it’s all 
right. If the old gentleman wants to 


row with anybody—why, you send him 
to me.” 

Squire Nixon needed no second bid- 
ding. He had suffered much and long 
from his neighbor’s overwhelming piety. 
Inside five minutes, Pyramus and Thisbe 
were husband and wife. 

None too soon either. The Waters 
family came home hot foot, before five 
o'clock. Not within the congregation’s 
memory had the Reverend Timoleon 
been so brief in bis advice to the higher 
power. He drove homeward like Jehu, 
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fast and furiously—nor checked his 

speed till he was at the piazza steps. 
Three men sat in shade of it—and 

one rushed to catch Mrs. Waters and 


crush her against his breast. Another 
stood with folded arms and a stealing 
smile, while at his elbow the paunchy 
squire piped out : 

“ Pa’sson, you owe me a heap ; I helped 
Tom here to git away and make er man 
of hiself—now I’ve turned in, and give 
you another son—one that'll be in Con- 
gress before you know it.” 

Then for the first and last time, the 
minister swore a good mouth- filling 
oath. Perhaps it saved him from fall- 
ing ina fit. At any rate, he lived to re- 
fer proudly to “My son-in-law, Senator 
Jamieson.” 
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By T. Hart Anderson 


from one important section of the 
Constitution, and the various 
statutes which have been enacted by 
Congress under its provisions, conferred 
many advantages and benefits on the 
people of this country. The Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall make 
laws for the advancement of the useful 
arts and sciences, by securing to inven- 
tors and authors the exclusive right to 
their inventions or writings for a limited 
time. Under the provisions of the sec- 
tion of the Constitution referred to, 
Congress has passed from time to time 
various statutes which form the founda- 
tion of the American patent system. 
Nowhere in these statutes does it appear 
that the benefits to be derived therefrom 
are to be enjoyed by men alone; nor, in 
fact, are the benefits confined to the 
adult inventor, for many patents are is- 
sued to infants, in the legal sense, and 
there is an instance of a patent being 
issued to a child six years of age, who 
while at play with its blocks and sticks, 
invented a toy rattle to amuse its juve- 
nile mind. 
It is of patents granted to women, 
however, that this article will treat, and 


[ absence of the word “male” 


in a limited space an attempt will be 
made to outline the field of invention 
illustrated by the many patents granted 
to women inventors. 

Women were not slow in availing 
themselves of the rights and privileges 
conferred by the Constitution and laws 
of our country, and our patent system 
was but a few years old when the first 
woman inventor applied for and ob- 
tained a patent, giving her a monopoly 
in her invention for a certain specified 
time. 

As you all know, a patent is in the 
nature of a contract between the United 
States on the one hand, and the inven- 
tor on the other, whereby the United 
States stipulates, in consideration of the 
inventor disclosing his invention in 
order that the people may obtain the 
benefits therefrom, that he is to have 
the exclusive right to make, use, and 
sell his invention throughout the United 
States and Territories, for a certain and 
limited period ; and upon the expiration 
of the patent the invention is to become 
public property, to be freely used by 
everyone. 

The first patent granted to a woman 
inventor in this country bore the date 
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of May 5, 1809, and related to the art 
of weaving straw with silk or thread ; 
and from that year to 1860 there were 
issued to various women upward of 
sixty patents for new and useful inven- 
tions. 

From 1860 to 1870 there were three 
hundred and twelve patents issued to 
ingenious women, the cause of the in- 
crease in this decade doubtless being 
our civil war, which to a great extent 
stimulated the inventive faculties of our 
people. Many patents granted during 
the years 1860 to 1565 were for imple- 
ments of war, clothing for soldiers, food 
products which were put up in compact 
form to be easily carried by the soldiers 
on the march, camp furniture, cots, im- 
plements, and medical dressings and 
devices used in the care of the sick and 
wounded soldiers on the field. 

During the next ten years, from 1870 
to 1880, the number of patents issued 
to women shows a large increase over 
the previous decade, the whole number 
in this period being nine hundred and 
thirteen, or nearly three times as many 
as were issued the preceding ten years. 

The banner year of this decade was 
1876, which has one hundred and twenty- 
four patents to its credit. The large 
issue inthis year can doubtless be at- 
tributed to the Centennial Expositicn, 
where thousands of women from all 
parts of the country had constantly be- 
fore them, during their pilgrimages 
through the great Exposition buildings, 
hosts of exhibits of ingenious and in- 
tricate machinery and improved devices 
of all kinds—household articles, furni- 
ture, ingenious cooking utensils, and 
other things of wonderful manufacture, 
which naturally appealed to. the keen 
perceptions of the ingenious feminine 
mind. 

In the next decade, from 1880 to 
1890, the large number of one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight patents 
stands to the credit of the women in- 
ventors, while the present decade indi- 
cates that the ratio of increase will be 
maintained, there having been issued one 
thousand and ninety-eight patents to 
women inventors from 1890 to March 1, 
1895, making in all a total of four thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-one pat- 
ents to the credit of ingenious woman 
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from 1809 to 1895—a record of which 
all the sex should be proud. 

Again, in the present decade, we see 
the effect of great expositions on the in- 
ventive faculties of the people. The 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 did 
much in the way of stimulating the in- 
ventive talents of our women, who in 
that year took out more than three hun- 
dred patents, a greater number than 
ever before. 

The number in 1894 fell short of this, 
but the record for 1895 indicates that 
that issue will be not only equalled but 
surpassed. 

These inventions are to a great extent 
in the line of household articles and 
wearing apparel, but not by any means 
confined thereto. __ 

An inspection of the list of patents 
issued to women will show that their 
field of invention is as boundless as that 
of man. There is no art that lacks its 
representative feminine inventor. 

The arts relating to tanning, dyeing, 
engineering. and electricity, all have 
been invaded by the skilful cunning of 
the subtler sex. 

As before referred to, the first patent 
issued to a woman related to the art of 
weaving. The next patents in order, re- 
lated to improvements in corsets, car- 
bonated liquids, stoves, hats, spinning- 
wheels, moccasons, vehicle wheels, 
shovels, bleaching straw, educational 
globes, cook-stoves, bellows, lavender 
balsam, and ice-cream freezers ; while as 
early as 1845 we find a scientific woman 
inventing and patenting a submarine 
telescope and lamp. 

Another ingenious woman, who doubt- 
less had had much trouble in making the 
kitchen fire burn, devised and patented a 
composition for kindling: fires which 
could be readily and instantly ignited, 
whereby the trouble was entirely obvi- 
ated. 

Interspersed with patents for improve- 
ments in ‘corsets, dresses, ruffles, etc., 
there may be seen patents for a reaping 
and mowing machine ; for a vapor bath 
apparatus ; for a war vessel and struct- 
ures of defence; for reducing straw to 
make pulp, and various medical com- 
pounds for the cure of cholera and other 
ills, all invented and patented by women. 
Among other patents are the following, 

















of a character that would seem beyond 
woman’s sphere entirely; but which 
_ nevertheless were found to be of much 
value and were used to a great extent: 
an improved rail for street railways ; 
a cooler to preserve cadavers before 
burial ; an improved alloy of metal to 
resemble silver; an improvement in 
street lamps ; and an electro-therapeutic 
appliance. 

The patents granted to women for 
improvements in sewing-machines are 
legion, and many of them have proved 
to be of great value. Washing-machines 
have also received a good share of at- 
tention from the woman inventor, as 
witness the great number of patents is- 
sued for the same. 

Many have been the attempts to devise 
a perfect dish-washing machine, and a 
large number of patents to women are 
for such devices. 

Cradles and cribs, nursing-bottles, 
baby carriages, and children’s clothing 
and toys are represented by hundreds 
of patents issued to fair inventors. 

Speaking of toys calls to mind a pat- 
ent for a paper doil, which was issued 
to a young girl scarcely in. her teens, 
who has for several years received from 
a large manufacturer $1,200 a year for 
the privilege of making and selling the 
patented doll. ~ 

Many patents have been issued to 
women for bustles and panniers, when 
such devices were in style; and pads, 
shields, and forms, as well as false-hair 
constructions, are represented by a large 
number of patents. On the other hand, 
we find a woman devising and patent- 
ing a device for deadening the noise 
caused by the running of trains on the 
elevated roads, for which she was hand- 
somely paid. 

Another ingenious woman with a me- 
chanical turn of mind invented a ma- 
chine of a wonderful, complex construc- 
tion for making paper bags, and obtained 
for herself both fame and fortune. The 
machine was entirely automatic in oper- 
ation ; paper was fed to it in a strip 
from a roll at one end, and was cut 
into proper lengths, folded into tubular 
shape, and pasted and formed into per- 
fect paper bags, which were discharged 
from the machine at the other end. 

This machine revolutionized the man- 
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ufacture of paper bags and largely re- 
duced their cost. Bags heretofore made 
by laborious hand processes were turned 
out by the thousands daily by this ma- 
chine, much more perfect and uniform 
than could possibly have been produced 
by hand. 

This same woman has other patents 
for ingenious and complicated machines 
for cutting out parts of garments, where- 
by a great number of the same part of 
a garment may be cut out at one oper- 
ation; and also machines of wonderful 
construction which are used in cut- 
ting out rubber shoe soles, having sur- 
mounted the many difficulties which 
had theretofore attended the cutting of 
rubber stock. 

Of recent patents granted to women 
may be noted many for improved forms 
of hooks and eyes, and dress clasps, and 
fastenings of every description ; also 
systems of patterns and measurements 
for cutting out and fitting dresses. New 
dresses worn by actresses on the stage 
while doing the dizzy whirl of the skirt 
dance, as well as the modern dress for 
women of the divided skirt species, bi- 
cycle leggings and gaiters, have all been 
the subject-matter of patents granted to 
women. 

A Brooklyn woman has invented and 
patented a waterproof garment known. 
as “The Duck’s Back,” and a skirt of 
the pantaloons variety, which is alleged 
to be much worn by women whose oc- 
cupation and habits cause them*to lead 
active lives. 

Women have also invented and pa- 
tented various devices and improve- 
ments on agricultural implements ; baby 
carriages ; barrel attachments and bicy- 
cle attachments, one of the latter being 
a pneumatic tire. 

Speaking of pneumatic tires, people 
are going crazy, as it were, about pneu- 
matics. Everyone seems to have an 
idea that it is patentable broadly, to re- 
move the stuffing which has been com, 
monly used in various parts of harness, 
in bedding, and in other things ofa simi- 
lar character, and to replace the same 
with compressed air. This is not true, 
however, for the only thing that can be 
patented in such cases is the special 
construction of the device. 

Building appurtenances, such as win- 
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of May 5, 1809, and related to the art 
of weaving straw with silk or thread ; 
and from that year to 1860 there were 
issued to various women upward of 
sixty patents for new and useful inven- 
tions. 

From 1860 to 1870 there were three 
hundred and twelve patents issued to 
ingenious women, the cause of the in- 
crease in this decade doubtless being 
our civil war, which to a great extent 
stimulated the inventive faculties of our 
people. Many patents granted during 
the years 1860 to 1565 were for imple- 
ments of war, clothing for soldiers, food 
products which were put up in compact 
form to be easily carried by the soldiers 
on the march, camp furniture, cots, im- 
plements, and medical dressings and 
devices used in the care of the sick and 
wounded soldiers on the field. 

During the next ten years, from 1870 
to 1880, the number of patents issued 
to women shows a large increase over 
the previous decade, the whole number 
in this period being nine hundred and 
thirteen, or nearly three times as many 
as were issued the preceding ten years. 


The banner year of this decade was 
1876, which has one hundred and twenty- 


four patents to its credit. The large 
issue inthis year can doubtless be at- 
tributed to the Centennial Expositicn, 
where thousands of women from all 
parts of the country had constantly be- 
fore them, during their pilgrimages 
through the great Exposition buildings, 
hosts of exhibits of ingenious and in- 
tricate machinery and improved devices 
of all kinds—household articles, furni- 
ture, ingenious cooking utensils, and 
other things of wonderful manufacture, 
which naturally appealed to. the keen 
perceptions of the ingenious feminine 
mind. 

In the next decade, from 1880 to 
1890, the large number of one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight patents 
stands to the credit of the women in- 
ventors, while the present decade indi- 
cates that the ratio of increase will be 
maintained, there having been issued one 
thousand and ninety-eight patents to 
women inventors from 1890 to March 1, 
1895, making in all a total of four thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-one pat- 
ents to the credit of ingenious woman 
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from 1809 to 1895—a record of which 
all the sex should be proud. 

Again, in the present decade, we see 
the effect of great expositions on the in- 
ventive faculties of the people. The 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 did 
much in the way of stimulating the in- 
ventive talents of our women, who in 
that year took out more than three hun- 
dred patents, a greater number than 
ever before. 

The number in 1894 fell short of this, 
but the record for 1895 indicates that 
that issue will be not only equalled but 
surpassed. 

These inventions are to a great extent 
in the line of household articles and 
wearing apparel, but not by any means 
confined thereto. 

An inspection of the list of patents 
issued to women will show that their 
field of invention is as boundless as that 
of man. There is no art that lacks its 
representative feminine inventor. 

The arts relating to tanning, dyeing, 
engineering. and electricity, all have 
been invaded by the skilful cunning of 
the subtler sex. 

As before referred to, the first patent 
issued to a woman related to the art of 
weaving. The next patents in order, re- 
lated to improvements in corsets, car- 
bonated liquids, stoves, hats, spinning- 
wheels, moccasons, vehicle wheels, 
shovels, bleaching straw, educational 
globes, cook-stoves, bellows, lavender 
balsam, and ice-cream freezers ; while as 
early as 1845 we find a scientific woman 
inventing and patenting a submarine 
telescope and lamp. 

Another ingenious woman, who doubt- 
less had had much trouble in making the 
kitchen fire burn, devised and patented a 
composition for kindling: fires which 
could be readily and instantly ignited, 
whereby the trouble was entirely obvi- 
ated. 

Interspersed with patents for improve- 
ments in ‘corsets, dresses, ruffles, etc., 
there may be seen patents for a reaping 
and mowing machine ; for a vapor bath 
apparatus ; for a war vessel and struct- 
ures of defence ; for reducing straw to 
make pulp, and various medical com- 
pounds for the cure of cholera and other 
ills, all invented and patented by women. 
Among other patents are the following, 








of a character that would seem beyond 
woman’s sphere entirely; but which 
_ nevertheless were found to be of much 
value and were used to a great extent: 
an improved rail for street railways ; 
a cooler to preserve cadavers before 
burial ; an improved alloy of metal to 
resemble silver; an improvement in 
street lamps ; and an electro-therapeutic 
appliance. 

‘The patents granted to women for 
improvements in sewing-machines are 
legion, and many of them have proved 
to be of great value. Washing-machines 
have also received a good share of at- 
tention from the woman inventor, as 
witness the great number of patents is- 
sued for the same. 

Many have been the attempts to devise 
a perfect dish-washing machine, and a 
large number of patents to women are 
for such devices. 

Cradles and cribs, nursing-bottles, 
baby carriages, and children’s clothing 
and toys are represented by hundreds 
of patents issued to fair inventors. 

Speaking of toys calls to mind a pat- 
ent for a paper doil, which was issued 
to a young girl scarcely in her teens, 
who has for several years received from 
a large manufacturer $1,200 a year for 
the privilege of making and selling the 
patented doll. ~ 

Many patents have been issued to 
women for bustles and panniers, when 
such devices were in style; and pads, 
shields, and forms, as well as false-hair 
constructions, are represented by a large 
number of patents. On the other hand, 
we find a woman devising and patent- 
ing a device for deadening the noise 
caused by the running of trains on the 
elevated roads, for which she was hand- 
somely paid. 

Another ingenious woman with a me- 
chanical turn of mind invented a ma- 
chine of a wonderful, complex construc- 
tion for making paper bags, and obtained 
for herself both fame and fortune. The 
machine was entirely automatic in oper- 
ation ; paper was fed to it in a strip 
from a roll at one end, and was cut 
into proper lengths, folded into tubular 
shape, and pasted and formed into per- 
fect paper bags, which were discharged 
from the machine at the other end. 
This machine revolutionized the man- 
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ufacture of paper bags and largely re- 
duced their cost. Bags heretofore made 
by laborious hand processes were turned 
out by the thousands daily by this ma- 
chine, much more perfect and uniform 
than could possibly have been produced 
by hand. 

This same woman has other patents 
for ingenious and complicated machines 
for cutting out parts of garments, where- 
by a great number of the same part of 
a garment may be cut out at one oper- 
ation; and also machines of wonderful 
construction which are used in cut- 
ting out rubber shoe soles, having sur- 
mounted the many difficulties which 
had theretofore attended the cutting of 
rubber stock. 

Of recent patents granted to women 
may be noted many for improved forms 
of hooks and eyes, and dress clasps, and 
fastenings of every description ; also 
systems of patterns and measurements 
for cutting out and fitting dresses. New 
dresses worn by actresses on the stage 
while doing the dizzy whirl of the skirt 
dance, as well as the modern dress for 
women of the divided skirt species, bi- 
cycle leggings and gaiters, have all been 
the subject-matter of patents granted to 
women. 

A Brooklyn woman has invented and 
patented a waterproof garment known. 
as “The Duck’s Back,” and a skirt of 
the pantaloons variety, which is alleged 
to be much worn by women whose oc- 
cupation and habits cause them*to lead 
active lives. 

Women have also invented and pa- 
tented various devices and improve- 
ments on agricultural implements ; baby 
carriages ; barrel attachments and bicy- 
cle attachments, one of the latter being 
a pneumatic tire. 

Speaking of pneumatic tires, people 
are going crazy, as it were, about pneu- 
matics. Everyone seems to have an 
idea that it is patentable broadly, to re- 
move the stuffing which has been com, 
monly used in various parts of harness, 
in bedding, and in other things ofa simi- 
lar character, and to replace the same 
with compressed air. This is not true, 
however, for the only thing that can be 
patented in such cases is the special 
construction of the device. 

Building appurtenances, such as win- 
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dow frames and sashes, ceiling support- 
ers, and various fire-escapes, have re- 
ceived much attention from women. 

The classified list shows that most 
patents to women relate to culinary 
utensils, furniture, and wearing apparel, 
many hundreds being issued in these 
classes yearly. 

Educational appliances, heating and 
ventilating apparatus, medical appli- 
ances, motors, plumbing, printing, and 
binding, railway appliances, theatrical 
apparatus, toilet articles, toys and games, 
and trunks and bags, are some of the 
things that have been improved by the 
ingenious woman inventor. 

A woman who was doubtless much 
troubled by “ hubby” coming home late 
at night and with his “night key ” tem- 
porarily mislaid, invented and patented 
a device for lowering a key from a win- 
dow, to save herself the trip down the 
dark hall and stairs to open the door. 

The patents for designs must not be 
forgotten, as they form a very inviting 
field for the exercise of the artistic and 
inventive talents of women. 

In this branch there are thousands of 
patents issued yearly, and many of them 
to women for new and useful designs. 

Many women of artistic tastes make a 
great deal of money creating new and 
pretty designs for wall-papers, carpets, 
and rugs. You have all, no doubt, ad- 
mired the beautiful designs in cut glass- 
ware, dishes, and china which are dis- 
played in the shop-windows ; also the 
novel and beautiful silver toilet acces- 
sories, such as brushes and mirrors, and 
the thousand and one articles of the sil- 
versmith’s art; but not many of you 
realized that almost every one of them 
has been patented, in order to protect 
the manufacturers of the same, and to 
prevent others copying them. 

Almost everything of this nature, how- 
is patented; all of Haviland’s 
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beautiful china, and the fine silverware 
of Tiffany, are protected by patents 
issued to their designers, the particular 
shape, configuration or ornamentation 
being the subject-matter of each patent ; 
and many of the beautiful designs are 
the creations of the artistic tastes of 
women. 

Many of the souvenir-spoon designs 
are patented to women, and there is one 
woman in New York City who is en- 
gaged in designing wall- papers for a 
large manufacturer of such goods, and 
who yearly takes out many patents for 
her graceful work. 

This branch of the patent business 
ought to, and does, constitute a large 
and inviting field for the employment of 
women. 

Many beautiful designs for various 
articles could be created, by bright 
women of artistic tastes, in a few hours’ 
work each day ; and that such creations 
would be valuable, and would find a 
ready market, is attested by the fact 
that a number of women are earning 
handsome annual returns in such em- 
ployment. 

Other inventions which yield hand- 
some returns, and in the manufacture 
and sale of which some women have 
made fortunes, are patent medicines for 
various complaints, toilet washes, face 
bleaches, and powders. 

Many face or toilet masks to be worn 
over the face at night, for the applica- 
tion thereto of salves and lotions for the 
purpose of improving the complexion, 
and apparatus for steaming the face, 
are patented by women, whe make large 
sums of money from their use and sale. 

From the foregoing it may be readily 
seen women have done much toward 
the development of the arts and sciences, 
the perfection of which is to-day re- 
garded with wonder and admiration by 
everyone. 














THE NEW WOMAN 


IN 


OFFICE 


By Joseph Dana Miller 


we may, the status of woman in so- 

ciety is undergoing, by the action 
of irrepressible forces, an astonishing 
and formidable change. Conservatism 
may frown upon the advance of woman 
into the domain of politics and govern- 
ment, but it can no more effectually 
bar her entrance into these fields than 
it can oppose itself successfully to the 
action of winds and tides. 

The “new woman,” as she is called—a 
term which, outside of the caricaturist’s 
imagination, may be defined to mean a 
woman who entertains unconventional 
ideas of womanly independence and 
woman’s relation to society—feels that 
she is man’s helpmate in more than one 
sense, and whether as wife or spinster, 
has an interest in what goes on outside 
the household. She contends, with 
much show of reason, that exclusive de- 
votion to the duties of wifehood and 
maternity narrows her intellectual ac- 
tivities, and makes of her a merely sensi- 
tory animal. It is sometimes said that 
there is no insuperable objection to the 
entrance of unmarried women into po- 
litical fields, but I think that statistics 
will confirm my present impression, 
which is, that more than half the women 
in public life to-day are married. 

Already the advanced woman has won, 
in the face of protests from conserva- 
tism, a point of vantage in the struggle 
for political equality far greater than is 
suspected. 

In England this progress is not less 
noteworthy than here. In 1888 the 
late Lady Sandhurst was elected to the 
London County Council, and though 
her seat was successfully contested, the 
sentiment of both Liberals and pro- 
gressive Conservatives is unquestion- 
ably in favor of the admission of women 
to seats in the county councils. The 
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House of Lords has twice voted on a 
bill granting to women such rights, and 
nearly doubled the number of affirma- 
tive votes on the introduction of such 
measure for the second time. 


And this 





would hardly be in the nature of an in- 
novation, since Selden tells us that 
ladies of birth and quality sat in the 
Saxon Witenagemot. 

Women may vote throughout Great 
Britain for very many local officials, and 
may themselves fill many important of- 
fices. Their efficiency as Poor Law 
Guardians is beyond question. Women 
may be Royal Commissioners, Collectors 
of Poor Rates, Road Surveyors, and 
Overseers of the Poor. 

Women do many things that the un- 
thinking assert they are unfitted to do. 
And it is scarcely safe to contend that 
there is any intellectual or physical in- 
capacity which renders women unfit for 
certain tasks. She is unfitted for mili- 
tary service, yet it is well to remember 
the amazons of Dahomey, and the ac- 
count in Tacitus, of how the women 
priestesses, when the stronghold of 
Mona was attacked, fought with despe- 
rate fury. Boadicea and Joan of Are 
were essentially warlike women. On 
the admission of Wyoming as a State. a 
Miss Helen Furniss organized a State 
militia company, a not insignificant in- 
dication of the remnant of certain war- 
like impulses. 

Women are architects in New York, 
and car conductors in Chile; they work 
in mines in Europe, and edit papers in 
American cities. At Cottonwood Falls, 
Kan., a Miss Snow runsa bank. The New 
York Central Railroad has two women 
agents along its route. Woman is per- 
haps unfitted for farm work, yet a Mrs. 
Emma Perry is a remarkably successful 
ranchwoman in the western part of 
Kansas. We are told that they lack in- 
ventive faculty, yet the list of women in- 
ventors grows. A young woman is a 
mail-carrier over a lonely forty-mile 
route in Montgomery County, Ga. 
A woman was captain of a Mississippi 
steamboat for seven years. The London 
Northern Railroad has a woman railroad 
train despatcher; West Virginia, a 
woman railroad engineer, and Texas a 
woman railroad president. 
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This list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but it does not enter within our 
present scope. We have to deal with 
the subject of women olfice-holders, and 
it is here that the progress achieved, 
within the last thirty years, is little less 
than startling. It is in the West that 
the greatest strides have been made. 
Though Wyoming has had unlimited 
woman suffrage for over twenty years, 
it is Colorado and Kansas that must be 
reckoned the banner States in the 
“woman movement.” Oskaloosa, Kan., 
for a period was governed by a mayor 
and city council composed of women. 
They are said to have brought about 
many important reforms. The city of 
Edgerton, Kan., had a mayor, police 
justice, and councilmen, all women. 
Mrs. Lease, one of the most remarka- 
ble women that have ever graced the an- 
nals of Kansas, was president of the 
State Board of Charities. Though she 
has retired temporarily from the full 
giare of public observation, her career is 
too recent and too well known to need 
special mention. In a letter to the 
writer, Mrs. Lease is especially positive 
in her conviction that wherever there 
are women in State institutions for de- 
fective and delinquent classes, there 
should be at least one woman on the 
board of management. 

Miss Mabel Spencer is county physi- 
cian in Riley County, is but twenty- 
nine years of age, and was born in Se- 
dalia, Mo., at which place she received 
her early education. She has been a 
resident of Riley County only a few 
months, but her phenomenal success as 
a physician has led to her appointment 
as health officer for the county. 

The Kansas City Journal of November 
6, 1895, stated that Dr. Mabel Spencer 
was the first woman on record to receive 
this appointment; and this item has 
gone the rounds of the metropolitan 
press. This, however, is a mistake. 
Mrs. Alice G. H. Anderson, M.D., was 
appointed health officer of Nemaha 
County, Kan., in 1890. Mrs. Anderson 
is therefore entitled to the distinction 
of being the first woman county health 
officer in the world. 

There are other women office-holders 
in the State of Kansas. Belle M. Reed 
is register of deeds for Mead County, 
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and Ruthie C. Hartman for Mitchell 
County. There are nineteen counties 
in the State that have elected women as 
superintendents of public instruction. 

Among women office-holders of Kan- 
sas was Mrs. Eva M. Blackman, secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Police Board 
of Leavenworth, the first and only wom- 
an to fill such an office. Her early 
life is the story of a fatherless girl 
brought up by a courageous mother of 
limited means. Living among coal- 
miners, Mrs. Blackman became inter- 
ested at an early age in the condition of 
the laboring people, and became an 
active worker in the single-tax and la- 
bor-reform movement, leaving the Dem- 
ocratic party to become a Populist. 

In October, 1893, when she was but 
twenty-seven years of age, Mrs. Black- 
man was appointed secretary of the 
Police Board of Leavenworth. She im- 
mediately set about improving the con- 
dition of the jail, and on the expiration 
of her term of office turned over to the 
new board “the cleanest jail in Kan- 
sas.” It had formerly been the vilest. 

After a visit to other cities, she intro- 
duced a schedule of police patr.’ pat- 
terned after that in use at Kansas ‘ity, 
Mo., to which she added a report . 1d 
checking system. By this means th 
whereabouts of every man on duty was 
known every half-hour. Communica- 
tion at other times could be had by a 
set of whistle signals introduced by her. 
Circumstances gave ample opportunity 
for her to show her mettle in the way of 
epidemics, mobs, etc. ; but perhaps the 
most serious period of her administra- 
tion was when several hundred Coxey- 
ites were brought upon the military 
reservation by the United States mar- 
shal. These men were commanded by 
a visionary, Saunders by name, and 
from hunger and neglect were several 
times compelled to take steps to bring 
their need to public notice. Enticed 
by letters from Saunders, who was am- 
bitious to go to Washington with one 
thousand men, the ‘‘ Denver Legion,” 
under “ General ” Bennett, straggled on 
to the reservation, many having dropped 
behind from exhaustion. Their stay 
was speedily ended by three troops of 
Government cavalry escorting them to 
the city’s limits, where an old Irish wom- 











an offered them the use of her lots “ until 
the mortgages ates thim up, b’ys.” Ow- 
ing to the presence of about seven hun- 
dred striking miners axdthe large num- 
ber of Coxey prisoner$ oy 0 tside the 
city, the new Arrivals wergdalnigst the 
last straw to if 
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evening, as the men were ai on the 
open ground, a heavy rain came on, and 
she had them quietly march to the city 
court-room for the night, next day rent- 
ing houses for them. . (The feeling was 
so strong that the laadlord. stipulated 
that the houses be only vvcupied-at 
night and in rainy weather.) ,So well 
did this policy answer, that although 
for two weeks the company of men in 
regular order marched the streets six, 
times a day to and from their meals, 
which were prepared on the lots, not a 
single questionable act was charged to 
them. The expedience of this plan was 
demonstrated by the absolute control 
which the men voluntarily accorded 
Mrs. Blackman; some hot-head having 
persuaded them to march to the scene 
of the strike, Mrs. Blackman met them 
when but a half-block away, and at her 
request they went back at once to their 
cainp. 

The actual shedding of blood during 
the miners’ strike was undoubtedly pre- 
vented by her good management and 
quickness inan emergency. This is her 
story as briefly told by the press of 
Kansas. 

Mrs. Blackman is editor of the Leav- 
enworth Labor News, a populist organ 
of labor reform and single tax. 

North Dakota is the State which has 
the honor of being the first to elect a 
woman to a State office. In that State 
Miss Emma F. Bates is Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. She was born in 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., and took 
a course of special training in the Na- 
tional School of Oratory of Philadelphia. 
She is a lecturer for the W. C. T. U., 
and has the reputation of being a very 
eloquent speaker. Her important edu- 


cational work has consisted in reorgan- 
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her enduring laurels. 
.efforts on the floor of the Assembly, 
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izing the methods of instruction, and in 
the introduction of the subject of Civil 
Government in the schools, that the 
child might be fitted at an early age for 
the comprehension of the duties of cit- 
izenship. This State has the same num- 
ber of women county school superin- 
tendents, by a curious coincidence, as 
Wisconsin, viz., eleven. In Wisconsin 
this is the only elective office woman is 
entitled to hold. 

But it is in Colorado we find the 
largest number of women office-holders. 
This is the only State in the Union 
where there are women members of As- 
sembly, though they are eligible in one 
other State, Wyoming, to such office. 
Their names are Clara Cressingham, 
Carcie C. Holly, and Frances S. Klock. 


Mrs. Ho:ly is perhaps the best known 


of the three. Her labors in behalf of 
measures, for the protection of the 
young females of the State have won 
Her determined 


championing the cause of social purity, 
have revealed the extraordinary charac- 
ter and determination of “the member 
from Pueblo.” 

Among the remarkable women of Col- 
orado to attain to high official distinc- 
tion is Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Peavey was born in Westmin- 
ster, Mass., and at the age of sixteen 
moved to Racine, Wis. She was married 
in 1861, but her husband died from the 
result of exposure in the service during 
the first year of the Rebellion. Twelve 
years ago she became a resident of Den- 
ver. Her labors as an organizer in be- 
half of the Republican party attracted 
the attention of the leaders. She was 
nominated and elected to the position 
she now fills, since which time she has 
done much to raise the standard of pub- 
lic educatior in the State. Among 
other women of Colorado to hold official 
positions are Mrs. J. R. Hanna and Dr. 
Mary B. Bates, members of the School 
Board. Mrs. Annie D. Clemmer is State 
Dairy Commissioner of Colorado. She, 
too, is a Republican, one of the repre- 
sentative women of the State, and an 
active campaigner for the party previous 
to her appointment. Though allowing 
herself to be persuaded to accept the 
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position she now fills, she is averse to 
the attendant notoriety of office-holding. 
The views of such a woman regarding 
woman’s suffrage are always interesting, 
so I venture to quote from her com- 
munication : “I think that women are 
inclined to insist upon the ‘ unattainable 
ideal’ rather than to be content with 
the ‘ possible practical.’ And when ex- 
perience teaches them, as it surely 
will, that nearly all legislation on a sub- 
ject is a compromise between extreme 
views, they will adapt themselves to the 
situation ; while by reason of their per- 
sistency and inherent tendency to insist 
upon the ideal, the resultant legislation 
will be several notches nearer to the 
ideal than it would be without their ef- 
forts.” - t+ 273 2 

A contrary belief is-embpaied. in- the 
letter below, which aiso indicates some 
of the unpleasantness of being ;beforethe 
public. Miss McCune was defeated for 
County Treasurer in Denver by 1,000 
votes in a total of 33,000. ns 


‘* CRIPPLE CREEK, COL., 
‘* November 6, 1895. 
“Miss McCune, Denver, Cot. 

“Dear Mapam: It gives me great 
pleasure to note by the bulletins how 
overwhelmingly you were defeated yes- 
terday, and permit me to say further 
that I sincerely regret that my vote was 
not among the great majority. Itis not 
because I have any grievance whatever 
against you personally, for I have not, 
although I do think that you have re- 
ceived the benefits accruing from that 
office long enough, and furthermore do 
not believe in making a lifetime job out 
of any public office, as that savors too 
much of monarchy ; but it is because I 
have never believed, nor do I yet, in 
women dabbling in men’s business or 
affairs. Woman’s place is at home. 
There she looks best and is best. Ionly 
hope this may prove a good lesson to 
many of our women, but if it does not, 
I fear they will only meet with the same 
disappointment you have. No woman 
in this world will ever get my vote for 
an office, and I consider myself as good 
a Republican as ever stood on two feet, 
and I am sure there are thousands with 
me in this stand. 

“‘ Again assuring you that I have no ill 
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will toward you whatever, but that I am 
extremely glad you were badly beaten 
for the office of County Treasurer, I re- 
main, 
“ Respectfully, 
“A Mate Repusiican Voter. 
“Also an A. P. A.” 


Among notable women office-holders 
in the West is Mrs. Ella Knowles 
Haskell, of Montana—the first woman 
Assistant Attorney-General in the world, 
the first woman admitted to the practice 
of law by the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana, the first to receive the appoint- 
ment of Notary Public in the State, and 
to-day the only woman lawyer there. 
Her story,.told by. Joaquin Miller in his 
* History. of Montana,” reads like a ro- 
mance,:thougn its features are essential- 
ly modern. 

She:was born at Northwood, N. H., 
July 31, 1860. She was a graduate 
of Bates College, Lewiston, Me. She 
studied law at Helena, Mont., and 
was admitted to practice at the bars 
of the Supreme Court and the United 
States and Circuit Courts in 1890. 
Her reputation as a lawyer grew, 
and in 1892 she was nominated as 
Attorney-General by the Populist Con- 
vention. Then began one of the most 
remarkable campaigns in the history 
of the West. Miss Knowles threw 
herself into the canvass with extraordi- 
nary energy. Her successive appear- 
ance in the cities and towns, in vigor- 
ous advocacy of the free coinage of 
silver, and the eloquence and ability 
displayed, soon gave her a standing as 
the representative Populist orator of the 
State. She was defeated, though by a 
narrow margin, and ran five thousand 
ahead of her ticket. In 1893 her suc- 
cessful opponent for the position of 
Attorney-General on the Republican 
ticket appointed her Assistant Attorney- 
General, and in September of that year 
she appeared before the Department of 
the Interior at Washington, in a case 
which involved the award of valuable 
lands in Montana; the decision was in 
her favor. 

“She is the only lady,” says Joaquin 
Miller, to whom we are indebted for the 
foregoing facts, ‘“ who ever went to 
Washington as the accredited represen- 











tative of a sovereign State on official 
business.” In a case involving valuable 
copper and silver mines in Butte City, 
Mont., in which James B. Haggin, 
the multi-millionaire of California, was 
the plaintiff,- the decision was also in 
her favor. For her successful conduct 
of this case she received the snug fee 
of ten thousand dollars. There is 
scarcely an instance of so rapid and 
meteoric a rise to legal eminence in his- 
tory ; and certainly among women law- 
yers it is altogether unique. In May, 
1895, seemingly as if fate had conspired 
to make her conquest complete, she was 
married to Hon. H. J. Haskell, the At- 
torney-General, and her successful op- 
ponent of three years before. 

Women have filled the offices of fac- 
tory inspectors and members of State 
and local boards of charity everywhere, 
even in the staid, conservative East. 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, whose de- 
voted labors for social amelioration, both 
with pen and by personal effort, entitle 
her to all praise, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities by 
Governor Tilden, and was reappointed 
by Governor Cornell, serving in all for 
a period of thirteen years. Among the 
names of factory inspectors appears 
that of an eminent woman, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Kelley, of Chicago, daughter of 
a no less eminent father, Congress- 
man Kelley, known as “Pig Iron” Kel- 
ley, from his persistent advocacy, in 
Congress and out, of tariff duties de- 
signed to foster the iron industry of his 
State. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley graduated from 
Cornell University in 1882, and later 
studied law and economics in Switzer- 
land at the University of Zurich. During 
her stay in Zurich and Heidelberg, where 
she remained until the fall of 1886, 
she made her well-known translation of 
Frederick Engel’s “Condition of the 
Working Classes in England,” recently 
published in London and New York. 
In 1892 she was appointed by Carroll D. 
Wright to take charge of the investiga- 
tion by the U. S. Department of Labor 
into the slums of great cities. The 
result of her investigation formed the 
material gathered in the two essays, re- 
cently published with others by Thomas 
Y. Crowell, under the title “ Hull House 
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Maps and Papers.” In 1893 she was 
appointed State Factory Inspector by 
Governor Altgeld, which office she now 
holds. She was admitted to the bar of 
Illinois in 1895, and now carries on the 
prosecutions which arise by reason of 
the failure of employers to comply with 
the Child Labor sections of the statute, 
and the failure of “sweaters” to keep 
their shops separate from their dwell- 
ings. This results in great economy to 
the State, since it enables the inspectors 
to dispense almost entirely with other 
legal counsel. 

There are but few women employed 
in purely official capacities by the Na- 
tional Government. Of course, large 
numbers of women are employed in the 
General Post-office, and in other de- 
partments, in clerical capacities, and a 
few as skilled draughtswomen, and as 
assistant actuaries, and one or two 
women as assistant examiners in the 
Patent Office ; and in the Land Office, 
Treasury Department, and Department 
of Secretary of State there are women 
employed in more or less responsible 
positions. 

A word remains to be said of women 
librarians. One-half of the librarians 
of the United States are women, and 
they have proved themselves singularly 
efficient in the work of practical libra- 
rianship. There is scarcely a public 
library of consequence in which there 
is not at least one woman in charge of 
some department. Among the official 
women of Washington is the Librarian 
of Public Documents, Adelaide R. 
Hasse. She was assistant librarian in 
the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
while there devised a system of cata- 
loguing Government publications, and 
sent on to Washington the first instal- 
ment of “A Check-list of Government 
Publications of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture,” which is now being printed- 


by that department. The favorable im- 
pression created by this system resulted 
in an offer to Miss Hasse of the position 
of Librarian of Public Documents, which 
had been created as a sub-bureau of the 
Government Printing Office, by virtue 
of a law of January 12, 1895. 

Several women in recent times have 
been deputy sheriffs. Miss May Simp- 
son holds that office in San Francisco. 
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Mrs. A. T. Ames, of Belvidere, Ill, held 
a similar position, having been her 
husband’s deputy. She went out of 
vilice last January. But the only in- 
stance of a woman sheriff in history 
is that of Mrs. Helen C. Stewart, of 
Springfield, Mo., who was appointed 
sheriff in her deceased husband’s stead, 
to hold office until the time fixed for a 
special election. Two judges voted for 
her confirmation and one refused to 
vote. 

The question immediately suggests it- 
self, “‘ How can women administer such 
offices ?” In this connection the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Mrs. Ames 
will be of interest : 


I will give you a couple of instances where 
combat might have been expected, and no 
strength was required. Once a very large 
darkey broke jail in the afternoon, during 
a severe thunder-storm. I was alone at the 
jail when it occurred. He was a few rods 
ahead of me when I discovered him. I had 
no time to arm myself, or even put on my 
hat, as he was making for a large corn- 
ficli and I knew it would make us an all- 
night hunt did he succeed in reaching it. 
We both ran our liveliest. I being much 
lighter, gained on him, and when I finally 
reached him I wondered if he would turn, 
and with one blow from his big strong arm, 
knock me over. He looked at me with mur- 
der in his eye. I said, ‘‘ Aleck, is this the way 
you treat a woman who is trying to help your 
case? Now, get back into jail with you as 
soon as you can, and I will try and not let the 
public get hold of this to injure your case.” 
Ile went without a word, and guve me the 
tools he effected his escape with. His run 
(he being very fleshy) made him severely 
ill, and when my husband came hurriedly 
home, having just heard of the escape, he 
found me busy trying to ease the poor fel- 
low’s pain. 

Now, here is where I think a woman shows 
a superiority to man. My husband said, ‘‘ Let 
him suffer ; he is not deserving of your kind- 
ness ;” but I felt it might be a turning-point in 
that ‘poor man’s life. I had made him think I 
was his friend and had gained my point by so 
doing, and I further carried it out by getting 
a jail sentence for him, while he expected to 
be sent to prison—first, because he deserved 
it, and again he thought, belonging to the col- 
ored race, he could not expect mercy. 

Again, we had a murderer who had been 
sentenced to hang and who had succeeded in 
getting a new trial granted, who one Sunday 
morning, during my husband’s absence and 
before I was up, attacked another prisoner. 
My girl rushed to my room, with the an- 
nouncement that Panton the murderer was 
killing a man. I had no time to do more 
than put a skirt over my night robe, and with 


revolver in hand, I rushed in. His back was 
toward the jail door; he bad the other pris- 
oner down and was choking him. The man 
was black in the face. I fully expected to 
have a desperate struggle, and expected he 
would attempt to get my weapon, when I 
should have shot him. I took hold of him by 
his shirt-collar and jerked him from off his 
victim. He turned and his face grew white 
with fright. He had not heard me enter the 
jail, he was so violently mad, and on looking 
up and beholding my dishevelled hair and 
white waist (he told one of the prisoners), he 
thought it was a ghost. I ordered him to his 
cell and he went without a word, and was 
ever afterward as quiet as possible. So what 
promised at first to be an exciting experience 
proved a tame affair. 


Mrs. Lillie R. Pardee, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is Secretary of the Republi- 
can State Committee, and is said to be 
the first woman to fill such a position. 

Were the Prohibitionists to attain 
power, women would hold a prominent 
place in the councils of the nation. 
Many women, chief among whom is the 
honored name of Frances E. Willard, 
have worked with great ability and 
earnestness to bring the cause of tem- 
perance to the front ; and to their influ- 
ence is largely due the general spread 
of these doctrines. Though we may 
well doubt the practical value of what 
has been accomplished in legislation, 
the cause of temperance has been won- 
derfully aided by the vivid word-pictur- 
ing and intensely earnest appeals of the 
women orators in the Prohibition party, 
among whom mention should not be 
omitted of the late Mary T. Lathrop, a 
most accomplished woman and elo- 
quent platform speaker. 

It is the moral purpose of prohibition 
which attracts intelligent and sympathe- 
tic women, and it is instructive to note 
that in such times, when the political 
waters are deeply stirred by reforms 
that enlist the humane instincts in their 
support, women have been prominent ; 
while in contests which involved merely 
party supremacy they have failed to 
take active part. This is a strong ar- 
gument for woman suffrage, though it 
may show that women are eager to ac- 
complish measures which they might 
not be so sedulous of maintaining by 
labor for the success of a party to insure 
their permanence. 

The late Massachusetts Prohibition 
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Mrs, Eva M. Blackman, Late Secretary Metropolitan Police 
Board, Leavenworth, Kan. 


State Convention was presided over by 
a woman—Rev. Mabel McCoy, the first 
woman to preside over a political con- 
vention in that State. 

Twenty-five States have women school 
commissioners, but in the East these 


























Miss Myra L. Ingalsbe, Commissioner, Washington County, 
New York. 


offices are largely appointive. New 
York State has five women county school 
superintendents, and two village school 
superintendents. Perhaps the best 
known of these is Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, of Cattaraugus County. 
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Immediately upon her election she be- 
gan a personal inspection of schools, 
and her influence was almost imme- 
diately felt. She is full of energy and 
ambition, and devotes herself untiringly 
to the duties of her position. It is the 
testimony of the State Superintendent 
that ‘‘ Miss Van Rensselaer is one of the 
best school commissioners in the State.” 
The Second District of Cattaraugus, over 
which she presides, is one of the largest 
in the State. Doubtless much could be 
said in detail of the work of the other 
women commissioners did space per- 
mit—of Miss Cora A. Davis, of Oneida ; 
Mrs. Julia K. West, of Richmond ; Miss 
Ella Gale, of Tompkins, and Miss Myra 
L. Ingalsbe, of Wayne. But we shall 
content ourselves with quoting this high 
recommendation from Charles R. Skin- 
ner, the State Superintendent: “I de- 
sire to add that the women who are 
now holding the office of school com- 
missioner or superintendent of schools 
are doing excellent and efficient work, 
and rank equally high with the men 
who are holding the same offices.” 

Excepting ten women members of 
the State Board of Factory Inspectors, 
there are few women office-holders in 
New York. In the State normal schools 
women are of course plentiful, as they 
are in the State Industrial School at 
Rochester, and in the Department of Uni- 
versity Regents ; and in the State insti- 
tutions for the blind, the crippled, and 
the feeble-minded ; and of necessity in 
all the State hospitals. There are num- 
bers of women members of the Board 
of Examiners of the New York Civil 
Service Commission ; and one woman 
besides Mrs. Lowell has held the office 
of member of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, Mrs. Beekman De Peyster. 

Is the advanced woman correct in be- 
lieving that there is no distinction of 
sex in political rights—that woman is 
fitted equally with man for the duties 
and obligations of public office? Is 
political conservatism to yield to the 
demands of woman to wrest the sceptre 
from man’s exclusive control? It is no 
part of our present purpose to answer 
these inquiries ; but one fact, at least, 
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is undisputed—political power is being 
grasped and held by women more gen- 
erally and tenaciously year by year. 
And almost without exception, wherever 
such power is exercised, it is with an 
energy and intelligence, a devotion and 
purpose, against which cavil and criti- 
cism cry out in vain. 

The Lexington by which the advanced 
woman has sought to contest man’s ex- 
clusive control of official power has 
been won in the distant and turbulent 





Mrs. A. T. Ames, Deputy Sheriff of Boone County, Iilinois. 


West; her Bunker Hill has yet to be 
fought. But however we may regard 
her invasion into these fields, hitherto 
a terra incognita of feminine timidity, 
we cannot ignore the fact that, for 
good or ill, for the weakening or the 
strengthening of the national pillars, 
amid the disturbed sea of the social ebb 
and flow, the dark problems that loom 
and threaten, the New Woman is with 
us, armed with official consequence and 
authority, and with that intense belief 
in herself which alone, and of itself, is 
the secret and source of power. 


et ee 
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IX 


MARY E. TILLINGHAST, ANNA MEIGS CASE, MABEL R. WELCH 


By W. A. Cooper 


\ , JITHIN a stone’s throw of the 
Washington Arch in Wash- 
ington Square, famous for the 
grand old homes of many of New York’s 
oldest families, and the starting-point 
of Fifth Avenue, where stand the mod- 
ern palaces of the descendants of many 
of the same families, lives and works a 
woman of many and varied accomplish- 
ments. 

While Miss Tillinghast is pre-emi- 
nently an artist in stained glass, and is 
best known by her numerous church 
windows, she is in fact the most versa- 
tile artist we can boast of among the 
women of this country. In architect- 
ure, in mural and interior decorations, 





Miss Tillinghast at Stained-glass Work. 


she shows the strength of our greatest 
men, and withal she is most womanly 
and retiring. 

The library of Mrs.-George Dodge, of 
New York, through whose courtesy we 
are able to show a plate, is worth de- 
scribing. The motif or scheme is Eng- 
lish, and all the wood-work is of English 
oak. A frieze of the same wood, richly 
carved, runs around the room over the 
book-cases, above which is the frieze 
proper, decorated in colors and lacq- 
uered metal, and reproducing very 
beautifully the tones and color of old 
leather work (a class of work Miss 
Tillinghast makes a specialty of). A 
pattern covers the whole ground, and 
spotted all over the surface 
are cartouches inclosing me- 
dallion portraits of the dif- 
ferent playwrights, actors, 
and authors, such as Shake- 
speare, Byron, Peg Woffing- 
ton, Mrs. Siddons, Cooper, 
and Scott. 

The ceiling is divided off 
into panels with oak beams, 
carved wooden leaves and 
rosettes covering their in- 
tersections. The panels are 
filled with paintings of an 
ornamental design, in the 
centre of which are book- 
marks, each space having a 
different design. The whole 
effect recalls the colors of 
the frieze, and the general 
tone of the decorations is 
most harmonious. 

The room is made more 
cheerful by a beautifully de- 
signed bay- window, filled 
with leaded glass printers’ 
marks, spotted on a geo- 
metric field (not seen in our 
photograph), that floods it 
with a pure white light that 
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Library of George Dodge, Esa. 


enhances the general tone. A wide, soft 
couch fills the recess in the window and 
completes the artist’s idea of what a li- 
brary should be. 

Another example of her most recent 
work, and one that reflects great credit 
upon her, is the new restaurant in the 
Hotel Savoy. The prevailing tone is 
pink and green, but the scheme used is 
a very difficult one to handle. Starting 
from the Fifth Avenue side, from whence 
comes the light in a deep, rich red in 
the first panel, it gets lighter as it re- 
cedes from the light, back to a white in 
the rear. The result is charming and 
solves the problem of decorating large 
rooms lighted from only one side. 

Two of her most important works are 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and as one is out of 
the way of tourists and sight-seers I will 
speak of it. This is the Memorial Mau- 
soleum for Mr. Gordon McKay, of New- 
port and New York, in memory of his 
parents and two young brothers. 

It is built of white marble, Venetian 
in style, and the delicate tracery work 
that runs through the caps of the col- 


umns and the panel over the bronze 
door reminds one of St. Mark’s, in Ven- 
ice. The general effect of the building 
is light and graceful. 

But it is on the interior that Miss 
Tillinghast has lavished her taste, and 
shown her originality. It is built in the 
shape of a hexagon and contains six sar- 
cophagi. The wainscoting, about five 
feet in height, is all of pink Numidian 
marble, and each of the six sides is 
carved with a different design. From 
this, running up into the embrasures of 
the window, and up through the dome 
to a height of twenty feet, is a gold 
glass mosaic after the manner also of 
those in St. Mark’s, but entirely orig- 
inal in treatment. The ground, in gold 
glass with six nearly life-sized figures, 
charmingly modelled in richly colored 
mosaics, represents Patience, Justice, 
Invention, Charity, Fate, and Truth. 

The scheme is very bright, the key- 
note being the pink marble, the whole 
resembling more a jewel case than a 
tomb, and giving a much more sensi- 
ble idea of the resting- place of loved 
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ones than those to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

There are five gloriously colored win- 
dows, three of which are memorial and 
represent three seasons, and the three 
times of day. 

The first, ‘‘ Spring,” shows two young 
brothers starting off on their long jour- 
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dark river, leaving a sorrowing group, 
a mother with three boys clinging to 
her—most pathetic in conception and 
masterful in execution. 

The other important works in Pitts- 
field are the twelve large windows in St. 
Stephen’s Church, and a beautifully de- 
signed pulpit which the late Bishop 





Restaurant in Hotel Savoy.—Decorated by Miss Tillinghast 


ney into the unknown land with staves 
in their hands. 

The second, “Summer,” a memorial 
to the young wife of Mr. McKay, is 
called ‘“‘ The Voice that is Hushed.” It 
represents a woman singing, and the 
listener, her husband, has thrown his 
violin to the ground, charmed with the 
voice now forever silent. 

The third, “Autumn,” is symbolical 
of the father of the family crossing the 


Brooks, in dedicating the church, said 
was the handsomest he had ever 
preached in. 

An example of stained-glass work, of 
which we show a plate, is the class win- 
dow in the new Alumnz Hall of the 
Western Female Seminary at Oxford, 
O. It was presented by the class of 
1866, of which Mrs. Calvin Brice was a 
member. Miss Helen Brice posed for 
the charmingly modelled centre figure 
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of a young maiden, holding 
the torch of knowledge which 
she has lighted from the lamp 
of learning that burns by her 
side. The perspective is 
splendidly done ; a deep-blue 
sky covered with luminous 
stars gives atmosphere, while 
the background suggests the 
school or academy through 
which she must pass and the 
hill of difficulty up which she 
must climb. 

Above are two medallions, 
portraits of Miss Carpenter 
and Miss Porter, daughters 
of graduates of the class of 
1866, and beneath is the 
motto “ Ad astra per aspera.” 
The window was shown at 
the World’s Fair and was 
awarded a medal, the critics 
saying it was a daring and 
noble effort. 

The beautiful window in 
Grace Church, New York, is 
of especial interest, first be- 
cause Miss Tillinghast is 
seen in comparison with a 
goodly company of artists, 
and secondly because it was 
the first window in this coun- 
try where American glass 
was exclusively used, and the 
only window by an Ameri- 
can artist in this stately 
church that marks the turn- 
ing of Broadway at Tenth 
Street. 

The subject, “ Jacob's 
Dream,” is rich in color, the dark blues 
prevailing. Angels are ascending and 
descending a ladder, at the foot of which 
lies the sleeping figure of Jacob. The 
window combines dignity, feeling, and 
a color in perfect keeping with the sub- 
ject, and is a creation all Americans 
should feel a pride in. 

Probably the most successful win- 
dows ever created by Miss Tillinghast 
are the two Morris memorials in St. 
Ann’s Church, Kingsbridge. They were 
erected by Mrs. Morris—the one in the 
eastern transept in memory of her son, 
and the one in the western transept in 
memory of her husband, the late Harry 
Manigault .Morris. The first is the 
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Class Window at Oxford Seminary—By Miss Tillinghast. 


“ Nativity,” most agreeable in composi- 
tion, and unlike anything we have seen 
of this subject. The Holy Group, con- 
sisting of Mother and Child, Joseph, St. 
Elizabeth, and St. John, fills the main 
portion of the window, while a splen- 
didly drawn group of angels look down 
in adoration on the infant child. Be- 
low is the inscription “ Unto us a Child 
is born, Unto us a Son is given.” 

The one in the western transept, the 
* Ascension,” we are fortunate enough 
to have a reproduction of, and some 
idea may be had of the glorious group- 
ing in this window. The windows are 
large, being seventeen feet high by nine 
feet wide, and have space and light that 
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show them to advantage. The church 
itself is an historic one, having been 
built in 1844, and is dear to all old New 
Yorkers in general, and the Morris fam- 
ily in particular; for in the crypts be- 
low are entombed over three hundred 
of its members, 
including Gouv- 
erneur Morris. 
Among the 
many out-of-town 
churches Miss 
Tillinghast has 
decorated, may 
be mentioned the 
Roman Catholic 
Church at Edge- 
water Park, N. J., 
for which she 
made the win- 
dows and two 
large mural paint- 
ings; the Pres- 
byterian Church 
at Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson ; an- 
other at Roches- 


ter, N. ¥., Dr. 
Stebbins’s; one 
at Buffalo, Dr. 


Mitchell’s; and a 
beautiful memo- 
rial church at 
Mannsville, N. Y., 
which she built 
in memory of 
Mr. William La- 
mont Wheeler. 
In the latter are 
some fine mural 
paintings, a large 
central window of 
“ Christ Healing 
the Blind,” which 
Miss Tillinghast 
considers one of 
the best pieces of glass work she has 
done, and a very elaborate reredos and 
altar in pink marble and mosaics. 

“Church work is, of course, the thing 
I love,” says Miss Tillinghast, and con- 
sidering the number of churches she 
has done and the quality of the work, 
one can scarcely imagine her having 
time for the other branches in which 
this many-sided woman is proficient. 

As one of her most important works 





Memorial Window in St. Ann's, New York.—By Miss Tilling- 
hast. 
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outside of the churches, may be men- 
tioned Mr. Baldwin’s house at Edge- 
water Park, N. J., of which we show a 
plate. She remodelled and practically 
rebuilt the entire house, and decorated 
and arranged the interior, making it 
one of the hand- 
somest country 
houses in Jersey. 

The old Cor- 
coran mansion in 
Washington she 
remodelled and 
beautified for 
Senator Brice. In 
Orleans, France, 
she decorated a 
chateau for Ba- 
ronne de Terro- 
nene ; at Tuxedo, 
Pierre Lorillard’s. 
She touched with 
her magic wand 
the old Field 
mansion in Gra- 
mercy Park, New 
York, and she has 
decorated the 
homes of Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
Mrs. Andrews, 
Mrs. Chapin, Mrs. 
Dodge, and Mrs. 
James Stokes, of 
Park Avenue. In 
Mrs. Stokes’s 
house the libra- 
ry is particularly 
fine, and the 
carved stone man- 
tel and stairway, 
and lower recep- 
tion-hall, in white 
and rose, are most 
delicately treat- 
ed. 

Miss Tillinghast loved and studied 
art long before she ever dreamed of 
making it a profession. She travelled 
abroad extensively as a young girl, her 
father’s companion, and studied both in 
Rome and Paris, where her young mind 
drank in and stored away for future 
use all the beauties of the great mas- 
ters in architecture and painting in the 
famous capitals. 

She first entered the profession as a 
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pupil with Mr. John 
La Farge, and was for 
seven years afterward 
his associate. She 
studied painting in 
Paris with Carolus 
Duran and the great 
Henner—possibly the 
two greatest extremes 
in art in that city 
and after spending a 
year in Washington, 
where she decorated 
the homes of D. P. 
Morgan, Mr. Hub- 
bard, and Mr. Bell, of 
telephone fame, she 
opened the studio she 
now occupies in 
Washington Square, 


born. 
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An Edgewater Park House, of which Miss Tillinghast was the Architect. 


where she was of work in the studio and factory, and 
in the homes and churches all over the 


This remarkable woman is small in land, that she accomplishes. 
stature, retiring in disposition, and of a Besides all this, she finds time for a 
manner that attracts, and at the same great deal of the social side of life, and 
time impresses you, with her deep ear- the old mansion that serves her as studio 
nestness ; and one marvels at the amount and home, which is very artistic and 





Studio of Miss Case 
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filled with rare curios, is frequented by 
a large circle of friends in the art and 
literary world. 


About nine years ago there came to 
the metropolis a young girl with the 
desire and ambition to become an art- 
ist. Like others we have spoken of, the 
desire was born from pure love of art, 
and not from a necessity to do some- 


Portrait of Madame Vitti.—By Miss Case. 


thing that a livelihood might be gained. 

The family of this young girl were 
among the first in Otsego County. Her 
father, Dr. Meigs Case, won his reputa- 
tion first as surgeon in the late war, then 
as a practising physician in Oneonta, and 
he is now a man of wealth and affairs, 
well and favorably known in the medi- 
cal world. 

To leave a pleasant home and face 
years of study, not only in the art 
schools of your own country, but those 
more trying centres of Munich, Paris, 
or London, needs something more in a 
young girl than talent. 
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I have seen many cases of homesick- 
ness in the Latin Quarter in Paris, 
even among young American girls (who, 
as a usual thing, adapt themselves to 
circumstances), where, if a pair of wings 
were attainable, the students would have 
taken them and flown back to the old 
home, so very dear to the lonesome ones 
so many miles away. 

But this soon passes away, and they 
become interested in the 
schools and galleries, and 
their work becomes so ab- 
sorbing that the home let- 
ters that were so frequent 
at first are less so now, and 
their first and only ambition 
is to become great artists. 
The environments and life 
of the student encourage this 
feeling. 

One thing I particularly 
noted as unwise was the send- 
ing to Paris, as students, of 
very young girls and boys, 
fresh from the high school, 
just because they happened 
to show taste and skill in 
drawing and color. The ones 
who succeed the best are 
those who have passed 
through such preliminary 
training as the art schools in 
this country give, and bet- 
ter still are those who have 
had some studio experience 
here. 

Miss Anna Meigs Case, the 
subject of this sketch, took a 
four years’ course at the Art 
Students’ League, beginning 
with Mr. Brush in the an- 
tique, up through all the classes, under 
such men as Mr. Beckwith, Mr. Chase, 
Mr. Shirlaw, and Kenyon Cox. She 
named one of these teachers as influenc- 
ing her the most, which was undoubt- 
edly the case at that time. But her 
work now shows a stronger influence, 
and bears the mark of some of the great 
men with whom she studied abroad. 

Going to Paris in 1891, she entered 
the Julien School under Tony Robert- 
Fleury, Lefebvre, and Luc Olivier-Mer- 
son, and afterward under Merson’s fa- 
vorite pupil, Edmond Aman-Jean. 

It was while studying under the lat- 
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ter that she painted the portrait of 
Madame Vitti, that won her distinction 
in the Salon of 1894. 

This remarkably strong head was 
bought by Mrs. Cyril Johnston, of Lon- 
don, and was seen at the Academy of last 
year, and the portrait loan exhibition a 
few months ago. 

After leaving Paris she visited Lon- 
don, where she took a studio and painted 
many portraits, among which might be 
mentioned the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Bishop Brewer, of Mon- 
tana—the latter, a full-length portrait 
of a young girl, shown at the last 
Academy exhibition in New York. 

She also exhibited at the same time a 
strong sketch called ‘‘ Antoinette,” 
which found a purchaser in Mr. Wells 
Champney, the clever pastelist. All 
the papers spoke highly of her pictures, 
and the Tribune said, apropos of this 
little head, “Her little profile called 
‘ Antoinette ’ is a most meritorius piece 





Study for a Portrait of Miss H—By Miss Welch 


of execution. Work done on these lines and heightened in human sentiment, 





Miss Welch. 


ought to meet with a warm 
reception in our exhibi- 
tions.” 

Returning to this country 
about one year ago, she 
opened her present studio 
on the eleventh floor of Car- 
negie Hall, where the many 
portraits she has painted, 
and the numerous exhibi- 
tion pictures, both in oil and 
water, she has made (and 
they are always accepted and 
usually sold), proves her wis- 
dom in visiting Paris and 
studying portraiture under 
the great masters. 

Miss Case, though a 
strong painter, is very wom- 
anly and bright, but looks 
and talks as she paints— 
with directness and preci- 
sion. Her drawing is fault- 
less and her portraits un- 
labored, and the likeness 
seems perfect from the mer- 
est sketch. She possesses 
the faculty of getting results 
with the fewest touches, and 
these are qualities that go 
far to make the successful 
portrait painter. 


peer 
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A Corner of Miss Welch’s Studio. 


The bright little studio at 6 East 
Seventeenth Street is just such a one as 
you would expect to find in Dresden, 
Berlin, or Paris. 

Miss Welch, who occupies it, is a 
strong addition to the already large ar- 
tists’ colony, and although this is her 
first studio, she has been a hard-work- 
ing student for years, and nothing short 
of a great success will satisfy her ambi- 
tion. 

As a child she early exhibited artistic 
tendencies, and as she grew up the de- 
sire for a vocation increased as against 
giving up her time to society. She be- 
lieves thoroughly in the dignity of labor 
for woman. And although a profession 
was not necessary in Miss Welch’s case, 
she was greatly encouraged in art, not 
only by her mother, who is also very 
clever with the brush, but by her father, 
the well-known Dr. Follensbee G. Welch. 
Miss Welch was educated at the Acad- 
emy in North Wilbraham, Mass., where 
the family have a summer home, and it 
was here the foundation of her artistic 
knowledge was laid. 


She took a four years’ course at the 
Art Students’ League in New York, 
beginning with Mr. Twachtman in 
the preparatory department, going up 
through the antique and life class under 
such men as Kenyon Cox and Siddons 
Mowbray, drawing still-life under Mr. 
Chase, and studying also under the 
genial impressionist, Robert Reed. 

She excelled in drawing, and in her 
school competitions at the League, where 
each month the students’ work was 
passed upon by the teacher, she usually 
stood number one. 

She also studied privately in pastel 
with Albert Sterner, who is now a suc- 
cessful painter in Paris. 

The charm of Miss Welch’s work, be- 
sides being excellent in drawing, is in 
her coloring ; the flesh tints are espe- 
cially fine. And the head we reproduce 
is from an unfinished portrait, that shows 
a firm, strong touch, much strength in 
lighting and great beauty as to color. 

Her portraits in pastel and crayon 
have the same feeling of strength, and 
are excellent as likenesses. 














THE VASSAR STUDENTS’ AID SOCIETY 
By Carolyn Halsted 


NE of the most successful out- 
() growths of Vassar College is the 

Vassar Students’ Aid Society, 
which was organized five years ago by 
several graduates and former students 
of the college, and which, steadily in- 
creasing in membership and activity, 
now enrolls a thousand regular repre- 
sentatives and about an equal number 
of associates, while it has expended in 
1895 alone some five thousand dollars 
in scholarships, aiding at the college 
twenty-six beneficiaries. 

The General Society embraces fifteen 
branches in various parts of the Union, 
its membership extending even to 
Mexico, India, Germany, England, and 
South America. It is composed largely 
of non-graduates—the wealthiest class 
of Vassar students—and it aims to re- 
new and sustain their interest in the 
college ; but its chief object is to edu- 
cate at Vassar young women whose posi- 
tion in life is such as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of their otherwise attaining to 
the desideratum—a college education— 
and who promise to return, when con- 
venient after graduation, whatever sum 
they may have borrowed. This condi- 
tion not only elevates the position, but 
also replenishes the society’s treasury, 
that the work may 
be always en- 


larged and ex- 
tended. 
The General So- 


ciety holds an 
annual meeting 
every fall in one 
of the large cities, 
at which all the 
branches are rep- 
resented, and a re- 
union is also held 
each commence- 
ment at college. 
Each branch is 
under its own board of officers and 
manages its own affairs, awarding its 
scholarships to applicants living in its 
vicinity. The General Society awards 





Mrs. J. J. Amory 





one or two new scholarships every year, 
which are open to competition from res- 
idents of any part of the country. All 
applications for these scholarships are 
made to the secretary, Miss Mary R. 
Braislin, of Bordentown, N. J. 

To hold an Aid Society scholarship 
gives a student a cer- 
tain standing in col- 
lege at the outset, for 
it shows she has 
proved herself a capa- 
ble scholar, a person 
of earnest and upright 
character, and the 
possessor of abundant 
courage to have as- 
sumed the responsi- 
bility of the position. 
And as a matter of 
fact, the beneficiaries 
have showed themselves gifted with un- 
usual endowments: the first one, Miss 
Emmeline B. Bartlett, who graduated 
last June with the highest class honors, 
won the first Greek fellowship at the 
Chicago University. To quote Presi- 
dent James M. Taylor’s words to the 
Association : “May I assure you that 
the more I see of those who are aided 
by you, the more I am impressed with 
the great worth of this work, and not 
only for these college years, but for all 
the life that is before these young 
women.” 

Another enterprise undertaken by the 
society is the Fellowship Fund, which, 
when completed, will yield sufficient in- 
come to send a Vassar graduate to one 
of the foreign universities, thus afford- 
ing her an opportunity to equip herself 
for a professorship in any female or co- 
educational college, and place her on an 
equal footing with men who are eligible 
for like positions. 

Associate members, both men and 
women, are cordially welcomed to the 
society, and need no qualifications ex- 
cept those ofgrefinement and intelli- 
gence. 

The General Society’s President is 





Mrs. E. S. Atwater. 
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Mrs. George Hunt Prentiss 


Mrs. George Hunt Prentiss, of Brooklyn, 
a writer of some note, whose last pub- 
lished volume of poems, “Fleeting 
Thoughts,” has gained for its author a 
deserved recognition. She comes natu- 
rally by her literary bent, her grand- 
father, Colonel Ancel Phelps, being a 
famous Massachusetts editor, while her 
mother was an artist. 

She and her husband, the well-known 
banker, are both prominent in fashion- 
able circles in Brooklyn. Mrs. Pren- 
tiss is a club woman, holding official 
position in the Woman’s Club of Brook- 
lyn, the young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, and the 
Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society. This sea- 
son she threw open 
her luxurious home 
to entertain the Vas- 
sar Students’ Aid 
Society at its annual 
reunion, and she has 
been most active in 
laboring for the wel- 
fare of the associa- 
tion. Most attrac- 
tive in face and 
feature, she is also 





Mrs. N. C. Sears 
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the possessor of rare qualities of heart. 
and mind. 

The New York City Branch of the so- 
ciety is the largest and most influential 
of its offshoots, having on its list the 
names of about three hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, many of them promi- 
nent society people. Its regular meet- 
ings are delightful affairs, held at the 
homes of the different members, some- 
times in the afternoon, sometimes in the- 
evening, when music and dancing form 
the programme. Once each year the 
Branch and its friends make a trip to- 
Vassar to spend the day, lunching at 
the college and returning home in the 
evening. Decoration Day is chosen be- 
cause then the gentlemen are free, and 
the party turn the day into a picnic, in-- 
spect the college buildings, and enjoy 
the beautiful grounds. 

The president of the New York City 
Branch is Mrs. John J. Amory. As a. 
girl she devoted 
herself to art, but, 
having married 
soon after leaving 
college, she has 
since given her- 
self up to home 
and family. Ofa 
charming person- 
ality, Mrs. Amory 
wins friends on all 
sides, and through 
her tact and gra- 
cious courtesy 
she has done 
much to further her Branch’s prosperity.. 

The Brooklyn Branch has always done- 
good work. One of its first beneficia-- 
ries has already repaid her debt, an en- 
couraging fact, as one of the Aid So- 
ciety’s aims is to help women to see 
and appreciate the value of business ob- 
ligations. 

Its first and only president is Mrs. 
Frank L. Babbott, a daughter of the 
late philanthropist, Charles Pratt. She 
has gained the regard of the entire so- 
ciety by her unfailing concern for its. 
advancement. She is domestic in her 
tastes, and always unassuming in man- 
ner, which is the more noticeable be-- 
cause of her environment. 

Mrs. Edward S. Atwater, leading offi-- 
cer of the Poughkeepsie Branch, has a. 





Miss Kate Louise Strong. 
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fine college record, having graduated 
with the Latin salutatory. She is also 
the regent of the Dutchess County Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, coming from good old Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary stock, and being 
a social leader in Poughkeepsie. She is 
bringing up her two daughters for Vas- 
sar. She is also president of a musical 
society of sixty voices, and is active in 
charitable and missionary work. Her 
Branch of the Aid Society is a busy one, 
and benefits by its nearness to Vassar 
College, whose professors lend their 
talents for its entertainment. 

The Orange Branch of New Jersey, 
whose present head is Mrs. Frank Q. 
Barstow, goes quietly on its benevolent 
way and is aiding two Vassar students. 
Much of its prosperity is due to the en- 
thusiasm of its first president, Mrs. John 
O. Heald, who still officiates as a di- 
rector. 

Of the Western divisions, the Illinois 
Branch is the most 
important. Its re- 
unions are held each 
month in Chicago, 
with literary, musi- 
cal, and social pro- 
gramme. Its presi- 
dent is the wife of 
Judge Nathaniel C. 
Sears, of the Chica- 
go Superior Court. 
Mrs. Sears is entire- 
ly in sympathy with 
her husband’s pro- 
fessional and political ambitions, and is 
herself active in literary work. Person- 
ally, she is a handsome young woman, 
intelligent, and highly cultivated. 

The Pacific Branch, most remote of 
all from its alma mater, aims to keep 
alive the college spirit in that far-away 
vicinity. This season it has varied its 
social meetings by giving a picnic, pri- 
vate theatricals, and a tug-boat party ; 
it also féted President and Mrs. Taylor 
while on their California trip. It offers 
no scholarship, but donates to the Fel- 
lowship Fund. Its chief officer is Miss 
Julia George. 

Next to the New York City Branch, 
the Boston Branch is the largest and 





Mrs. Frank B. Conger. 


expends the most money 
on its beneficiaries. Miss 
C. G. Houghton is its 
president, while to a 
former officer, Miss Alice 
Hayes, is due the honor 
of first proposing the idea 
of such an organization 
in connection with Vassar 





College. 
In the choice of Miss Che en 
Kate Strong as its first ~* —°° “*" 


(and present) president, 

the Rochester Branch, now in a flourish- 
ing condition, has been most fortunate. 
Daughter of President Augustus H. 
Strong, D.D., LL.D., of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, she was gradu- 
ated from Vassar in the class of 1891. 
She spent the year of 1894 abroad in 
travel, and as a student of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
in which city she had unusual social privi- 
leges, was presented at court and had 
private audience withthe Crown Prin- 
cess Sophia, sister of Emperor William of 
Germany. During the year just closed 
she has lectured in Rochester on Modern 
Athens, Modern Greek Life, Ancient 
Athens, and similar topics. 

The Minnesota, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh Branches are 
all in a prosperous way, and the Wash- 
ington Branch has always been an in- 
teresting one because of its facilities at 
the national capital. Its organizer and 
first president was Mrs. Frank B. Conger, 
whose beauty of face and charm of man- 
ner have always made her a noticeable 
figure in Washington. Married to the 
son of Senator Conger, she has travelled 
abroad and published many bright 
sketches of foreign life. The Branch’s 
president now is Miss Virginia Butler, 
an attractive young woman, who devotes 
her time to journalism, and boasts, as 
few of her sex can, that she has never 
had a sick day—which good fortune she 
attributes to her love for outdoor life and 
sports, being an adept at rowing, swim- 
ming, shooting, and all other open-air 
amusements. She is a traveller in her 
own and foreign lands, and greatly enjoys 
the Washington social life, of whose exclu- 
sive circles she is a welcome frequenter. 
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TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN * 


I.—DENTISTRY 


By Dr. Carrie Wolfsbruck 


women have been pronounced 

ineligible, because of the nar- 
row-minded policy of the colleges, are 
now open to them ; among them is that 
of dentistry. 

Comparatively few women have, how- 
ever, adopted the dental profession, 
while medical practitioners are com- 
mon enough. This is probably due to 
the difficulty of receiving adequate in- 
struction in many of the States, and 
also because of the old-time prejudice 
against feminine practitioners. 

Statistics show that there are more 
than one hundred women dentists scat- 
tered around the Union, and more or 
less successful, asthe case may be. This, 
at least, is an evidence of progress. 

Even as a child, the mysteries of a 
dentist's atelier had a great attraction 
for me, and I looked upon the appliances 
for tooth-pulling with awe and reverence 


M vo of the professions for which 
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rather than fear. AsI grew in years, 
dentistry seemed to attract me more 
and more, and when I was old enough 
to choose for myself I elected to pre- 
pare myself for the work. I have never 
regretted my choice. 

There was no prospect of gaining ad- 
mittance to the New York College of 
Dentistry, so Albany became my alma 
mater. I took acourse in medicine and 
dental surgery, and was the only woman 
in a class of thirty men. Among these 
students eight passed the examination 
successfully, I among the rest. It was 
a proud day for me when I received my 
diploma, without which I could not have 
opened an office. I then studied for four 
years under Dr. Colton, and became an 
adept in the administration of gas and 
the extraction of teeth. I have a recom- 
mendation from the doctor himself, which 
I value highly, as it is the only one he 
ever gave to a woman. 

Of course, there are any number of 
women who have become assistants to 
well-known dentists, while but few have 
sufficient practice to warrant the ex- 
pense of an office. 

I myself realized, when entering upon 
my career, the necessity of becoming 
associated with a partner of the other 
sex. I was so fortunate as to forma 
copartnership with Dr. Henry F. Deane, 
D.D.S. ; we have practised together for 
several years and have built up a lucra- 
tive business. Such an arrangement 
has many advantages: I am enabled to 
turn over to the doctor such patients as 
have little faith in the ability of women 
to extract and fill teeth. Strange tosay, 
most of the men prefer my services, for 
they appear to think that I will be more 
patient and handle them more gently 
than aman. Contrary to the usual be- 
lief, a man is as nervous in the dentist’s 
chair as the weakest woman, while his 

* This is the first of a series of articles from the pens 
of women who have succeeded, and who will give the 


benefit of their experience to those entering upon a 
career. 
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capacity to bear pain is notas great. It 
is laughable, to an onlooker, to see a big 
man trembling in the grasp of a little 
woman like myself, yet this is often the 
case. 

Most of the women dentists practise 
among their own sex, and children, 
comparatively few having male patients. 
Scarcely any of these women pull teeth, 
as they dread the effect on their nerves ; 
there are many men also who refuse to 
perform this office. 

My patients come from all ranks and 
both sexes, and my practice is so large 
that I get very little time for recreation. 
One compensation is that of earning a 
fine income, probably much more than I 
should have been able to make in a less 
confining profession. Of course, when 
I commenced, I had to bide my time, for 
neither dentists nor doctors can secure 
a clientele all at once. 

Like all other occupations, dentistry 
entails penalties as well as pleasures, and 
one must necessarily sacrifice a great 
deal. In the first place, filling teeth ne- 
cessitates much physical exertion, for 
one is obliged to stand continuously. 
No woman not endowed with an excel- 
lent constitution should ever attempt it. 
The mental strain, as well as the fatigue, 
must be taken into consideration, for 
the conscientious practitioner is always 
beset with anxiety. Again, the neces- 
sary inhalation of breaths which do not 
savor of the violet and the rose is detri- 
mental to health and comfort, as is also 
the close atmosphere of the dental office. 

With all of these drawbacks, I prefer 
dentistry to all other professions, and 
would not exchange it for aught else. 
As to the mechanical part of its work, 
I like it very much. Women have mer- 
ited the reproach of being poor mechan- 
ics, and the construction of artificial 
tecth is a branch of the profession 
rarely undertaken by feminine practi- 
tioners.~ This almost amounts to a fine 
art, and one must possess at least an 
innate knowledge of proportion, in or- 
der to preserve the contour and the nat- 
ural expression of countenance. 

I am an enthusiast in my profession ; 
no one can be successful who is not. I 
determined to make my mark, because 
so few of my sex had done so, owing to 
their natural disadvantages. With par- 


donable pride, I can assert that my good 
fortune is due to hard work rather than 
fortuitous circumstances. One must put 
one’s shoulder to the wheel in any un- 
dertaking in life, else failure is a natural 
consequence. I ¢.m not content to mere- 
ly make money, for I am a woman of 
progressive tendencies, and study con- 
stantly in order to perfect myself in 
every detail of my profession, for the 
dental art has made vast strides during 
the last few years. 

I have no desire or intention to belit- 
tle my cwn sex—far from it ; for I believe 
that they can compete successfully in 
almost all of the professions hitherto 
usurped by men. There are, however, 
certain limitations, physical rather than 
intellectual, which are to be considered. 
A woman should be fitted by tempera- 
ment, inclination, and physical adapta- 
bility for the work, or she is likely to be 
a failure. Dentistry is a profession, not 
a trade, and there is always something 
to be learned. 

I must lay peculiar stress on the in- 
capacity of women for enduring fatigue, 
for that is the weakest point in the 
armor of our sex. With hygienic living, 
aided by physical training, the next 
generation will probably be equal to all 
emergencies, and will be capacitated 
physically as well as mentally to com- 
pete side by side with their male com- 
petitors in whatever calling they elect 
to enter. 

Young girls frequently come to me 
for advice. I give them the benefit of 
my experience, and while I do not dis- 
courage them, I dislike to advise the 
taking up of a profession which, while it 
may prove lucrative, is exacting in the 
extreme, taxing the mental and physical 
capacity tothe utmost limit of endurance. 

To be sure, the dentist has many 
compensations: she can remain within 
the shadow of her own roof-tree, and is 
not compelled, like the doctor, to go out 
at all hours of the day and night, and 
to brave inclement weather. The doctor 
has some relaxation in change of scene 
and breathing the fresh air; she can 
sit, while the dentist stands; both are 
arduous occupations. While the respon- 
sibility of life and death rests upon the 
shoulders of the physician, the dentist is 
in no wise exempt from anxiety. She 
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must consider that the health and com- 
fort of her clients are at stake and de- 
vise ways and means of bringing about 
happy results in ditlicult cases. 

[ can only say to those women who 
have a leaning toward dentistry, to 
weigh the matter well before adopting 
it as a life-long profession. While I 
have nothing to regret, I hesitate to 
give counsel to others ; they must judge 
for themselves. 

In the Woman’s Building at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition there was an ex- 
hibition of fillings and artificial work 
executed by women, much of it exceed- 
ingly creditable, showing the advance- 
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ment made by our sex in the profession. 
I was fortunate enough to secure the 
highest and only award for artificial 
work, of which I am justly proud. 
Those women who made a point of de- 
monstrating what women could do in 
the arts, sciences, and professions, did a 
noble work, and should be honored ac- 
cordingly. My advice to young women 
is, that they should not allow themselves 
to become easily discouraged, but that 
in the beginning they should argue both 
sides of the question, and not plunge 
into any profession headlong, without 
taking into consideration their fitness 
for the work. 


A RECORD OF REALITIES * 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


N the stage, the heroine of the 
moment cannot make a more 
effective entrance than through 

the parting of portiéres which shall dis- 
close her, standing erect with one arm 
guilelessly uplifted against the hang- 
ings, to the gaze of the man who waits 
in the drawing-room. 

It was after this fashion, and with a 
smile on my lips, that I revealed myself 
to Jack Bingham that June day. 

I could not imagine what had brought 
him (aside from the usual means of lo- 
comotion), for, although my mother had 
included him in the list of people asked 
to my wedding, I making no objection 
(since I knew him then to be in Egypt), 
I still did not see his way clear to an 
afternoon call. 

He soon explained it, however, by 
handing me a packet that mamma had 


* Sequel to ‘‘ A Confession of Success.” published in 
the October, 1895, number. The gist of that story was 
as follows: Miss Christie Grey, a wealthy young New 
Yorker, has proved a social failure in three seasons at 
home, and is sent to Lady Heathcote’s remarkab/‘e 
«school of applied art” at Harrowden-Burleigh, Eng- 
Jand. where young ladies are coached in all the arts of 
dress and behavior—in a word, are taught how to capt- 
ure a husband. As one part of the training, for exam- 
ple. a man comes from London to propose to each of the 
students, whose replies and bearing are under the criti- 
cism of the instructress. (The man proves to be Jack 
Bingham, an old New York admirer of Christ'e.) Chris- 
tie leaves the place with all the poise and tact imagina- 
ble, ‘‘ comes out” in London, is a pronounced success, 
and marries the Duke of Devonexe. Soon after their 
arrival in New York Bingham calls. When his card is 
brought in the autobiography closes with the reflection, 
* Yes, I have ‘ arrived,’ but, tell me, where ?” 


intrusted to him for me, and which I 
perceived at once was regarded by him 
as a godsend. 

It is extremely doubtful if an average 
woman often finds herself in a position 
to want to ignore this state of things 
with the man in question; I did, how- 
ever, and in order to bring Mr. Bing- 
ham into very proper form, I asked him 
if he remembered our charming little 
rencontre at Lady Heathcote’s, deeming 
the mere mention of that episode would 
be enough to put to flight the eager 
ambitions of his tell-tale eyes. 

I was therefore somewhat surprised 
when he distinctly told me that he 
had not the smallest recollection of 
the occasion to which I was pleased to 
refer ; and, moreover, with a face of im- 
perturbable interest, he inquired when 
it was, and begged me to particularize ! 

I did so with a frankness that ought 
to have been considered admirable, but 
which failed in either impressing my 
guest or endowing him with a better 
memory than he chose to have. 

“TI see,” I said at last ; “you will not 
recollect the day you proposed to me!” 
laughing. “Older men have wished to 
ignore their follies before this ; but, tell 
me, don’t you think Lady Heathcote a 
genius after her kind, now really ?” 

“T never knew Lady Heathcote,” 
Bingham replied, icily, “ and I could not 
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| revealed myself to Jack Bingham. 


remember anything or anybody which 
had conspired to give you a false en- 
vironment.” 

I forgave the grammar for the sake of 
the neatness of the sentiment. 

There was nothing else now left for 
me to do. When a woman finds that a 
man has her at a disadvantage of this 
sort, she is bound to think better of 
him than if she holds the whip-hand to 
the end. 

We meandered on about people and 
things glibly enough until Devonexe 
came in. 

Of course I compared the two at 
once, to the infinite superiority of the 
one over the other. Jack was charm- 
ingly at ease, and although Devonexe 
opened his eyes, I did not mention my 
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guest’s coming again, or 
regret we were off for 
Newport in a week, or 
ask him to dine, or in any 
shape revert to the fut- 
ure possibilities of his 
existence. 

We bade each other 
good-morning with elab- 
orate courtesy ; the men 
shook hands. 

And Bingham left me, 
carrying off under his 
eyelids, I knew, the im- 
age of a woman in a blue 
gown, and with a wed- 
ding-ring on her finger. 

I do not know of any 
.combination more delic- 
ious than the piazza of 
the Billows at Newport 
at starlight time in early 
July, with a warm wind 
softly blowing in between 
the vines and bringing 
with it the tang of the 
sea-salt ; a big bunch of 
heliotropes on the tiny 
table at my side, a taste 
of pineapple-ice between 
my lips, and, to be sure, 
Devonexe lounging on a 
low seat at my feet, with 
the odor of cashmere 
bouquet faintly on his 
dark handsome head, 
fresh from his after- 
plunge toilet. 

My husband laid his head down on 
my lap, which caused me to put aside 
my ice-plate at once. He spoke and 
I answered a little, until we fell into 
that silence which is more eloquent than 
speech, and only possible, they say, to 
people who thoroughly understand each 
other. 

I am not clear as to this last clause, 
because I am quite sure, by the light of 
later days, that Devonexe and I had not 
the remotest idea of one another then. 

Being under the impression that I 
had been married, open-eyed, principal- 
ly for the sake of my millions, I had 
matter-of-factly so treated the least or 
greatest of his Grace’s attempts at 
demonstration. 

Lately it had struck me that it would 
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not be unamusing, and, assuredly, it 
could not be wrong, were I to indulge 
Devonexe and coquette a little with him ; 
indeed, the mood of being absolutely 
- interested in so doing with one’s own 
husband, appealed to me as something 
uniquely worth while. 

“This is paradise,” Devonexe says 
presently, slipping his arms up over his 
head and around my waist in a curious- 
ly uncertain way. 

“Newport has often been called so,” 
I say, shrinking a little in my seat. 

“ Newport!” My liege lord sits erectly 
enough now, loosing his languid hold 
of me. 

“ You know very well I did not mean 
Newport. I meant being out here in the 
darkness with nothing but the beat of 
the sea yonder to disturb us, no human 
beings !” 

The thrill in his voice was delicious, 
and it sounded surprisingly genuine. 
Decidedly, since Devonexe could play 
so pretty and lover-likea réle so well, 
why should not his wife respond in kind ? 

Indeed, I almost felt what I should 
call a throb at my own heart as I an- 
swered him, he reaching out warm, clasp- 
ing hands for mine. 

“Tt is exquisite ; is it not ?” 

I feel his fingers creep up my bared 
arms to my throat, my face, and draw it 
down that my lips may meet his. 

Well, the bitter-sweetness of some 
things is indescribable. 

It was as weil that my husband re- 
mained in ignorance of my thoughts or 
sensations; that he merely felt me 
shiver a bit. He sprang up and walked 
away, coming back again in a moment. 

“‘ Christie,” he said, standing before 
me, a very goodly, gracious figure 
against the framing of the vines. 

“Well?” I responded in, I dare say, a 
vague, far-off voice. for I was inoppor- 
tunely thinking of Mr. McAllister’s re- 
mark about me, made so long ago to 
my lady mother. 

“Christie ! ” Devonexe repeated, call- 
ing me back to the present. 

“Yes, yes!” I cry ; “ what is it?” 

“ Stand up here by me, won't you?” 

Istand up, but not by him. 

“Closer, nearer ! ” 

I do not move. 

“T wonder if it is possible that you 
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will ever come to me of your own #°- 
cord, or for the asking, or in any othcr 
way than by my taking physical hold of 
you?” he says, under his breath, and 
with really quite the ring of passion in 
his liquid, island voice. 

It is a temptation to me ; of that there 
is no doubt. It would be pleasure un- 
alloyed to take a step and throw myself 
into his arms and rest my head on his 
heart and listen to all the sweet words a 
man can say to a pretty woman under 
favoring circumstances; but I have 
heard that playing with even false fire 
is somewhat dangerous, soI reply as I 
move away and into the house, ‘‘ Prob- 
ably not.” 

The next day we met Cuthbert 
Champlin just as we were going into 
the Casino to register. 

* So glad,” he effervesces in his well- 
bred way, taking my hand in both his 
after due presentation to Devonexe, “so 
awfully glad you're here! We're get- 
ting up some living pictures—don’t look 
frightened !—for the twenty-second of 
next month — benefit of the hospital, 
you know—and if you would”— the 
young artist looks at me appealingly— 
“it would just double our receipts. I 
am to pose the people, and you shall 
have your pick of the subjects. Will you 
take it into consideration ?” 

While Cuthbert has been gazing in- 
tently at me, emphasizing his plea with 
all sorts of eyebrow excursions and pa- 
thetic signs, a woman has half-crossed 
the lobby to Devonexe, and Devonexe, 
courteously responsive, has half-crossed 
to her. 

She is a small, rather plump woman, 
faultlessly gowned, not pretty nor even 
vainly attempting to be ; she is, in truth, 
ugly, with an insignificant nose, full, big 
lips, little eyes like a pig’s, dark hair that 
grows badly, and large hands and feet. 
Her face is familiar to me, I am sure, 
and her voice, too, as she says : 

“T thought perhaps you might re- 
member poor Jim Chater’s widow. I 
assure you she can never forget your 
goodness to her out there in India, when 
her great loss came.” A whisk of linen 
and lace, and a sigh. 

To be sure, she was my old school- 
mate, my senior by five years, but still 
my schoolmate at Miss Brown’s. I re- 
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member she married a Captain Chater, 
R.A., and went out to India. 

Devonexe turns, and she turns to me 
also, with both hands held out and fond 
kisses on my cheeks, and all sorts of 
pretty things to say anent my marriage, 
and my fame, and that. 

There are any number of otherwise 
well and reasonably conducted persons 
who, when they find themselves at a 
great height, feel an ungovernable im- 
pulse to jump down. There are as many 
otherwise rational women who, when 
they encounter another woman who 
makes them shiver as a snake might do, 
experience the unconquerable desire to 
handle it and find out for themselves if 
it be indeed poisonous or not. 

“Your husband must have told you; 
I suppose he tells you everything ”— 
raising her eyes to Devonexe, who 
seems exploring her countenance, lost in 
a brown study, and does not glance re- 
sponsive. 

“Doesn’t he?” to me. - 

“T hope not!” 

«“ Well, I must then; at least,” look- 
ing down coyly, “I must tell you of 
his goodness to me. My husband was 
in your husband’s regiment, and after 
his death ”—another little whisk of vio- 
let perfume—‘“ no one could have done 
more for another than the Marquis of 
Graydon—you know he was only the 
marquis then—did for me. I can never 
forget it. And to think that the man 
to whom I owe so much, and the girl 
whom I loved at school, should meet 
me here, now, man and wife! How small 
this world is, after all. Will you let 
me come and see you?” 

Would I resist that soft little coo? 
Never. 

Cuthbert resumed his pleadings about 
his pictures as I sat down in the court. 

Lina Chater was showing Devonexe a 
miniature of her husband, an exquisite 
thing she had just had done by the 
famous Baronne de St. Mart. It was 
mounted as a brooch with pearls and 
moonstones, and worn perpetually on 
her bosom. Devonexe’s tall head: was 
bent to examine it. I was watching 
them both. 

Lina Chater was a woman of the 
world ; but even women of the world 
cannot resist flying the triumph - flag 
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when there is enough breeze to stir it ; 
her manner was possessive, intimate, as 
of one to another, each all-comprehend- 
ing. 

Another tall man came up to me pres- 
ently and bowed very low, tapping Cuth- 
bert easily on the shoulder. It was 
Jack Bingham. I put out my hand. 
Both Mrs. Chater and Devonexe hap- 
pened to look my way at the moment, 
and, certes, I let fly my pennon too. 

“This is a happiness,” he says in a 
low tone, looking wistfully at the seat 
near me. 

Jack may take it; he, too, has seen 
Lina Chater’s pretty little upturned ab- 
sorptive way with Devonexe. 

Cuthbert saw nothing ; he was one of 
those extremely wide-awake, progressive 
young men who are surprised out of 
their lives about once in each twenty- 
four hours by being told something that 
the town has known for a week. 

Before we leave the Casino that morn- 
ing I have asked Mrs. Chater for a week 
at the Billows; I have promised Cuth- 
bert Champlin to pose for his living 
pictures, and I have invited Jack Bing- 
ham to dine with us at the Country Club 
next Wednesday after the yacht-race. 
Needless, perhaps, to say that both ac- 
cepted. 

Mrs. Chater came over from the 
Aquidneck, where she had been stop- 
ping, with a lot of luggage and no maid, 
in time for five o’clock tea, which I al- 
ways had served on the terrace under a 
large pink and white marquee, and as I 
vowed myself to rose color that season, 
muchas young French girls, enamoured 
of Mariolatry and fresh from convents, 
are voudes au bleu, I dare say I made a 
fairly picturesque effect with the vases 
of roses, the painted pink chairs and 
tables, pink tea-cloth, china, and giass, 
with dishes of frozen rose-leaves and 
any and all sorts of rosy confectionery. 

My guest seemed to know everyone 
who came in, and in five minutes I saw 
that she was what is technically called 
“a popular woman,” a distinction which 
commonly includes either nonentity, or, 
which was vastly true in this case, an 
almost alarming adaptability. For my- 
self, I should esteem it an insult to be 
called a popular woman. Who would 
be liked by everybody? Surely she 
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who can whittle herself into a differently 
shaped peg every half hour, thus fitting 
into the moods and idiosyncrasies of 
everybody else, can have little good of 
herself, or else she exists only as clay 
does, to be impressed. 

I had poured Juck Bingham a cup of 
tea, which he was holding over my head 
as he leaned on the back of my chair. 

“Is Mrs.—er—Chater your house- 
guest?” he asks, finally, after scanning 
the lady’s animation in connection with 
Devonexe’s bicycle costume, he having 
just spun up. 

I nod. I am perfectly aware of the 
surprise included in Mr. Bingham’s in- 
quiry, but I have no mind for much of 
a téte-d-(éte with him just now. 

“Odd little person,” I say in answer, 
as I turn my head away. 

“Quite so,” he responds ; “ but you 
will find that she generally gets even 
with everything and everyone in the 
end.” 

I knew it thoroughly. I was just as 
positive as I was of my own aliveness at 
that moment that Lina Chater would in 
some way mar my life or mar whatever 
there was left in my life to mar. 

But I only laughed as I saw my hus- 
band, a magnificent specimen in his 
knickerbockers and blouse, explaining 
to her the mysteries of the latest at- 
tachment to his wheel. 

We dined @ quatre delightfully. The 
host and the lady occupied themselves, 
she leading, with most pungent remi- 
niscences of life in India; the hostess and 
the gentleman were spasmodically sym- 
pathetic and principally acoustic, as we 
knew only so much of India as the other 
two chose to impart. 

Mrs. Chater leaves us at the end of 
a week and two days, effusively, and, 
she vows, indebted to me and the duke 
for inestimable blessings. 

The Subscription Ball comes off the 
evening after she goes. I am dressed 
and standing in the library, waiting for 
my maid to bring me my wrap, when 
Devonexe comes in with it instead. 

I thank him courteously as I stand in 
the full blaze of the chain of globe- 
lights over the arch. I suppose I look 
surpassingly well in my pink chiffon 
spangled with moonstones over the 
shimmering white satin, with the first 
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moonburst ever worn by any woman 
crowning my smooth turned-back hair, 
and with strings of pearls and opals on 
my neck, my waist, my back, shoulders, 
and arms. 

Devenexe stood still 2 moment and 
surveyed nie ; I surveyed him. He was 
a superb-looking man at any time, and 
even more emphatically so in evening 
clothes. 

“You look magnificently,” he says, 
coming a little nearer me. 

“Thanks,” I answer with a smile; 
“any decent-looking woman could with 
such apparel,” and I lightly touch the 
moonburst with my fan. 

“The apparel is not what I am talk- 
ing of!” exclaims my husband, impa- 
tiently. “I mean you, your eyes, your 
hair, your mouth and throat, and neck, 
and arms, and shoulders!” He bends 
and lays his lips on one of them. 

I start away. 

“Please don’t!” I ery. 

“Why not?” following me. 

“ The carriage is waiting !” I exclaim, 
turning to the door. 

“Let it wait,” Devonexe remarks, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, and 
taking a seat on the edge of the big table. 

“As you please.” I sit down in a 
chair very far from him. 

“T say, Christie,” he says in a com- 
monplace tone, swinging his foot back 
and forth nonchalantly, but with an 
odd, wistful ring to his speech, “ what 
do you suppose I married you for, any- 
way?” 

It was brutal and unwomanly even, 
but you must not forget my father and 
my grandfather altogether, and also the 
minor fact that I was as cruel to myself 
as to him, as I answered succinctly, 
“ Money, I presume.” 

“What!” Devonexe jumps from his 
seat as if he had been shot. 

* Money!” he ejaculates, hoarsely, 
standing before me with his eyes on 
my face. 

“You might have known if you had 
eared to,:-that I have a great deal more 
money even than you.” 

I elevate my eyebrows, and my face 
flushes with such a joy as he can never 
guess—joy and self-reproach and self- 
hatred that I had done him so con- 
temptible an injustice. 











—— 
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“Can’t you think of any other rea- 
son?” he asks, laying his hand on my 
hair. 

I shake my head. 

* Shall I tell you, now—may I?” 

“No, no, no!” ery I, springing up 
as I suddenly recall that there are rea- 
sons sufficient why men with titles like 
this man’s to be perpetuated may marry 
almost any woman. 

“Why not?” he says. “ Why can I 
not say it in words, even if you know 
it, as you surely must.” 

“Yes, yes,” I whisper; “I know, of 
course ; now let us go.” 

“ Let us stop at home for once; can’t 
we ?” he asks, as a boy might, hovering 
over me, and rolling down one of my 
long gloves from my arm. 

I am terrified at I know not what— 
something strange and new in his man- 
ner. I start away from him and say, 
“TI would not miss the Subscription 
Ball for anything !” and hook my wrap. 

“Christie, one minute,” catching at 
my ribbons. 

I look back over my shoulder at him. 

“Christie, before we go, would you 
mind telling me what you married me 
for? ” 

I pause ; I laugh, that long brilliant 
laugh, once so much commended by the 
presiding genius of Harrowden-Bur- 
leigh. 

“For the title?” he says, half-shamed- 
ly, under his breath, and looking down. 

“No,” I answer, “not for that, your 
Grace ; because Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg would have put me a few steps 
nearer a throne than you, and I spared 
him the honor.” 

I laugh on ; I run like a girl, laugh- 


‘ing, out on the piazza, across the ter- 


race to the porte cochére, and jump in 
the carriage pell-mell. Devonexe fol- 
lows statelily and gathers up my skirts 
himself, and gets in and sits down op- 
posite me. By the flare of the lights 
as we drive out I see that his face is 
very pale. 

It does not regain-color until late in 
the evening, when Lina Chater is talk- 
ing to him as she fastens his boutonniére 
in his coat; I suppose it had been fall- 
ing out. 

The next afternoon she comes in for 
tea very late ; indeed, five minutes after 





her arrival everyone else has left, and 
we are sitting there in the twilight by 
ourselves. She has on a white gown 
and a big hat; her horrible eyes slant 
around. queerly under the waving white 
feathers and tulle, and her voice coos on 
ceaselessly as she sits down on a big 
cushion at my feet and makes pretence 
of sipping tea. 

Devonexe crosses the terrace, smok- 
ing ; he lifts his cap as he goes ondown 
the path to the sea. 

“* How gone off the Duke is since the 
days when I knew him first!” she sighs, 
pensively. 

“Indeed !” I respond, for the purpose 
of being audible, not being in the least 
interested in playing an active part im 
the “something” which I am positive 
is about to be said or done by this wom- 
an. There are such states of being 
wherein we feel the rise of the tide, 
the swell of the surf beneath our very 
feet ; we can retreat, we can run away, 
we can avert, but, instead, we sit still 
and let the thing come on. 

Mrs. Chater cleared her throat just 
a wee bit (presumably of the sugary 
tea she hadn’t been drinking) and then 
she spoke. 

“TI used to feel so sorry for him in 
those days—those dear, dead days un- 
der the shadow of the Himalayas, with 
the flowers as high as tree-tops, and 
the birds singing like lutes in the 
branches ! ” 

I had quite sufficient sense to remem- 
ber just then that Mrs. Chater was ac- 
counted, I had not been long in hearing, 
the best newspaper-writer in New York ; 
also that she had given lectures on liter- 
ary and kindred subjects. I ought, I 
realized too, to have asked why she 
pitied Devonexe at about that time, but 
I didn’t ; I knew she would tell me all 
in good season. 

“You know all the sad story, I sup- 
pose?” she glides on, fixing her por- 
cine eyes on my face. “His Grace is 
not the man to keep anything from the 
woman he loves.” 

I look fixedly at the blue waves 
curdling on the beach, and incidentally 
at the top of my husband’s head, from 
which he has lifted his hat to enjoy the 
cool air off yonder. 

I don’t answer her. Why should I? 
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She doesn’t want answers ; few women 
do ; she wants, like the rest of her sex, 
to talk. 

“Thardly dared to hope, then ”—catch- 
ing a glimpse of his figure also, as she 
speaks, and sighing prettily—‘“ that any 
other love or hope would ever come 
into his life.” Another sigh and a cov- 
ert glance at my impassive face—a cov- 
ert glance that at once blossoms into 
the frankest and most childlike stare as 


ly resembled), I still should have caressed 
them at this moment, and should have 
smiled down at her upturned face in 
just the same innocuous way. 

Not that either of us deceived the 
other or ourselves. Women seldom do 
at crises like these. 

“Of course, he has never told you her 
name,” she continues ; “he is too thor- 
oughly loyal as a man and gentleman to 
do that; I won’t either. But only to 





* Of course, he has never told you her name.” 


she sets down the tea-cup and seizes 
both my hands and buries her awful 
little fat face in them, and laughs. 

* You dear, sweet child, you! What 
can it matter to you, the Duchess of 
Devonexe, if long, long ago, the Marquis 
of Graydon loved a woman who was an- 
other man’s wife to distraction, and 
thought he could not live without 
her!” 

I scream if a caterpillar comes within 
a foot of me, but had all Mrs. Chater’s 
little wavy forehead-locks been merely 
masses of caterpillars (which they strong- 


think what whirligigs time makes of us 
all—pour me some more of your de- 
licious tea, darling ; won’t you ?—that 
woman, Christie, is free to-day, and he is 
your husband.” 

The last-named individual now comes 
slowly up the terrace and asks for tea, 
too, while Lina Chater rises and says 
she must go. 

I say “No,” as I ring the bell and 
order a trap. 

“T could not think of allowing you to 
walk down alone at this hour ; Devonexe 
will drive you with pleasure, Iam sure.” 
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I glance at him as he inclines his head, 
and presently I see them off together, 
Devonexe dismissing the man as need- 
less for a ten minutes’ drive. 

“A ten minutes’ drive !” 

Well, I dare say my mind is a cari- 
ous one, but I breathe more freely than 
Idid. I know the worst—at least I think 
I do ; and I am able, with a quiet smile 
on my mouth, to send them off to- 
gether. 

Bingham came in for dinner : he often 
did, and stopped the evening through, 
playing for me or helping to amuse my 
guests in his usual charming fashion. 
Each day after that Devonexe is sure to 
oppose any and all of my little plans for 
visitors, either for drive or sail. 

He avoids Mrs. Chater distinctly and 
unmistakably, which, I take it, is manly 
and honorable in him, and which I off- 
set to the best of my ability by being as 
distant as is possible to Bingham, who, 
in turn, contrives to be at my side nine- 
tenths of the time. 

Nobody who was at Monty Everts’ 
dinner that third week in August can 
possibly have forgotten it. It was the 
crowning effort at entertaining of the 
most genial bachelor I know, and Nat- 
ure, in one of her most benign moods, 
favored Monty with the perfectest 
night in her calendar for that feast un- 


der the pink pavilion on the terrace 


at Evertswood. It was the famous 
three-to-one dinner, every other little 
heart-shaped table serving three women 
and one man or three men and one 
woman. 

Lina Chater had three men, which, 
considering her well-known occupation, 
seemed strange at first glance; but 
when one really knew Mrs. Chater, the 
greater cause for astonishment was that 
she had not an extra fellow or two 
thrown in for her share. 

It is quite true that a certain phase of 
society demands inherently the posses- 
sion of money, more for its need’s sake 
than for any special reverence in which 
gold is held; but it is quite as true 
that, given a woman like this one, 
armed at all points and fairly bristling 
with shot and shell—soft, unctuous, 
withal—possessing her inalienable at- 
tractions and dowered with the flexibil- 
ity of the adder and the brain of the 
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Machiavelli, and you alight upon an 
ethical anomaly against which you are 
powerless to combat, even if you were 
so impolitic as to wish to. 

I sat at my host’s right; Cuthbert 
Champlin and Count Castella were the 
other two men. Mrs. Chater was just 
behind us, and Devonexe, with three of 
the prettiest women in Newport, was 
very near. 

Cuthbert spent his time in urging 
upon me most of the subjects so far 
chosen for the living pictures, but none 
of them struck my fancy. 

“ You will do none of all these?” he 
said at last. 

Ishook my head. Neither Marguerite 
de Valois, nor Madame Récamier, nor 
yet Marie Antoinette appealed to my 
imagination in connection with myself 
at all. 

Essentially dramatic women such as 
I, need something other than beauty 
or sorrow to fire their picturesque pos- 
sibilities. 

“Tm so awfully glad!” outburst the 
young artist gleefully, proceeding in 
answer to the surprised inquiries of 
three pairs of eyes. ‘You see, I want 
you to de my Cleopatra. It was my 
Salon picture—you may remember, pos- 
sibly ?” he says— very humbly consider- 
ing that it put him hors concours—“ and 
as the Duke has promised to pose for 
Antony, I shall die happy if you will be 
Cleopatra.” 

“What's that?” laughed Devonexe, 
good-humoredly. “Champlin, did I 
promise?” looking at me. “A man 
feels such a fool in such a get up.” 

“Consider the Cleopatra,” observes 
the Count, recalling no doubt the appall- 
ing beauty and daring of the Egyptian 
in Cuthbert’s great canvas. 

“ And who is to be the Cleopatra ?” 
asks Devonexe, evidently not having 
heard the artist’s proposition. 

“The Duchess, I hope,” cries Cham- 
plin, lifting his glass of Chablis to his 
lips. 

Ne Impossible !” my husband exclaims, 
with the deepest frown I ever saw on 
his face. “I could not consent to it; at 
least, I would say, I trust that the 
Duchess will decline the honor.” 

Cuthbert flushes. I dare say at that 
particular moment he wishes he had 
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painted his “Sorceress of the Nile” with 
more spendthrift draperies. 

“There are only two women in New- 
port who could pose for it,” he says, 
quite low—‘“the Duchess, because, 
begging her pardon, she is the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen, and 
Mrs. Chater, because she could be made 
up to look so!” 

“Let it be Mrs. Chater, then, by all 
means!” Devonexe says, so emphati- 
cally that Lina, who has heard every 
word of it all, must now needs play the 
startled fawn and insist on knowing 
why her name is taken in vain. 

I had had a mind to do the Cleopatra ; 
the splendid, sumptuous creature with 
her grand, gorgeous, pitiful, broken- 
hearted pageant of a life, spoke straight 
tome. But since my husband elected 
so decidedly for the other woman, I 
withdrew as gracefully as I could and 
said I’d do whatever they liked. 

Driving home that night he said, in a 
curious, strained voice, just breaking the 
silence before we reached the house : 

“ [ didn’t mean to be abrupt, Christie, 
about those infernal tableaux of Cham- 
plin’s, but I could not quite smile on a 
a proposition for my wife to appear in 
that sort of a guise for people to stare 
at.” 

I make no reply; in fact, I scarcely 
hear what he says just now for listen- 
ing to the echo in my heart of some 
other words of his: they are, ‘“ Let it be 
Mrs. Chater, then, by all means! ” 

Of course it was Mrs. Chater. 

All through the heart-burnings and 
masking smiles, the innumerable jeal+ 
ousies, and the sufferings inquisitional of 
the hapless projector of the living pict- 
ures, one of his fair subjects wavered 
not in her unflinching good-nature— 
Mrs. Chater, tireless at rehearsals, inde- 
fatigable as right-hand woman ; faithful 
in teaching Devonexe every flex of his 
eyelid even, as she studied the photo- 
graph of Champlin’s famous painting ; 
radiant, overweening in her supremacy 
and her joy, yet humble as the slave to 
the call of Antony’s eyes, the ugliest 
little woman of her day, reigned mirth- 
fully enough for a week or so preceding 
the eventful night. 

She contrived, 'm sure I don’t know 
how, to dine at the Billows the evening 


of the 22d; certainly, Jack Bingham 
was there too, and Cuthbert and three 
of the girls who were to take part. 

“What's the matter with you, dear- 
est?” she cooed to me as we sipped our 
coffee, and she lighted her cigarette in 
the palm court, the men lingering a lit- 
tle in the dining-room still, but their 
voices coming to us through the long 
open windows. 

“Nothing, I think,” answer. “Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; but lately you 
seem dispirited. Is not the Duchess 
pale these days?” pursues this arch- 
percher on the pinnacle of her pleas- 
ure, turning the knife in me and her 
eyes to Bingham at the same moment, 
as he emerges from the dining-room. 

Bingham is up to the second, and 
says he never saw her Grace in better 
form. 

“Oh, you don’t look at her with the 
eyes of love”—she gives us an infin- 
itesimal pause, there occurring a silence 
inside at the same instant—“ Mr. Bing- 
ham; andIdo. I insist that Christie,” 
flashing a glance at Jack’s extremely red 
face and knocking the ash from her 
cigarette, “is not well. You need to 
tise a bicycle, dear,” she says, assum- 
ing even patronizing airs in the craze 
of her success. 

Tlet her. I smile and sit still as the 
other men follow Bingham to our midst. 

“Or, you should golf, or go in for 
tennis, sail a yacht—anything to bring 
back the old splendid color to your 
cheeks, n’est-ce pas, milor?” tendering 
Devonexe a light, which he takes with 
unresponsive fingers. 

“T don’t go in for anything,” I reply 
very slowly as Bingham fans my face, 
thereby cooling his own, I suppose, “ for 
anything that will make me look untidy, 
frowsy, hot, tired, fagged—and as toa 
wheel—unwomanly !” 

A chorus of sighs and groans from 
the women greets this simple utterance. 

I nod my head. “Yes, unwomanly, I 
repeat. The mere assumption of the 
pose necessary to get on a bicycle does 
not belong to us. It is bifurcated, and 
we are supposed to be wearers of skirts, 
at least while visible to the eyes of men.” 

“There it is, the men—the men! al- 
ways the men!” cries Mrs. Chater, 
warm with wine. 
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“ Always,” I respond, calmly. “The 
worst man’s standard for woman is usu- 
ally identical with the best woman’s 
standard for herself; therefore, it seems 
to me, we should be wise in our gener- 
ation to keep men always in mind.” 

Devonexe is looking fixedly at me as 
Lina Chater laughs, much as she thinks 
Cleopatra laughed, I dare say. 

“Not to be didactic,” I continue, as 
coolly as if my blood were not surging 
to my stricken soul, “it is quite a 
strange fact that the reverse is not the 
case; the worst woman’s standard for 
man is generally only commensurate 
with her own practice. Do,” I say to 
Jack, “go in and play us the ‘Tzigane’ or 
anything, until the traps come around.” 

Mrs. Chater and Devonexe are sixth on 
the programme ; Jack Bingham and I, in 
“ Les Amusements d’ Hiver,” are seventh. 

Lina had asked me to stand at the 
wings and see how she “ did,” so noth- 
ing loath (being that way made) to 
spill poison in my own veins, I said I 
would. I did. 

Cuthbert Champlin’s Salon picture 
was a marvellous success of daring, but 
it did not approach the “ Cleopatra” for 
the Newport Hospital Fund. She was 
regally beautiful, thanks to paints and 
dyes and powders. It is wonderful 
what a genius like Cuthbert can do with 
a face that is hideous if he is allowed. 
The draperies, star-spangled, gemmed 
at bosom, waist, and shoulders; the 
headdress glowing with jewels ; the flesh 
gleaming through the gauze, more re- 
vealing in its film than any mere blank 
nudity ; the pose indescribable in its 
appealing imperialism ; the eyes telling 
their all to the eyes of Antony, as he 
stood drinking in the witchery of the 
Egyptian. 

I saw it all, and then I drew back into 
the close shadow of the piled-up scenery 
an | properties. 

I leaned for a moment, catching my 
breath, against some boards. In the 
darkness I heard them coming, it seemed 
afar off, and their voices like the voices 
in one’s dreams—hers last, articulate, 
saying as they came: 

“Reginald, I have always loved you, 
always; you must have known it. 
Heaven help me to-night, I can keep it 
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back no longer ! 
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And then they passed me by, Cleo- 
patra’s garments swishing on my feet, 
Antony's whisper lost to my ears. 

Presently I heard someone calling me 
to come, as the stage was waiting. 

You remember perhaps the picture 
we made, Jack Bingham and I, the en- 
trancing, bewildering eyes I gave him as 
I glanced up from my furs, and how 
everybody praised the realism of his an- 
swering looks. 

Devonexe, out of all his armor, was 
watching us from the wings, and then 
we went home together quietly and de- 
cently enough as usual. 

I sat in a chair the rest of the night 
and made up my mind, sometimes not 
as easy a thing to do as to make up 
one’s face. 

Jack came over in the morning to see 
how I was. 

He looked at me. I suppose he had 
never seen me appearing quite this way 
before, for he broke down utterly. 

“ Christie, Christie,” he says, “ I have 
always loved you, love you better now 
than ever. I know I’m a fool; there’s 
no hope in my love; you're not the 
sort of woman to even let me see you 
again. I left America once before for 
your sake ; I'm going again, but before 
I go I had to say it.” 

“Yes,” I answer, slowly. “I knew 
it, but,” laughing, as I rise and put out 
my hand, “the wrong people almost 
always love and marry here, and as there 
is to be no marrying at all, there, why, 
perhaps annihilation isn’t so bad an idea 
after all.” 

He stares at me, but he is clever, and I 
suppose he sees that Iam not thinking 
very much about him, or his love, or his 
going away. 

I am thinking solely of myself and of 
my husband ; how best to efface myself 
and set him at liberty to marry the 
woman he has loved, I suppose, for 
years. 

I decide upon it all very quickly. I 
take my maid and go to New York, and 
engage my stateroom and sail the next 
day for Havre. I leave behind me a line 
or two, saying that I have decided to go, 
and hope he will not delay in seeking 
happiness by the door I have opened to 
him. 

Iam in my berth for the first three 
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days out. and when I do get up on deck 
the first person my eyes fall upon is Mr. 
Bingham. 

Well, what does it matter? Very 
little, after all. It isnot the things said 
that hurt the soul, but the things done. 

Fate put us together there, and the 
world, looking on, wove its own story. 
The cable had already done its work well, 
for when we landed at Havre the Paris 
edition of the Herald told me how I had 
eloped with Jack Bingham, and how re- 
markably effective not only ‘“‘ Les Amuse- 
ments d’Hiver” had been, but also the 
marvellous fidelity of the “ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” 

I read it all line by line, and perhaps 
I am an anomaly, perhaps I am com- 
monplace—I’m sure I don’t know—but 
sitting there in the dingy hotel room in 
the seaport town in France there comes 
to my soul a curious, fierce joy as I read 
the words that make my husband's path 
so much the easier for him. 
What matter if I know them 
to be false ? 

It is good—yea, altogether 
untellably sweet and precious 
—to know that he can be hap- 
py, will be happy, even if I 
eannot; it is even excellent 
and dear to me to know that 
there is such a state as happi- 
ness in this world, even if I 
can but look at it through an- 
other's eyes. 

“Where are you going?” 
Bingham ventures to ask me. 

‘To Monte Carlo,” I reply. 

“Tam going too,” he says. 

“Very well,” I answer, not- 
ing, but not in the least weigh- , , 
ing, the eagerness of his face. \ 1 
On some altars such women 
as I would unhesitatingly sac- . 
rifice whole hecatombs of \\\) 
hearts. 

I reach Monte Carlo; he 
follows me in twenty-four 
hours. I have written my 
mother and begged her to 
possess her soul in patience, 
that all is perfectly well with 
me, and that she must stay in 
Norway and not think of com- 
ing. 

Meantime, with nothing to 










divert me but the newspapers, and their 
daily accounts of me and of Devonexe— 
these last meagre suspicions merely— 
and a long interview of a most ophid- 
ian, discreet, and clever character with 
Mrs. Chater recorded in its columns, I 
naturally take to the gambling-table. 

Why not? With Bingham in close 
attendance, what more could be desired 
in the interests of divorce? Nothing 
that I knew of. 

By the second Wednesday night of 
my stay I had exhausted nearly all the 
money I had with me, but the demon 
had me in his toils; the blood was in 
my cheeks, doubtless “ that old splen- 
did color” Lina Chater was so anxious 
for me to recover. Jack leaned over my 
chair. I had been winning up to to- 
night, but now everything went against 
me ; [had staked my last gold—and lost. 
I laughed as I unclasped the bracelets 
from my arms and laid them down. 

I felt Bing- 
ham lean closer 
over meand slip 
his purse into 
my lap as he 
whispered : 

“Take it, 


** Come, let us go home.” 
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Christie ; what’s mine is yours always 
now—and as soon as you'll have me I'm 
yours too. ‘Take it.” 

I shake my head and smile as I look 
up at him and push back the purse. 

“You're losing your senses,” I whis- 
per, flinging down my brooch, for I have 
lost the other trinkets with one whirl of 
the wheel. 

And then a tall man comes into the 
room, a tall man with a haggard face ; 
but men with haggard faces are com- 
mon there, and no one heeds his en- 
trance. I dare say, if they think any- 
thing, they surmise him to be some 
acquaintance of mine, for he crosses to 
me and takes my hand and shakes it 
and says “Christie!” in a matter-of- 
fact way, then turns to Jack and shakes 
hands with him. 

“ How are you, Bingham ?” 

The lights swim around before my 
eyes, the croupier’s voice sounds like 
the drone of a tree-toad in my ears, the 
music of the band playing somewhere 
near lulls to a whisper, as Devonexe picks 
up my brooch and throws down money 
in its stead, some way taking Jack’s place 
at my chair as he speaks to me. 

“T took the next boat that sailed 
after yours and got here as soon as 
I could. You are very weary. Come, 
let us go home,” putting my wrap over 
my shoulders as I lose the gold he has 
just staked for me. 

I rise, and Devonexe and I and Jack 
Bingham leave the gambling-room to- 
getiner. 

There is the least little pause on the 
esplanade when the Duke says to Jack : 

“You must dine with us at the An- 
glais to-morrow night, Mr. Bingham.” 

And Jack, as much a man as the other, 
answers : 

“Thank you, I will,” as he lifts his 
hat and stands bareheaded a moment in 
the gas-glare, while Devonexe leads me 
to a waiting carriage. 

“Hotel des Anglais,” he tells the 
coachman. 

“Tam not stopping there,” I ery with 
the first breath I’ve taken since I beheld 
him. 

“TI know,” he returns, quietly ; ‘“ but 
Iam.” 

We are there in five minutes. I tacitly 
follow him in and up to the room door ; 





my maid awaits me there; all my be- 
longings are set out in their places. 

“Too bad I couldn’t have come,on 
with you,” he says casually, while The- 
rése takes my cloak. ‘“Ihope you were 
able to settle the matter of those bonds 
satisfactorily.” 

I incline my head, while I recall some 
of the lessons I learned at Lady Heath- 
cote’s. 

Therése goes presently, as Devonexe 
tells her that I shall not need her any 
more to-night. 

He tosses the cigar he has been feign- 
ing to light, away, and comes over to me 
and kneels down, taking the little note 
from his pocket whichI had written the 
day I left him. 

“My child,” my husband says, with 
eyes blood-dimmed by passion, “ don’t 
you know I love you, only you, never 
anyone but you, ever? Don’t you know 
a fellow can’t speak such a thing save 
at such a moment as this? But the 
Chater woman was fool enough to care 
for me years ago. Happiness!” he 
cries, crushing the scrap of paper in his 
hand. “ You are my happiness ; you are 
life, God, earth, heaven, all to me, 
Christie !” taking me in his arms. 

I push him away. 

“You are mad,” I whisper; “see 
what I have done—at least what they 
say I’ve done. Bingham came over on 
the same ship with me.” 

Devonexe smiles as he holds my face 
between his palms. 

“ Christie,” he says, “I wouldn’t be- 
lieve the Angel of the Lord if he told 
me you had done wrong. J know you 
have not, and had you, it would be all 
the same ; I should still be a beggar at 
your lips asking for your love. Dar- 
ling, cannot I ever hope to win my own?” 

I shake my head. Some of us, of my 
sex, you see, must play even with their 
holy of holies. 

“‘ Never hope,” I say, gathering myself 
to him close, “ because there is no need. 
Reggie, I married you only because—I 
loved you as much as I am capable of 
loving.” 

Jack Bingham did dine with us the 
next evening, and you'll think it odd, 
but there was friendship in those two 
men’s eyes and hands when they bade 
each other good-night and good-by. 
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SAPPHO, AND OTHER PRINCESSES OF POETRY * ‘ 


Wuom the Greeks loved lives long. There 
is such a modernity in the attitude of the Hel- 
lenes toward life and art that their likes and 
dislikes seem as sincere and vital as those of 
to-day. So direct and enthusiastic were their 
responses to artistic appeal, so truly did they 
run always back to Nature and Truth rather 
than to Canon and Creed, that you feel the 
artist always put above the critic ; the emo- 
tion, the subject, always exalted above the 
artist. 

Thereby it comes to pass that a Greek opin- 
ion never grows moldy, stale, flat, or un- 
profitable ; while the chief interest in most 
thoughts and works Egyptian, Roman, med- 
ixval Italian, old French, and early Eng- 
lish (except those of the Elizabethan age)— 
their chief interest, I say, comes from the 
very quaintness of their antiquity, the very 
cheese-like flavor of their obsoletion. The 
Greeks had as little of the fear of individual- 
ity and heterodoxy as it seems possible for the 
featherless biped to do with. They never be- 
lieved so fanatically as to blind their eyes to 
the beautiful possibilities of their golden my- 
thology ; though the objects themselves died 
out of fashion the Greek musings upon them 
are still fresh. Their whole attitude toward 
life and art is one of perennial modernity. 

Accordingly, since the Greeks acclaimed 
Sappho a poetess worthy of immortality, and 
scrupled not to call her the Tenth Muse, I 
most fervently accept her as divine; not be- 
cause it is their dictum, not because of any 
weight of anybody’s authority, but because of 
the acuteness, the subtilty, the enthusiasm 
that.must foundation any Grecian fame. I 
feel a sense of deep personal loss in the fact 
that so many doubtlessly ravishing poems of 
hers are tumbled—inextricably ?—among the 
alms for oblivion in the wallet on Time’s back. 
And if I were Rhadamanthus, those superla- 
tive royal idiots, the Byzantine emperors, who 
burnt the manuscripts of the old Greek poets, 
would get a warmer scorching into their 
pachyderms than ever they gave those pre- 
cious sheepskins and papyri. 

So far so good. Tothe bottom of my soul 
I believe that the Sappho of the Greeks was a 
superb genius. But I decline to bow in awe 
before the Sappho we have to-day. The frag- 
ments are too pitifully few, too desperately 
short to do her any justice, or to do justice to 


*SappHo; Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation, by Henry Thornton Wharton. Third 
edition, with three plates. C.oth, $225. (A, C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) 


critical drunkenness of rapture. So, when 
Mr. Theodore Watts so far forgets moorings, 
bearings, and sail area as to indulge in such a 
mad seafaring as this: ‘‘ Never before these 
songs were sung, and never since, did the 
human soul, in the grip of a fiery passion, 
utter a cry like hers ; and from the executive 
point of view, in directness, in lucidity, in 
that high imperious verbal economy which 
only Nature can teach the artist, she has no 
equal, and none worthy to take the place of 
second””—when Mr. Watts goes so far and 
so madly, the Fourth-of-July-spread-eagleism 
in me cries, *‘ Hear, hear!” and ‘‘ Hooray 
for Sappho!” but a calmer judicialism shakes 
its head and grunts sceptically, ‘‘ Not proven 
by the evidence before the court.” 

When the tiny scrap of parchment called 
the Fayum Fragment is considered I will shed 
you tears over its meagreness ; but I will not 
stand uncovered before the bald, plain words 
in a row—not one of them possessed of indi- 
vidual radiance, and all of them only crude 
shreds from some tapestry that might have 
been cheap or gorgeous, for all we can know. 
And I will not prate of sniffing therefrom 
‘*the perfume of Sappho’s art” and peering 
out ‘*the color of her diction,” as these schol- 
ars will do. 

These learned monomaniacs are the slaves 
of their enthusiasm. Like Icarian high- 
school orators they fling reckless wings upon 
an air too thin to uphold them ; they babble 
beautiful words over the heads of their audi- 
ences, ay, and over their own heads, and 
through their own hats, to use an expres- 
sion with the perfume of Aristophanes’s art 
about it. 

Fragments are poor court documents. 
Their evidence is too circumstantial. Of 
Sappho’s works there remain one hundred 
and seventy direct and indirect quotations, 
many of them single and uninteresting words, 
mere forms, in her dialect, of common ex- 
pressions ; few of them more than a line or 
two; hardly six that bear even the look of 
completion of an entire stanza ; about two in 
which the rich voice of the Time-butchered 
singer gets real utterance. To be honest with 
one’s self and the world—what gain can ac- 
crue to her in the shades from the emptiness 
of our immoderate partisanship ?—to be hon- 
est, then, with her and the world and other 
aspirants for our applause, the vast majority 
of these fragments are mere commonplaces of 
poetry that any Greek might write. It is 
true that the rest, as Swinburne says in his 














dionysiac raptures, ‘‘strike and sting the 
memory in lonely places, or at sea, among all 
loftier sights and sounds” and ‘‘ seem akin to 
fire and air, being themselves ‘all air and 
fire;’ other element there is none in them.” 
Granted this, why should one call her ‘‘ the 
greatest lyrist of all time,” and say of her ode, 
traditionally called ‘‘ To Anactoria,” that it 
‘*has in the whole world of verse no com- 
panion and no rival but the [her own] Ode to 
Aphrodite ?” 

Such spasm, such rabies, of praise wrongs 
Sappho’s august fame because it betrays the 
frothy shallowness of the claque applauding 
her. 

Not to oppose to Sappho’s supremacy the 
claims of such lyrists as Jayadeva, David, 
Pindar, Theokritos, Horace, Petrarca, Heine, 
Goethe, Hugo, Herrick, Tennyson, and Al- 
drich, I would venture to submit, for com- 
parison by any unprejudiced honesty, one 
hundred and seventy similar fragments from 
the poetry of her own sex, from the work of 
Mrs. Browning or Emily Dickinson, yes, from 
the verse of Christina Rossetti, or the late 
Anna Reeve Aldrich. Against the superb Ode 
to Anactoria could be placed, with some show 
of rivalry, a number of Mrs. Browning’s in- 
effably beautiful ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” say that one beginning ‘‘ How do I 
love thee ? Let me count the ways,” or “ Say 
over again, and yet once over again, That 
thou dost love me.” Against some bit of 
Sapphic perfection, like fragment No. 95— 


Téomepe, mavradépwy, 6 ova paivorts éoxédac’ aiws, 
épers olv, pépers alya, dépecs amv paréps maida. 


(Of which, by the way, Mr. Wharton’s ‘ lit- 
eral’’ translation is neither verbatim nor seria- 
tim, and which should rather be translated 
somewhat as follows: 


Hesper, - things bringing that gleaming daybreak 
scattered, 

Thou bringest the sheep, thou bringest the goat, thou 
bringest to the mother the youngster.) 


Dickinson’s 


against this set some of Emily 
** Ine- 


fervor for Nature, some line like her 
briate of air and debauchee of dew.” 

Compare, too, the tone of their respective 
works as a whole. Where Sappho’s art, judg- 
ing from fragments, and from the unanimity 
of otherwise discordant tradition, was spent 
chiefly on her wild love for fair girls and 
young men, note the contrasting breadth and 
depth of Mrs. Browning’s song, which could 
also ring with ‘The Cry of the Children” 
and ‘* Casa Guidi Windows,” note the large 
pantheism and fellowship with Nature of 
Emily Dickinson's fieldward muse. 

Such a selection must of course be unfair to 
the original Sappho, whose works Time has 
not spared with taste or selection. But such 
a comparison must discredit, before minds too 
honest to be domineered by tradition, the 
hollow fanaticism of the dervishes that dance 
and howl before the broken pieces of the idol 
as before the perfect image. 

Now to speak more congenial truths of her 
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I would last of all be thought to dishonor : 
It would avail nothing to attempt either con- 
firmation or refutation of the ugly attacks on 


Sappho’s personal reputation. ‘To deny their 
truth would be to fly in the face of strong 
circumstantial «evidence and centuries of tra- 
dition ; to accredit them would be to accept 
testimony of little respectability. It is best 
to leave the whole matter in abeyance. Why, 
in Heaven’s name, should human beings be so 
frantic to judge their fellows, anyway? If 
Sappho were all her traducers say, the glory of 
her poetic perfectness would not be dimmed ; 
if she were an aureoled saint it would not 
affect an impersonal view of her work. 

The traditional look of her character is 
doubtless more remote from its actuality than 
the usual form of her name from the way she 
wrote it, which was, of course, Psappha. 

The present edition of the poetess is worthy 
of warmest recommendation to anyone who 
knows little or no Greek, and would read 
without labor. The volume is a poem of 
book-making, in the first place. Then it con- 
tains a good attempt at the construction of 
something definite about her life, out of the 
mass of slander and adulation. That this is 
done by an ardent enthusiast is hardly an ob- 
jection. Every word of Sappho extant is 
given here, with a statement of its source, 
a translation, which is, to say truth, less 
“literal” than prosy ; there is, besides, a con- 
gress of poetical translations where they exist. 
A number of spirited and poetic translations 
by the late John Addington Symonds were 
also made especially for the volume. 

The devious ways in which these too in- 
frequent words were saved are interesting. 
Thus this spray of three lines as delicious as 
apples and as delicate as their flower : 


Olov To yAvuedmadov épevOerar axpw én’ iodo 
axpov én” aKpoTaty * AceAabovTo bé padodpomnes, 
ov pay éxAcAdOovt’, add’ ov« cdvvavt’ émixeOat, 


For this ambrosial poetry we must thank the 
unthinking scholiasts that used it to explain 
the word “yAuibpadoy, an apple grafted on a 
quince ! 

This one little extract must suffice as an 
example of Sappho’s exquisite use of repeti- 
tion, though it cannot show her graceful 
alliteration or her noteworthy fondness for 
the two words &mados and mAékew. It may 
also be another proof of the hardly subtile lit- 
eralness of these translations, for this one is 
translated as follows— Sappho, as another 
writer tells us, using the lines with reference 
to a bride only now won : 

‘* As the sweet-apple blushes on the end of 
the bough, the very end of the bough, which 
the gatherers overlooked, nay, overlooked not, 
but could not reach,’ 

Which quite misses the repetitions of &xpos. 

But F. T. Palgrave’s musical paraphrase in 
verse helps out the reader that is Shakespe- 
rian in having little Latin and less Greek 


All things considered, the present edition is 
the best obtainable, and one to be grateful for ; 
one to delight in. 


Chelifer. 
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THe British BarBArrAns: A_ Hill-top 
Novel. By Grant Allen. This book will 
doubtless create something like the stir of the 
same author’s ‘‘ Woman Who Did.” To a 
fore,gner it is primarily refreshing to see an 
Englishman admit the boorish flaws in British 
character that have always been such an an- 
noyance to other nations. The work is, in 
general, however, a very keen attack upon 
modern social customs by a mysterious alien, 
who likens them all, with delightful adroit- 
ness, to the *‘ taboos” of savage races. The 
destructive criticism of modern life is supple- 
mented by a rather vague constructive philos- 
ophy, based beautifully on altruism. The 
aim of the work is high, and it deserves re- 
spect for its fearlessness and evident sincerity. 
The climax, disclosing the origin of the Al- 
trurian, reaches at the sublime, but comes 
dangerously near the Judicrous. As a bit of 
literary style the work lacks finish. Its 
heaping up of nomological information, how- 
ever, is delightful. Cloth, $1. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE MANHATTANERS: A Story of the Hour. 
By Edward 8. Van Zile. It is refreshing to 
find a book written with epigram and acute 
cynicism, and dealing freely with social life 
and marital incompatibility, and other prob- 
lems much argued by literary sceptics nowa- 
days—and to have all this done with a certain 
devout sense of responsibility and a frank ap- 
preciation of the beauty of a hard victory 
over temptation. When so much literary 
skill is being devoted to the defence of infidel- 
ity and the beauty of obedience to unsanc- 
tioned passions—some, indeed, but surely not 
all, deserve advocacy—such a keen, yet sym- 
pathetic, work as this is, to repeat, refresh- 
ing. The hero of the work rises in news- 
paperdom with a rapidity startling to the 
profession, but journalistic life is a non-es- 
sential of the work. The book abounds in 
felicitous observation and compact expres- 
sion. Cloth, $1. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., 
New York.) 

Corruption. A Novel. By Percy White. 
A story of English political and social life. 
The rather melodramatic and conventional 
plot—it includes an unlawful and reciprocated 
passion for a married woman ; a marriage to 
an innocent girl, partly for antidote, partly 
for political purposes ; an‘elopement with the 
first woman; a divorce; and desertion—is 
given a decided freshness and vitality by the 
cleverly wrought political background, the 
brilliant and solid literary style, and the gen- 
eral appearance of earnestness. The ending, 
too, is a relief, and full of suggestion of the 
future. Without preachment, the work is a 
moral force. Mr. White suggests Thomas 
Hardy, though their fields are antipodal. He 
knows his Browning, too. This is a work of 
more than ephemeral seeming. Cloth, $1.25. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

THE Rep Star, by L. McManus. A most 
absorbing story, told with much rapidity of 


movement and dramatic terseness. The pict- 
uresque background is Russia at the time of 
Napoleon’s invasion. The hero, a Russian 
count and officer, marries a proud Polish 
woman, under fear of incurring the Czar’s 
displeasure. After the ceremony he informs 
the enraged woman that he is already mar- 
ried, though he and his wife had separated. 
He prevails upon her, however, not to betray 
him, and they leave, ostensibly for their honey- 
moon, but separate at once, he returning to 
his command, she disguising herself as a man 
and becoming an ally, and later an officer, 
among the French. The subsequent possi- 
bilities for dramatic action can be imagined. 
This is the fifth volume of the attractive Au- 
tonym Library. Boards, 50 cents. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


LITERARY SHRINES, THE Haunts oF Fa- 
MOUS AMERICAN AuTHORS. Second Edition. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe. 

A Literary PILGRIMAGE AMONG THE 
Haunts oF Famous British AuTuors, by 
Theodore F. Wolfe. 

These two booklets are beautiful specimens 
of the printer’s and binder’s art, illustrated as 
they are with excellent photogravures of 
scenes about which reminiscences cling in- 
numerously. Dr. Wolfe’s share of the book- 
making is equally successful. He has a 
smooth, suggestive, cordial style, and an 
abundance of well-put information. Polished 
buckram, $1.25 each. Together in a box, 
$2.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


WuHeEreE Hicuways Cross, by J. 8. Fletch- 
er. A-rather pale story of the English peas- 
antry, in which a cruelly parted married 
couple are reunited just as the deceived wife 
is about to marry a lonely man that has be- 
friended her. The book is issued in the 
pretty Iris series. Cloth, with illustrations, 
75 cents. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


THE OnE Wuo LooKeD On, by F. F. 
Montresor. This is a most unusually winning 
story. It is told in the words of an old Irish 
spinster, and has much of the quiet, gossipy, 
subtile amiability and the tender humor that 
give.Jane Austen’s work a charm above that 
of any amount of excitement or epigram. 
Two especially interesting character - studies 
are the portrayal of an outwardly hard, un- 
gentle Englishman, and the picture of a 
strong - willed but sturdy boy. The book is 
commendable, too, for the fervid sincerity of 
its tone, and for the-daintiness of its mechan- 
ical make-up.. Cloth, $1.25. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


A Harp Woman, by Violet Hunt. The 
aptitude of the author for dialogue of vivacity 
and naturalness has permitted the construc- 
tion of an entertaining story, told entirely in 
scenes and almost altogether in dialogue. On 
this wise an interesting character-study is 
built with much skill. Cloth, $1.25. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


S the gayety waxes 
A fast and furious, 
toilets grow 
more splendid, and 
those prepared by the 
dressmakers for wear 
at the winter’s func- 
tions, surpass aught 
that. has ever emanated 
from the fingers of the 
artists of the needle 
The making of cos- 
tumes nowadays is an 
effort of genius, for 
nothing but a perfect 
fit and harmonious 
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combination of color 
and material are ac- 
ceptable to the exact- 
ing woman of fashion. 
While a woman’s 
chic is largely due to 
her clothes, the gar- 
ment must be adapted 
to the requirements of 
the person, and not be 
at variance with her in- 
dividual style. 
Evening gowns are 
gorgeous in the ex- 
treme; filmy gauzes, 
plain and figured, de- 
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licious dreamy chiffons shot with rain- 
bow tintings, Pompadour taffetas and 
soft Liberty satins, all are employed 
by the costumer. Blendings of color, 
as skilfully managed as by the brush 
of a skilful painter, are a feature of 
the fabrics made by French looms, their 
elegance accentuated by their superb 
make, and the splendor of 
trimmings and accessories. 

The Louis XV. coat is more 
magnificent than ever, and is 
even made in décolleté fashion 
for evening, the stiff brocades 
lending themselves admirably 
to the picturesque style of cos- 
tume now in vogue. 

Skirts continue to 
retain their fulness, 
and are made in di- 
vers ways; the pan- 
el front of a differ- 
ent material, 
with overlap- 
ping sides, 
has taken 
well; the front 
made of a 
straight width, 
folded over to 
form a very 
wide box pleat, 
is new and 
stylish, as is 
also the pan- 


elled skirt, where sides of a different 
material or color are set in; the latter 
is an excellent method of renovating 
skirts which need additional width. 

Most women prefer the skirt closely 
fitted on the hips, although a few of the 
recent models show a fulness, adjusted 
to the figure by small flat pleats, which 
flare widely as they approach the foot. 

The sleeve is gradually displaying a dis- 
position to cling to the arm, the fulness 
receding to the top ; one of the latest 
models is a tight-fitting coat sleeve, 
reaching well above the elbow, with a not 
very full puff above. Some of the new 
sleeves have the portion from wrist to 
elbow wrinkled like a suéde glove ; this 
looks especially well in soft materials like 
velvet, satin, and chiffon. Flaring cuffs 
with an application of lace motifs, vines, 
or sprays of embroidery are placed upon 
coats and jackets. 

A number of small flat pearl buttons 
are set upon waists and coats, or ex- 
tremely small ones of metal or ivory. 

The sleeve pleated into the neck-band 
is frequently seen, but cannot be com- 
mended for its elegance; it gives the 
figure a humpy appearance and destroys 
its symmetry. 

The mandolin sleeve, with the 
fulness drooping below the el- 
bow, and the full bishop sleeve 
gathered into a band or colonial 
cuff, are perhaps the most grace- 
ful of the season’s models. 

Ribbons play a distinguished 
réle in the color-scheme of dress, 

and are used for the stiff 

butterfly bows which 

flare at the back of the 

crush collars, and stick 

out in aggressive fash- 

ion upon the 
shoulders of 
evening 
gowns. Per- 
sian, Dres- 
den, striped, 
flowered, and 
illuminat- 
= ed ribbons 
are very 
beautiful in- 
deed and add 

a touch of 

brilliancy to 
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No. 4.—Redfern Jacket. 
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dark costumes of satin, silk, and, vel- 
vet. 

Neck -dressing is an all - important 
thing nowadays ; the officer's collar with 
crushed. band, and the flaring Valois, are 
alike fashionable. In some cases the 
two are combined, for while the high 
inside collar is fas- 
tened tightly about. 
the throat, the styl- 
ish Valois, made of 
velvet or lace, and 
wired to make it 
stand out, frames the 
face most becom- 
ingly. 

There is an effort 
to revive sashes, and 
a few elaborate ones 
are seen with evening 
costumes. Wide em- 
pire belts of crushed 
satin or velvet, or 
waistbands several 
inches in width, are 
quite the thing ; these 


are fastened with long buckles of gold 
or silver. Narrow belts of pliable metal 
are stylish adjuncts to evening toilets. 
The dainty girdles of Dresden ribbon 
with fancy buckles are pretty, encircling 
slim and youthful waists. 

Jet, as a trimming, cannot be super- 
seded, and 
splendid pas- 
sementeries in 
bold conven- 
tional patterns 
are used on 
both black and 
colored weaves. 
Bands of em- 
broidered 
chiffon, light 
and airy, trim 
the gauzes and 
thinner fab- 
rics, while fish- 
scale spangles 
flash from toi- 
lets of every 
hue. 
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Among fabrics, there are the caniche- 
beaded crépons, zibeline and bourette 
suitings, all of which are used for swell 
promenade gowns. Frisé caniche is 
one of the new and stylish weaves in 
wool. 

Poplin has again made its appearance, 
and this lustrous textile is shown in the 
gay plaid tartans which are combined 
with self-colored materials in a very ef- 
fective manner. 

Velvet is one of the richest and most 
becoming of materials, and is in favor 
for capes, coats, and even gowns ; velvet 
skirts with waists of flowered silk make 
chie costumes. Broché and striped 
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velvet is used for the Louis XV. coats, 
and sometimes, but rarely, for entire 
suits. 

Capes. exhibit a few novelties as to 
make. Pleatings are let into the shoul- 
ders, in order to give the requisite ful- 
ness, while some of them have shoulder 
and front revers. Heavy lace or fur is 
the generally accepted trimming ; fluffy 
ruffs of silk or chiffon and flaring collars 
are set about the neck and edge. 

Flower clusters ornament boas, 
muffs, and ruchings; the combination 
of flowers and fur seems incompatible, 
but is, nevertheless, the correct thing. 

The head-gear of the winter is pict- 
uresque, not to say eccentric. There 
are velvet hats loaded with nodding 
plumes, caught with flashing buckles or 
trimmed with wings of iridescent hue, 
and enormous flaunting bows of ribbon. 
Persian ribbon in rich mixed colorings 
and of extreme width is used for the 
purpose, with also double-faced ribbon 
in harmonizing tints ; wider than ever 
are the trimmings, following the 
broadened proportions of skirts and 
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sleeves. Helmets of gold-wrought net, 
with mercury wings of bright metallic 
lustre, are worn for full dress ; in fact, all 
shapes and styles prevail, fancy running 
riot this season. 
Berthas of flowers are not especially 
new, but those 
seen this season 
are of novel de- 
sign, and make 
charming addi- 
tions to evening 
toilets. A gown 
of diaphanous 
black tulle, with 
a corsage garni- 
ture composed of 
graceful sprays 


—— 
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of yellow locust-blossoms with light- 
green leaves, is especially elegant ; an- 
other consists of a deep fringe of pale 
Parma violets, headed by a thick ruching 
formed of deep purple violets set closely 
together. Berthas of lace sown with 
mock jewels are lovely by artificial light ; 
they may be had in white or black lace, 
and are eminently distingué. 

Many queer but effective contrasts of 
color are used by dressmakers with 
dash and daring, as, for instance, deep 
nasturtium and light green, heliotrope 
and cerise, pale green and dark blue, 
and many others. 

caille blond, or amber tortoise-shell, 
is one of the preferred tints of yellowish 
brown ; nasturtium lights up beauti- 
fully, or looks well in 
a hat or bonnet in 
combination with 
black or sailor blue. 
Wedding - gowns 
are made with ex- 
tremely long and full 
trains, and among 
the most elegant are 
those of Louis XVI. 
brocade, in large de- 
signs, such as lilies, 
palm - branches, pea- 
cock plumes, garlands, 
etc. These splendid 
fabrics need no trim- 
mings upon the skirt, 
but the bodice may be 
ornamented with point . 
lace or a fringe of flow- 
ers, such as white lilacs, 
violets, or conventional 
orange-buds. 
Petticoats play al- 
most as important a 
réle in the wardrobe 
of the well - dressed 
woman as does the 
gown itself. For street 
wear black taffeta or 
satin is de régle, but 
for those to be donned 
with carriage and even- 
ing gowns, the lo’eli- 
est colors in taffeta 
glacé, chiné silk, and 
brocades are permissi- 
ble. One or several 
bias flounces are used 
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as a finish, stiffened with stitched cords, 
which give body to the ruffles and cause 
them to set out properly. Eight or ten 
tiny ruffles, cut in leaf points and over- 
lapping each other, look well; these 
are sometimes arranged so as to alter- 
nate with pleatings of white. or black 
lace. 

Women who have an unlimited ward- 
robe order a skirt to match the silk 
lining of each costume ; the effect is ad- 
mirable, and the incongruity between 
petticoat and lining is thus avoided. 

Children’s gowns nowadays are pict- 
uresque in the extreme, and much at- 
tention is bestowed upon the dainty 
little affairs intended for dancing and 
out-door wear. A pretty dance dress 
for a little girl is of ocean-green mous- 
seline de soie, with accordion-pleated 
skirt fulled on to a yoke of embroidered 
batiste, finished on either side with 
straps of embroidered silk. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Carrtace Capz.— The lower 
portion is of bleuet velvet, the overcape 
being of ivory satin embroidered in blue 
and silver. 

No. 2. CortareTre.—It may be made 
of silk or velvet, embroidered or braided, 
and finished with a ruffle of lace. 

No. 3. Fancy Bopice.—Cerise taffeta, 
with bands of black velvet embroidered 
in gold. 

No. 4. Reprern Jacxet.—This stylish 
jacket is of hussar-blue cloth, double- 
breasted ; yoke braided in black and 
steel and outlined with wide black silk 
braid. 

No. 5. Vetvet Coat. — This elegant 
garment is of frisé velvet in myrtle 
green and violet, with revers and sleeves 
of pale heliotrope faille. 

No. 6. Promenape Costume. — Ca- 
niche wool in cinnamon color ; the foot 
trimming, plastron, and lower portion 
of the sleeves are of beige broadcloth. 

No. 7. Cutty’s Croax. — Carnation- 
red cheviot, edged with black braid. 

No. 8. Steeve.— Suitable for any 
material ; it is slashed, and ribbon or 
velvet passed in and out. 

No. 9. Srreer Costume.—lIt is a com- 
bination of green and cuir-colored wool 
elaborated with braiding. 

No. 10. Watxmse Dress.—The skirt 
and yoke are of mode cloth, with waist, 
sleeves, and folds of fisherman’s blue. 

No. 11. Purrep Steeve.—The shape 
is entirely new, and it may be fashioned 
in silk, wool, or velvet, according to taste. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Godey’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot — 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as t are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND 
CALLING 


Parr I. 


Every woman who desires to be up in 
the usages of good form, should, if she 
is not to the manner born, study the 
etiquette of card-leaving. The rules 
which govern such things are as im- 
mutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, although from one season to 
another there is apt to. be a few trifling 
changes. 

In cities, where one has a large circle 
of acquaintances, visits of ceremony 
must necessarily be paid, but not with 
frequency. It is a breach of etiquette 
to invite anyone to a social function 
without having first called. Many wom- 
en who cling to the rigid code of eti- 
quette make a point of calling or Jeav- 
ing cards upon those persons whose 
acquaintance they consider desirable. 

However, even this ceremony is fre- 
quently omitted by those with a long 
visiting-list, who save themselves time 
and trouble by sending invitations to an 
afternoon tea or reception, to all whom 
they wish to keep on their visiting-list : 
those who do not receive cards, may take 
it as an intimation that further acquaint- 
ance is undesirable. 

Women of fashion or business find it 
impossible to receive on any but cer- 
tain days of the week, the day being 
printed upon their visiting-cards ; to 
expect to be received at any other time, 
unless in the case of an intimate friend, 
would be a mistake. 

Persons who wish to adhere strictly 
to the truth, object to the term “ not at 
home,” and believe that a lady should 
“beg to be excused.” “Not at home” 
means, according to the strict social 
code, that one is not receiving, and is 
impersonal and general. To “beg to 
be excused ” seems somewhat of a per- 
sonal affront, and might appear as if 
some particular person’s call was not 
acceptable. 

When a stranger arrives in a distant 
city, it is proper to send cards appris- 
ing friends of his or her arrival. A 
change of address also necessitates the 
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despatching of cards, for where time is 
precious, it is annoying to make a call 
in vain. 

A first and formal call should be re- 
turned within a week, or at least on 
the first reception day. 

When leaving cards at a hotel, the 
name of the person upon whom one 
calls should be written across the top 
of the card, for the reason that it might 
otherwise go astray. 

On regular reception days it would 
be quite incorrect to send one’s cards 
by the footman ; one must call in per- 
son or not at all. In this country, 
where there are few men of leisure, it is 
an understood thing for a wife to leave 
her husband's cards. She should leave 
one of her own and two of her hus- 
band’s, the latter for the master and 
mistress. The custom of leaving cards 
on every member of a large family has 
fallen into disuse, although many peo- 
ple still adhere to it; it is proper to 
do so upon the occasion of the initial 
call, but is quite unnecessary after- 
ward. 

Upon reception days, the visitor does 
not send her card by the servant, but, 
on entering or leaving, drops it in the 
card-receiver, which usually stands on 
the hall table. After a reception or tea 
it is not absolutely necessary to call, as 
attendance at that function takes the 
place of a visit. 

In the case of a friend visiting at the 
house of a person with whom there has 
been no previous acquaintance, the 
courtesy of sending a card to the hostess 
should be extended ; it is not, however, 
necessary that she should appear or ac- 
knowledge it in any way. 

In large cities, the hours for calling 
are between three and six pP.m.; it 
would be a solecism to call during the 
morning hours, except on business, or 
in the case of extreme intimacy. It is 
permissible for a gentlemen who has 
no other time at his disposal to pay a 
call in the evening. 

It is indispensable that a call be made, 
not later than a week after a dinner ; 
the French designate this as the visite 
de digestion. After every formal en- 
tertainment, such as a ball, wedding, or 
christening, cards should be left. 





FANCY WORK 
DELFT EMBROIDERY 


Tue embroidery in blue and white, 
which reproduces the designs on old 
delft blue porcelain, are artistic, easily 
executed, and by no means expensive. 

The illustrations represent the corners 

of two table-covers ; the ma- 
terial is a fancy cotton weave 
in cream color, in agreeable 
contrast to the embroidery. 
The smaller illustration 
shows an old Dutch galleon 
with the sails done in outline 
in blue Roman floss, in long 
and short stitch ; the deck is 
in solid embroidery, as is also 
the flag; the water is in out- 
line, the waves being in shad- 
ed blues. The frame about 
the picture is embroidered 
in cat-stitch outlined with 
Japanese gold thread. 

The larger illustration, 
which consists of a wreath 
framing a windmill, is ex- 





tremely simple of execution ; it is worked 


in long and short stitch, with the stems 
outlined with gold thread. 

Many different patterns, depicting 
the quaint houses, the clumsily rigged 
ships, and other characteristic scenes, 
may be obtained. The silk, when of 


good quality will not run or fade. This 


* Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished work of any kind, can do so by addressing the Fancy 


Work Editor, who will give them any desired inf on. 
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style of embroidery is eminently adapt- 
ed for those articles of household use 
which need frequent visits to the laun- 
dry, such as table-covers, bureau-scarfs, 
doylies, mats, etc. 


LOVE VERSUS COOKERY 


One hears much about cookery as a 
fine art, and it is quite the fad for young 
women to attend the lectures given by 
culinary experts, who are theoretical 
rather than practical. A training-school 
for women about to enter the nuptial 
state, might be a capital idea, as many 
of the marital complications are the re- 
sult of ignorance of the first principles 
of cooking. The woman who desires to 
keep her husband in a good humor 
should be careful as to the food she of- 
fers him, for indigestion and consequent 
ill humor are the outcome of viands im- 
properly prepared and badly served. 
Although the trite old saying, “ the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach,” may be a libel on the male sex, it 
is no less true that the woman who sets 


a dainty meal before her lord and mas- 
ter, has a much better chance of retain- 
ing his affection than she who ignores 
his physical needs. 

In Germany, every girl, no matter how 
wealthy, undergoes a training in domes- 


tic duties before she marries. There 
are notable housekeepers who for a con- 
sideration instruct young girls in the 
mysteries of cooking, housework, and 
marketing. The latter does not learn 
housekeeping theoretically, but must go 
into the kitchen and study the culinary 
art in all its various branches; she 
must know how to wash dishes, make 
beds, sweep, and do laundry work be- 
fore she is deemed a fitting person to 
assume the reins of domestic govern- 
ment. She must undertake the work 
pertaining to menials, in order to be 
enabled to direct her servants, and in- 
struct them in those duties of which 
they are ignorant. ; 

The American girl, all too often, mar- 
ries and attempts to preside over her 
ménage, with disastrous results ; she is 
either too intellectual or too giddy to 
realize that true happiness can never 
exist without the wife and mother is 





versed in the gentle art of cooking, and 
is able to provide food for the body as 
well as the mind. 

A man, in time, wearies of even the 
most beautiful face, but the woman who 
never fails to cater to his stomach, reigns 
supreme in his heart. 


BISHOPS AND BLOOMERS 


Rationay costume seems to have got- 
ten a set-back in Paris ; it is rumored 
that the Cardinal Archbishop has de- 
clared that he will not administer the 
sacrament to any woman who dons 
bloomers while riding a bicycle. When 
a woman once becomes emancipated, 
neither the fulminations of ths church 
nor the ridicule of the public has any 
effect upon her. 

While bloomers cannot be considered 
as immoral or indecent, they are so 
monstrously ugly that any woman who 
has a regard for her good looks will re- 
fuse to wear them. Rational dress does 
not necessarily mean a costume which 
is ungraceful and unbecoming; and 
while the tight corset and the long skirt 
is hampering to those who engage in 
bicycling, or any exercise where free- 
dom of movement is desirable, it would 
seem that some style of costume might 
be invented which was comfortable 
and at the same time womanly and be- 
coming. 


Tue yachting craze has been succeed- 
ed by the equine mania, which is one of 
the results of the recent horse show. The 
girls are wearing belt buckles engraved 
with horses’ heads, crossed whips, and 
jockey caps, while the tops of umbrellas 
consist of ivory, gold, or silver hoofs. 
Card-cases and portfolios, silver-mount- 
ed brushes and dash-board clocks are 
ornamented with the insignia of the 
stable, and are lavishly displayed as 
Christmas presents. Silver and gold 
brooches, sleeve-links and stick - pins, 
consist of tiny jockey caps, horses’ heads, 
whips, etc.; leather belts with harness 
straps are very stylish—in fact, anything 
that savors of horsey tradition is quite 
the thing with the swell women of to- 
day. 
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FRENCH TERMS USED IN DRESS 


Tar French words employed to desig- 
nate certain parts of dress have become 
so common as to be almost anglicized. 
Many persons, however, are doubtful as 
to their exact meaning, and for their en- 
lightenment a translation of some of 
them is appended below : 

Ombre—Applied to textiles, means a 
shaded effect. 

Chiné—Mixed-color effects, as if run 
together by dampness, the figures hav- 
ing no defincd outlines. 

Pompadour—Used to designate the 
flowered silks in light colors, in vogue 
during the reign of Louis XV. 

Broché—Brocaded. 

Matelassé—Raised figures, as if quilt- 
ed. 
Taffeta—Silk with a plain, glossy sur- 
face. 

Faille—Corded silk. 

Gros-grain—Silk with a well-defined 
cord. 

Reps—Corded silk or wool. 

Satin merveilleux—Twilled satin. 

Velours—Velvet. 

Passementerie— Fancy dress trim- 
mings of silk, or silk combined with 
beads or embroidery in metal. 

Panache—An upright ornament of 
plumes. 

Parure—Used to designate a set of 
jewelry. 

Pelerine—Cape. 

Gilet— Waistcoat. 

Revers—Lappels like those of a man’s 
coat. 

Plastron—That portion of a waist 
which laps over and conceals the fasten- 
ing. 

riled very full pleating of any 
material. 

Plissé—Side-pleating. 

Jupe—Skirt. 

Rouleaux—Pipings of silk or velvet. 

Damassé—Damasked or figured ma- 
terial. 

Dentelle—Lace. 

Ecru—A yellowish white, the color 
of raw silk. 

Coquille—Shell ruching. 

Choux—Literally, cabbage; applied 
to large rosettes. 

Ondulé—F luted or wave-like effects. 


Berthe—A fall of lace ; silk, or any 
material which is frilled about the shoul- 
ders. 

Fichu— Cape. 

Chapeau—Hat, bonnet. 

Point-@esprit—Dotted lace. 

Manteau—Cloak. 

Jaquette— Jacket. 

Saut-de-lii— A negligé gown. 

Pompon—A fluffy ball of silk, wool, or 
feathers. 

Figaro—A short fancy jacket. 

Col—Collar. 

Balayeuse — Literally, sweeper ; the 
silk or lace ruffle placed on the inside of 
the skirt. 

Doublure—Lining. 

Ceinture—Belt. 

Frou-frou—The rustling noise made 
by silk. 

Coiffure—The head-dress. 

Toque—aA close turban-like hat. 

Capote—A small bonnet. 

Manchettes—Cuffs. 

Mousquetaire cuffs—Deep flaring cuffs, 
like those of French musketeers. 

Chiffon—Literally, a rag ; a soft gauzy 
material. 

Mousseline de soie—Silk muslin. 

Soutache—Braid. 

Gants—Gloves. 

Ombrelle—Parasol. 

Chic—Stylish. 

Fin de Siécle—Up to date. 


DRESSES FOR FANCY BALLS 


In large cities, character dresses may 
be procured from the costumer, but are 


an expensive luxury. In small towns 
they cannot be had at all, and those 
who desire to attend a fancy-dress party 
must perforce construct their own cos- 
tumes. : 

It is a mistake to choose historical 
dresses, for without every detail is per- 
fect, the effect is entirely spoiled. How- 
ever, with the aid of books of costumes 
and a few inexpensive materials, even 
this may be happily accomplished. 

The reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. 
were prolific of splendid styles of cos- 
tuming, and the gowns of this period 
are especially adapted for such pur- 
poses. Pompadour silks are so cheap 
nowadays as to be within the reach of 
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almost every purse ; however, the pretty 
cretonnes, flowered sateens and calicoes 
may be used with excellent effect. A 
charming Pompadour gown is inexpen- 
sively fashioned as follows: Use a 
breadth of pale pink sateen, covered 
with puffs of white organdie or lace, for 
the front of the skirt; get cretonne in 
pale blue, strewn with pink flowers, and 
make a full ungored skirt, which must 
be fastened to the front, and caught up 
on the hips to form panniers ; the waist 
should be long and pointed, cut square- 
necked and edged with lace ; the sleeves 
are flat, reaching to the elbow, and fin- 
ished with deep ruffles of lace. The 
hair must be drawn back over a cushion 
and powdered ; an enormous hat, loaded 
with flowers and feathers may be worn. 

A Directory costume is of eccentric 
and exaggerated style, and made with 
not too full a skirt of gay silk or sateen, 
and a mannish coat turned back with 
wide lappels of faille or moire, and orna- 
mented with enormous buttons; a vo- 
luminous Robespierre jabot of lace fills 
up the front; the hat is an elaborate 
affair adorned with nodding plumes and 
floating ribbons. A long cane with a 
gold or silver head and a knot of ribbon 
is held in the hand. 

The Empire gown, with its clinging 
skirts of gauze or silk, its décolleté bod- 
ice, belted beneath the arms with a 
broad sash or a girdle of ribbon or 
metal, is picturesque and easily fash- 
ioned ; the sleeves are short and met by 
long gloves; the hair is worn high, 
curled in front and stuck through with 
jewelled pins ; low heelless slippers com- 
plete the toilet. 

A Spanish costume is an easy thing to 
manage ; it consists of a full skirt of silk 
or colored cambric, reaching well above 
the ankles and covered with flounces of 
black lace ; red, pink, or yellow are the 
most characteristic colors ; the waist is 
pointed and finished with a girdle of 
gold-embroidered black velvet or a short 
Spanish jacket; ropes of pearls, gold 
beads, or strings of coral encircle the 
throat ; a veil of black lace, with a red 
or yellow rose stuck just above the ear, 
gives a coquettish finish to the costume. 
A tambourine is held in the hand. 

A Greek costume is admirably adapt- 
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ed for certain styles, and is to be com- 
mended for its inexpensiveness; ten 
yards of cheese-cloth in cream, white, 
or a pale color are necessary ; the cloth 
must be cut in suitable lengths, and each 
breadth twisted and wrung out as if 
wringing clothes ; after being well twist- 
ed, it is shaken and the process repeated ; 
this imparts the soft, clinging effect no- 
ticeable in Greek statuary, causing the 
drapery to hang in classic folds; a key- 
border pattern may edge it ; a narrow 
belt of gold is passed about the waist 
and a fillet of ribbon or a gold band 
confines the hair, which is knotted low 
in Psyche style. : 

The peasant dresses of France and 
Italy are easily made. A Roman girl may 
be dressed in a red or blue woollen 
skirt trimmed with several rows of 
gold braid, with a white lawn waist very 
full, and confined by a pointed girdle of 
black velvet; a flat piece of pasteboard 
covered with a bright Roman scarf 
adorns the head, the ends flowing be- 
hind. 

Flower-dresses are dainty and pict- 
uresque, and the pansy in yellows and 
shaded purples is exceedingly effective ; 
the skirts may be of several shades of 
purple tulle or tarlatan, and the bodice 
of yellow velvet ; the rose has a pink 
skirt with leaf points of green falling 
over it; the daisy has a full skirt of 
white India silk with a yellow corsage. 

A butterfly and wasp ball is a novel 
idea, and one not very difficult to carry 
out. The bodies of the butterflies and 
wasps may be of different shades of 
brown or gray velvet, which represents 
the bodice in the girls; for the boys, 
Jersey jackets of brown or closely ad- 
justed pourpoints of velvet may be used. 
For example, the wasp has a skirt of 
pale yellow and a pointed bodice of 
golden brown veined with gold color. 
A blue-and-gold butterfly, with glitter- 
ing wings dotted with iridescent span- 
gles, makes a most brilliant and becom- 
ing costume ; tiny golden wings may be 
worn in the hair. 

The wings may be made of a light 
wire framework covered with gauze and 
embroidered in tinsel and spangles. A 
butterfly ball is particularly adapted for 
a children’s party. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue latest thing in bon-bons are 
wink - drops, which appear innocent 
enough to the uninitiated, but are 
dainty little sugared receptacles for 
holding such stimulants as wine, bran- 
dy, or French liqueur. It is said that 
their consumption is growing to an 
alarming extent, fashionable women 
being the principal consumers. 


In spite of the adverse criticism 
against bull-fighting, the managers of 
the Atlanta Exposition have permitted 
the cruel sport. However, as the ani- 
mals, amid their novel surroundings, 
acted more like sheep than sanguinary 
combatants, no harm has been done. 
The spectators longed for gore, and as 
none was at hand, retired disappointed. 


Women’s cafés are fast finding favor 
in New York. Men are admitted, but 
only accompanied by feminine compan- 
ions. A café in the Mauresque style is 
a feature of one of the swell Fifth Ave- 
nue hotels. Tea is the favorite beverage, 
but any desired drink may be obtained, 
even the manly cocktail. 


The feminine craze for the nimble- 
fingered Paderewski has reached its 
climax, and the great pianist is the 
adored of the fashionable set. Pade- 
rewski, while accepting the homage of 
the matinée woman, appears impervi- 
ous to female charms in particular ; he 
is polite and suave to all womankind, 
but does not seem to care for individu- 
al conquest. It is said that his wife’s 
memory is enshrined in the heart of the 
great musician. 


Voice culture, not for singing pur- 
poses, however, is the latest fad; the 
idea is the cultivation of the speaking 
voice. American women are ridiculed 
the world over for their shrill, high- 
keyed treble, and the voice-culturist 
is greatly needed. Nothing adds more 
to a woman’s charm than a low, sympa- 
thetic quality of voice, and if it is not a 
natura! attribute, the next best thing is 
to cultivate it into a musical rhythm. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Tat bright young woman, Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, has suffered finan- 
cially from the publication of an Ameri- 
can edition of “Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” the unscrupulous publishers re- 
fusing to pay any royalty on the edi- 
tions issued by them. 


A persevering and intelligent woman 
is Miss Isabel Hapgood, the translator 
of Tolstoi’s works. She mastered the 
intricacies of the Russian language with 
the assistance of a testament and a dic- 
tionary. Her English translations are 
considered, by the author, as the best in 
existence. 


Mrs. Cady Stanton, with her sunny 
curls and delicate pink cheeks, is a 
dainty and well-preserved old lady, in 
spite of her eighty years and the vicissi- 
tudes of her life. 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson will 
hereafter live in San Francisco, her 
former home. She has gone, accom- 
panied by her son and daughter, for a 
brief visit to Samoa, in order to arrange 
the affairs of the deceased novelist. 
The household at Samoa was a primitive 
and ideal one, proving that even those 
reared in luxury can adapt themselves 
to certain conditions. 


The friends of Madame Janauschek 
hail her recent successes with delight. 
Time was when the brilliant tragedienne 
travelled with a company of her own 
and was the bright particular star. 
Financial stress overtook her in spite of 
her successes, and now she is content to 
accept positions under someone else. 


Maggie Mitchell (Mrs. Abbott) is en- 
shrined in the hearts of the past gen- 
eration of play-goers, who raved over 
her thirty years ago. Mrs. Abbott’s 
figure is as youthful and her smile as 
genial as was that of the Fanchon of 
many years gone by; in truth, one can 
scarcely believe that in our mothers’ 
time she was the popular favorite of the 
footlights. 
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INTERLININGS 


In days gone by, nothing in the do- 
main of dress which did not have the 
trade-mark of the French manufacturer 
was considered the correct thing. Alas 
for our much-boasted patriotism, this is 
still largely the case, as most people are 
convinced that Paris leads the world in 
the matter of costuming. 

Nevertheless, the New World can 
teach the Old a lesson, even in dress, 
for abroad the American women have 
swept everything before them by their 
surpassing beauty and the elegance of 
their toilets. 

The French dressmakers, ever on the 
alert for novelty, discovered that the 
gowns worn by their American custom- 
ers were marvels of grace and chic ; the 
flaring skirt stood out from 
the figure in undulating vo- 
lites, instead of appearing as 
rigid and unyielding as a cast- 
iron stove-pipe; the sleeves 
sagged without being clumsy, 
and the shoulder cape fol- 
lowed the contour of the 
spreading skirt ; how it was 
accomplished, was the mo- 
mentous question. 
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Round Waist, Sleeves Lined with Fibre Chamois 





Hair-cloth was heavy and expensive ; 
taffeta soon lost its dainty crispness, 
and the various patented interlinings 
heralded with a blare of trumpets were 
in turn discarded as unsatisfactory, 
costly, and cumbersome. The decline 
of the flaring skirt seemed imminent, 
for without proper distention its beauty 
was null and void. 

What France, with all her ingenuity, 
had failed to accomplish, was finally 
achieved by an ingenious American 
manufacturer. Fibre Chamois was the 
result. No fabric has a greater vogue 
than this well-known interlining, whose 
merits are recognized abroad as well as * 
at home. 

Not only is Fibre Chamois excellent 
for causing the gown to flare in ap- 
proved fashion, but it is admirable as 
an interlining for riding-habits, cycling- 
costumes, and walking-jack- 
ets ; it adds no bulk to the 
figure and is as warm as 
chamois, which costs more 
and is heavier. The dis- 
tingué fit and style of the 
tailor-gown emanating from 
high-class establishments is 
largely due to this interlin- 
ing. Among its many ad- 


















vantages, is, that gar- 
ments lined with Fibre 
Chamois are practically 
non -crushable ; they do 
not get into set folds and 
are easily shaken out, al- 
most immediately resum- 
ing their proper shape ; 
dampness fails to injure 
it, neither does it shrink 
away from the dress fab- 
ric, leaving it loose and 
flabby, as is the case with 
inferior articles. 

Another reason why it 
commends itself to dress- 
makers, is, that it is sixty- 
four inches wide and a 
number of seams are 
avoided, a consideration 
to the busy needlewoman. 

There are divers ways 
of using Fibre Chamois: 
a skirt can be entirely 
interlined with it, or the 
godet pleats alone may 
be so treated ; it all de- 
pends upon the texture 
of the material ; when the 
latter has sufficient body, 
an entire interlining is 
unnecessary, but when the fabric is light 
and flimsy, the skirt should be lined 
through and through; in all cases, a 
deep facing should be used, as without 
it no skirt, of however elegant fabric, 
will have a stylish appearance. 

The short fluted basques, so jaunty 
and stylish, have an interlining of Fibre 
Chamois covered with rainbow silk or 
rich brocade which causes the flutes to 
remain in symmetrical shape. 

The Medici collars, Directory revers, 
and wide Colonial cuffs, owe much of 
their chic to Fibre Chamois, without 
which they would refuse to remain in 
shape. The deep Empire belts, now so 
fashionable, should be stiffened with it, 
for a girdle that wrinkles and fails to 
sustain the form is worse than useless ; 
it is inartistic and disfiguring, rather 
than embellishing. 

The sleeve nowadays is one of the 
most important portions of the gown, 
and if not properly fashioned, the most 
elegant toilet is a failure. There are a 
number of devices by which it is dis- 
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French Jacket. 


tended, all more or less unsatisfac- 
tory ; the sleeve of the season must 
not, according to the latest laws of la 
mode, stand out stiffly from the arm, 
but should droop over the elbow. 
Fibre Chamois gives just sufficient body 
to the material to prevent the ungrace- 
ful limpness which characterizes those 
sleeves with no proper interlining. 

When purchasing, remember that 
this famous interlining is manufactured 
in three different weights, heavy, 
medium, and light, adaptable for differ- 
ent purposes. The colors are four: 
black, brown, natural, and slate, and the 
uniform price, thirty-five cents a yard, 
which places this valuable material 
within the reach of all. 

Unscrupulous dealers endeavor fre- 
quently to palm off inferior articles on 
the unsuspecting customer ; no mistake 
is possible, provided the buyer takes the 
proper precautions, for the trade-mark 
“Fibre Chamois” is stamped on eve 
yard of material ; when in doubt, loo 
for it. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE — 


THosE women who object to any artifi- 
cial aid in tinting the cheeks, may safely 
use the following recipes, which merely 
stimulate the skin and cause the blood 
to flow to the surface. Steaming the 
face, or washing it in very hot water, 
ending up with a vigorous rubbing, will 
calla blush to the whitest cheeks. If, 
however, one expects to go out in the 
air, a thick veil should be worn, in order 
to preserve the skin from chapping. An 
application of rum or gin, answers the 
same purpose ; the cheeks may also be 
sprayed with extract of ginger. Gum 
benzoin dissolved in spirits of wine is 
excellent. 


FOR OLEARING THE COMPLEXION 


Extract of taraxacum.... } pt. 
Extract of mandrake..... 2 drachms. 


One teaspoonful must be taken before 
each meal, in conjunction with a couple 
of charcoal tablets. The dose must be 
kept up for at least a month in order to 
be efficacious. 


FOR MOTH-PATCHES 


Todide of potassium..... 2 drachms., 
Oe ee 1 oz. 
Rain water..... Cnesceee 1 pt. 
PN i okeesa ss scades 1 pt 


u e 
Flour of sulphur........ 1 tablespoonful. 


Mix well and apply to the spots night 
and morning. 


RIOR: jt cckterces ennees 1 drachm 
a eT pe ee 1 oz. 
BE MAIER. on bio cascsees 1 pt. 


Shake well and apply an hour or two 
before going out; this smooths out the 
wrinkles and is an excellent remedy. 


TO PREVENT THE HAIR FALLING 


Eau de cologne........... 8 fluid oz. 
Tinct. of cantharides......1 ‘* 
Oil of lavender.......... aA 8 
Oil of rosemary... ....... ee 


Mix well and rub into the roots of 
the hair. 
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DAINTY DISHES 


TOMATO SOUP 


Tarr two teaspoonfuls of finely 
chopped onion, and one of butter; set 
over the fire in a saucepan and cook ten 
minutes ; add a little parsley, two whole 
peppers, one tablespoonful of chopped 
ham, one of flour, and a can of tomatoes ; 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter of 
pepper, and one and one-quarter pints 
of veal broth; cook twenty minutes, 
press through a colander and serve. 


BUTTER SAUCE A LA MAITRE D’HOTEL 


Mix one ounce of butter with one table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, one-half tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, and one of finely 
chopped parsley ; cook five minutes and 
serve. + 





Qeoccoocccooooocoooocoooce 
“THIS WILL BE AN 


Autoharp 


Christmas.” 


ev? 


HE prevailing Christmas gift all over the 
land will be the Autoharp, and good 
reason why. The 500,000 Autoharps 

distributed all over the country are proving 
every day to people who hear them that 
sweet and pleasing music can be readily 
played upon them. Every possessor of an 
Autoharp is our best salesman, This should 
be reason enough for you to purchase, and 
we will send you any Autoharp which we 
make, on receipt of price, and agree to re- 
turn the money when you return it. (if done 
within a reasonable time) providing you 
are not satisfied with it. 

In the following advertising pa es you 
will find our two styles, 234 an a, well 
illustrated and described. We have many 
others, and would be glad to give you in- 
formation concerning them, and a catalogue. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
PEHTOOOSES  CEBOHOORDEEDO® 
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Write for Cure Book No. 1, free. 
J. C. AYER Co., Lowell, Mass. 












Beauty is blood deep—not “‘skin deep.” 
Pimples, blotches, eruptions, are blood 
bubbles floating on the flesh. 

Cleanse the blood and you cleanse the 
skin. 

Blots on beauty are removed by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla the greatest blood cleansing 
medicine of the age. 
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“Ball-Bearing” 
BICYCLE SHOE 


‘Fits and Feels like a Glove’’ 


Made of “Prince of India” leather, cele- 
brated for softness 2nd wearing qualities. 
Pratt Lace Fastener secures shoe without 
tying. Flexible corrugated soles. Combines 
style with perfect comfort. All sizes, all 
widths. For men and ladies. Sold by shoe 
and sporting goods dealers everywhere. 
Trade [Mark stamped on heel, Look for it. 
It is a guarantee of merit. 

Black, $3.00 ... Tan, $3.g0 


C. H. FARGO & CO. MFRS. 
CHICAGO 
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Ladies 


make your home attractive 


to your family and friends 


and cultivate the artistic in 
your children by surround- 
ing them with furniture, both 
classical and beautiful. Gen- 
uine antiques in a good state 
of preservation, are not 
now readily found, but 
we are reproducing the 
best examples of 


Antiques 


INeoee 


Old Rahogany 


including bedsteads 
of notable historic styles. 


The Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co. 


is also making a compre- 
hensive line of 


Flemish Cak Renaissance 


Such Furniture, well-made and finished, will serve as an 
heirloom to han¢é down from generation to generation, 
and owing to its artistic merit, is rapidly growing in 
favor. Dealers can supply these goods. An interesting 
illustrated pamphlet will be mailed to you on application. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Made in Two Sizes 
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Pat: ‘‘Two hundred! Well, well; this is foine. I’ve always 
wanted to say them, but, be jabers, I thought there was Four Hundred.” 




















Distasteful 


lea 

\ -\ to every woman—wash-day and house- 

yo cleaning time with their grim attend- 
\ 


N'& Os ants ; “aching back,” “low spirits,” 


Z 4p “tired to death,” ‘‘worn out,” “out of 

Ye ty, sorts.” Why don’t you get 

F ss: gle 38 rid of these things? Use 

* Pearline. There are directions 

ll on each package that will 

show you the latest, safest, quickest, 
and best ways of washing. 

The wonderful success of Pearline 
(used and talked of by millions of women) 
—that alone ought to move ag to try it. 

And then a trial means cane use. 


Millions "ts 3 Pearlime 
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You 
Eat ? 


Of course—but does your food give 
you strength—and then 


An Appetite? 
Pabst Malt Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 


will make your food yield to the tired 
body all its nourishment and appe- 
tite will wait on good digestion. 
**Oh, there’s substance to it— 
it’s life-giving, vivifying —it gives 
vim and bounce, it braces—this be- 
neficent Extract of Malt and Hops— 


The “Best” Tonic 
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SNINIAIASTSESTSIZ 1 AZZ 
—& SUPREMI WORLDS 
AWARD FAIR 


MILWAUKEE BEER 1S FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO. 
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Educational Athletic Figures 


Souvenirs Twenty Yea rs 


" in Business. 
A COMPLETE SET, Extrrcits hectovséve Sen's: 


United States or Canada on receipt of 10 cents to pay charges. 
These figures are perfect in every particular, and suitable sou- 
venirs of our twenty years as positive leaders in the manu- 
facture of everything that is essential for outdoor or indoor 
sports and pastimes. 





Sent by mail upon receipt of 10 cents, to pay charges. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Largest Manufacturers of Bicycles 
and Athletic Goods in the World. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
126-130 Nassau St. 147-149 Wabash Ave. 1216 Chestnut St. 









Erie Bicycles 


The finest bicycle that mortal 
man is able to build. 

It’s worth $100 if ever a bicycle 
was, and we are selling it for 


(7 ede 


The construction is perfect, ma- 
terial the best, and finest finish. 
Send for our catalogue. 




















QUEEN CITY CYCLE Co., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Don’t you hear dem bells 
Dey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 


Are the 
standard 
of excel- 
lence the 
BELLS. world over. 
"88 Made in 16 dif- 

. ferent styles and prices. Send 

: postal for booklet to The New 
Departure Bell Co.,Bristol, Conn.,U.S. A. 















ASTHMA 


FREE 


HIMA LYA from the wonderful African Kola 

Plant, discovered on the Congo 
River, West Africa, is Nature’s Sure Cure for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European Physicians and 
Hospitals as a positive Constitutional Cure for Asthma. 
7,000 recorded cures in 90 days. It never fails. 
Cures Guaranteed. No Pay until cured. Large 
Trial Case sent FREE by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. 
Address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 1162 Broadway, New York. 





Raised metal letters, any 

School Pins, rise GF not more than 

= four, with class colors. 

Sterling Silver 25c. $2.50 per doz. 

Silver plated 1oc, 1.0operdoz. 
atalog for ’96 free. 

McRae & Keeler, Attieboro,Mase. 





=) 100all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 
lic.; 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c. 
§ Ag’ts wanted at50perct.com., List FREE! 


C.A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av.,St.Louis,Mo. 








Circular No, 20. Fortuneforsomebody. Ads, Coin Dept. 6. 












If you have any rare American or tor- 

eign coins or paper money issued before 

1878, keep them and send two stamps to 

Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass., for 
ay 
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Are made in the largest and 








‘best-equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


It uires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the modern. 
rider. e have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, — 
intendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the world— 
buy the best high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we 
know we are right in warranting the Waverley tobe the best bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 


Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Only One Girl | 
in all the 


World for 
You. — 


Why not happily sur- 
prise her, no matter 
where she lives, with 
a 2-lb. box of 


Pettit's Chocolates 


BEST, PUREST, MOST DELICIOUS ? 


One Dollar for Two Pounds, delivered free any- 
where ‘in the United States. 
Delight follows reception of our goods everywhere. 
A box of candy by express is a gift twice welcome. 
A five-pound box delivered for $2.50. 


PETTIT MFG. COMPANY, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


A stick of Prof. Hamilton’s Medicated Cough Cand 
has cured coughs and colds nearly sixty years, sent or 























ten cents. Hamilton Remedy Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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; (SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 
AGENTS WANTED-—Liberal Discounts. ——_ey 


LEADING 
POINTS 


ABOUT THE 


FAMOUS 


MACHINE MADE 


AROMA, 

FLAVOR, 

PURITY, 
STRENGTH 


“TWO CUPS IN ONE’ 








EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 
& i BOOK 


broidering over 80 differen | 
showing the colors of silk to 


GEO SENT S22 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


The Sealeard & Armstrong Silk Co., 
51 Union St., New London, Conn. 


BN flowers, leaves and fruits 








: SFREE*: 3 return mail,full descriptive circulars 
Moody’s New and Moody’s 

Improved Trailer System of Dress Cut- 
ting. Xevised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
fy >cut and make any garment, in any style, to 

7 f any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
\ Garments guaranteed to fit pateie without 
trying on. Thousands of, Dressmakers use 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540. 













500 YARDS OF RED CROSS SPOOL SILK (etter a) for 


hand or machine use sent on receipt of 30 cents in stamps 
or postal note. This is equal to five 100-yard spools but 
of a far superior quality, being strictly PURE DYE. 

Ten to twenty dollars per week can be made by agents 
selling this to their friends, neighbors, and dressmakers. 
Liberal discounts to agents. Particulars with each spool. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

GUDEBROD BROS. CO., Manufacturers, 


O~D<~D<DAD Office, 644 Broadway, New York City. 








BURRELLE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau, 


SXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, N. Y., 


Read all Papers published 


Clipping | therefrom, those items of 


designated interest to clients. 
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YOU can’t tell-a 
balky horse by his 
ooks and you’re 


me deceived in a bicycle. 
| There’s no better guide when 
| buying a wheel than this 


| M famous name h 
It identifies the king of 
wheels— it’s a guarantee 
of strength, speed and reli- 


ability. A name that you 


can proudly point out to 

D4 4 models. d $100, full 
your friends. (meee. Oe ona fares oa 
adults who want a lower price wheel the Defiance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to$75. Send for Monarch book. 


Brancues : 
New York, San Francisco, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Detroit, 
Toronto. 


































































































































THE AMERICA’ 
[RR—<2"_ BICYCLE 


THESTRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 
WE OWN THEPATENT~. 









/1N |PERFECT CONSTRUCTION AND 








[~~ SUPERB FINISH 


THEAMERICA LIKE TTS NAMI 


STANDS SUPREME 
INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 




















CHICAGO 
Re 


Perfect on - —s 
. in all weath- 
Confidence er and un- RB 
der all conditions can be 
placed in the bicycle that¢ 


is encircled with Vim 


Tires. 
Of course they are FAST and 
that is why the crack riders all have ¢ 


ae 


Boston eess en 
Woven Hose 

seve & RUDDEF 
Dee Co. 
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$ CATARRH, §$ 
Why |, inna 
FRoM 

THROAT or 
LUNG 

Suffer TROUBLES? 
They are cured while 

Bin sleep by the 











It aba: a new cw climate in the bedroom, 
for 6 to 8 hours every night, while 
sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of all- 
night inhalation. 

It cures without stomach-dosing, douch- 
ing, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or 
call and see it. Please mention GoDEY’s MAGAZINE. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One-third of our sales comes from advertising; two- 
thirds from personal recommendation of persons who 


s have used the Pillow-Inhaler. This speaks volumes s 
for its merit. 











Don t Blow! 


— (ot oe fight 


open pad & 


This shows the athe got |e! Thiss shows the extinguisher 





Use EAGLE BURNERS with BOLAND 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. You Can 
Turn Out The Light As Easily As Gas, 
without SMOKE, ODOR, or DANGER. 


It’s all in that little piece of brass you see 
in the cuts. All you do is turn down the 
wick. When you buy a new burner, see that 
you get the EAGLE. For sale by all grocers 
or dealers, or we will send, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. A or No.1, 15 cents; Bor 
No. 2, 20 cents; D or No. 3, 25 cents. A 
requires 54-inch wick; B, 1-inch wick; D, 
1%-inch wick. Address 

THE AMERICAN BURNER CO., 
Room 411 (Mailing Dept.), Industrial Trust Co. Building, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





WE SHALL 


receive at frequent intervals during the season 
new invoices of French [lodels, showing the 
designs for Costumes of all de- 
scriptions, direct from our leading Designers 


latest Paris 


of Paris. Patterns of these de- 
signs may be obtained from us. 

Ladies unable to visit our 
exhibition of models may be 
assured of prompt attention to 
their inquiries by mail. 


MORSE-BROUGHTON 
COMPANY, 


SEAST19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of the im- 


proved “L’ArT DE LA MODE.” 







Waist 870 
In 36 bust. 
Flat Pattern, 25 cents. 
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WEET HOME QOAP 


; YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


4 Chautaqee nesk 








j 
i 


< UA” | o£cLININ 
oR 4“ CuavtA Ye KER RE C uaa | 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 






Either Premium Ditto, 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
. . . + $20.00 


YOU GET BOTH of $4(),00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ~~ ee 
ON THIRTY DAYS! TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
a NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe |ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BUFFALO,N-Y: 





- $10.00 
. $10.00 








Our offer fully explained in GODEY’S MAGAZINE, Seft., Oct., Nov. 


NoTE.—We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been 
made by members of the Odserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesi- 





tation. Mew York Observer. 

WonperRFUuL!! Any one can draw all 

Pictures, Portraits. Sketches from 

Nature, etc., mechanically (patented). A 

- child can learn. Taught by mail ; send 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted everywhere. 

EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Unton Squarg, New York. 





for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
shading, no position. Exclusive 


Wor.p’s Fark AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 





The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢ry zt yourself. 
It can’t deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest lace to the 
heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 
Only follow directions. 

all that we say on the two wrap- 


R EAD pers around the soap, and then 

CAREFU LLY see for yourself, whether or not 

you can afford to evef use any 

other soap than this, after having heard its own story, told 
you by your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“DIRIGO” 
BLEND 


A blend of very finest growth of 
Ceylon Teas, which we sell at $5.00 
a pound. It is used largely for 
“Five O’Clock” Teas. We are anx- 
ious to introduce it throughout the 
United States and we make this 
SPECIAL OFFER to “Godey” 
Readers to send one pound to any 
address in any State for $38.90, or 
5 lbs. $17.50, packed in silver foil 
sacks. If you want something that 
will make your guests exclaim, 
‘ oS es, how delicious!” try this 
end. 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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WIFE Can Not See How You Do It For the Money. 

7 7 Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sewing Machine, witha 

ee complete set of attachments and guaranteed for 10 years, 

SOTXONS teen SMe) $9.00 siinret anywhere ou-B0daye'teisl, Nomoncy required toads 
‘ance. 75,000 now in use. World’s Pair Medal awarded. Buy from factor 

save dealers’ and agents’ profit. Write to-day for onr Large Free Catalogue. 








~ , ‘ *. 75,000 
fA 
D IX N AN SS PEN C | LS OXFORD MDSE. CO., 342 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN 
G 


RAPHITE Cash, $5. to $100 a thousand for 

Are unequaled for amooth, tough points. WE PAY Newspaper Clippings and your 

Samples worth double the money for 16c. neighbors addresses, all kinds. Particulars for stamp. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. News Clipping Co., Dep’t, CA. 304 W. 139th St., N. Y. 





Mention GODEY'S. 















More ENameline 


Sold than all other stove polishes combined! 

It is the modern, ready-to-use Stove Paste. Saves 
ork. No powder, no dirt, no trouble. 

Ask for it at your dealers. Get the genuine. 
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485,629 PAIRS SOLD THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. 
PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women, and children. Recommended by 
physicians and nurses for house, 
chamber and sick-room. Only 
sock tor rubber boots, it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. 
Ask shoe dealer, or 
send 25c. with size. 

J. H. PARKER, 

103 Bedford Street, 
Boston. 54 













BRIDGEMAN’S 


New Catalogue of 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Now Ready. Send for it. 
by’s Health 2°m2%2* oc ow Ready end for i 


Ba 
66 L) 37 EAST 19th STREET 
T E BEST N RSER ESTABLISHED 1824. New York City. 
NEW secre’ PINS 














Prevents i easily 
5 8 Wind-Colic and tjanmenet 
& e Bowel Trouble. 
“et, Nipple Cannot Collapse. 


At druggists, 25e., complete; or by mail 35c., 
post-paid, Safe delivery. *“*Clingfast’’ Nipple 
warranted pure gum, 50c, doz., post-paid. 

The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N.Y. 








alf of it is taken by babies. It is sweet and wholesome. 
They delight in it. 
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TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Our New Manual of ‘‘ Everything for the Garden ”’ is the 
grandest ever issued. It not only points the way to successful garden- 
ing, but is, as well, a careful gleaning of the world’s newest and best 
in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Its 160 pages, size 9 x 11 inches, are embel- 
lished with over 500 engravings. and contain, besides, 6 beautiful colored 

7 plates of Novelties in Seeds and Plants. y 
to trace our advertising we make the following un- 
NOW TH EN, usually liberal offer: To every one who will state 
where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Manual, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50c. Pioneer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet each of New Mammoth Mignonette, 
New Bonfire Pansy, New “Blue Ribbon” Sweet Peas, Succession Cabbage, 
Pr.zetaker Onion, and “Table Queen ”* Tomato, in a blue envelope which 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25c. cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Manual to the amount of $1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


Every genuine package 
of our Seeds 
bears this 

Red Trade-mark 




























Every genuine package 
of our Seeds 
bears this 

Red Trade-mark 


n°" 































as A PERFECT PICTURE. 
Lh —_, BUY-CYCLES New method, without chemicals, lenses, baths, sunlight, or 
nsion Tackle, cheaper than elsewhere. flash-powder. Carried in vest pocket ready for instant use 
Bend 20. for , day or night. A beautifully finished picture every minute. 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. Complete apparatus with impression slips, 10 cents. 
166 Main St,Cineinnati,O, G. M. STRACK & CO., 23 Chambers St., New York. 














Is not a baby’s food, but IS a food for babies 
when all other foods fail to nourish. 


——— ; cele 




















This remarkable state- 
ment, to which we direct 
special attention, is from a 
Tennessee farmer : My age 
is 63. I suffered intensely 
. from Catarrh ten years. 
Had intense headache, took 
cold easily, had continual 
roaring and singing in my ears. My hearing 
began to fail, and for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and I continually grew worse. 
Everything I had tried failed. In despair I 
commenced to use the Aerial Medication in 
1888. and the effect of the first application 
was simply wonderful. In less than five min- 
utes my hearing was fully restored, and has 
been perfect ever since, and in a few months 
was entirely cured of Catarrh. 

ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it is a positive cure for 
Deafness, Catarrh, Throat, and Lung Diseases, 
I will send sufficient medicines for three 
months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


BEAUTY! — 


Ladies express daily their gratification_at 
A CS, the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. 
CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- 
Fers and Foutp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only 
real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- 
teed perfectly harmless. They remove Fi- 
Q PLES, FRECKLES, Motus, BLACKHEADS, REpD- 

NEss, OrLiness, and allother beauty marring 
defects, Wafers by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, 50c. 
ver cake, Address orders to H. B. FOULD, 214 6th Ave., 
Y. Y. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to pas hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 


ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENGARY, 


127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 
HYPNOTIS 


My original method, $2. 100-page book, 
10 cents. Prof. ANDERSON, GZ1 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


















. 10 cents. One on Personal Magnetism, 











“ CHARMANT” 
Turkish Wonder Balm 


will positively cure all face blemishes, black- 
heads, pimples, or blotches of every char- 
Bm acter, rendering the skin soft and velvety. 

e Unsurpassed for Eczema and kindred troub- 
les, checking irritation, without harmful 





BE results. iS COMPOSED OF BAL- 
SAM AND HERBS, AND WARRANTED 
HARMLESS. MONEY REFUNDED IF RE- 


SULTS ARE NOT AS CUARANTEED. this 
is no patent medicine, but comprises a salve and soap that 
have been used in Turkey for thousands of years and are now 
imported solely by us. Can furnish unquestionable testimo- 
nials from physicians of integrity of New York City, as to their 
healing and beautifying properties. Price, $1.00 each for Soap 


and Salve, or $2.00 for both. Sent by mail in plain wrappers 
on receipt of price. 
TURKISH BALM CO., 
Room A, 19 Union Square, 
Ladies in Attendance. 


New York. 
Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~ 


has never been 
equaled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Druggists sellit. 25c. per bottle. 

F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


A CONTEMPTIBLE LIAR. 

Old Prof. Lawrence, of 88 Warren st., New 
York, the greatest living Specialist in tke 
treatment and cure of Catarrh, is not dead as 
reported, but will soon retire from active 
practice on account of old age. From this 
time on he will send his famous recipe free to 
all sufferers from Catarrh in any form. This 
is a great offer which our readers should 
promptly accept. Address as above. 


FREE 


itive, quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, idney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 

teful people who have been cured. We send the 
Kiedicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills and get well. Good Agents 


wanted. Write to-day. Address 
EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., Box 2, New York. 


If afilicted with 


sone E¥83 Dr SAACAOMPSONS EYE WATER 






































DISEASES CURED 


BY THE DR. OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 





| NY 


Don’t drug the stomach with nauseati 
drugs, when Electricity as generated ond 
applied with our appliances will cure you. 
Klectricity is fast taking the place of dru 

Many diseases readily yield to the mild, 
smooth, galvanic current of electricity. Our 
appliances have been tested for many years, 
curing hundreds of cases where medicine 
fail Especially reconimended for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney, Liver and Stomach 
diseases, and Weakness in either sex. Send 
for our large Illustrated Catalogue containing 
prices, and sworn statements of people who 


201-211 State St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Latest improved, and guaranteed the best. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
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HAIR r THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 






















FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was Cievovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can oe it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever ont foe a oe sai 2 and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. I the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the bores ents | such as the — 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, end without the slightest in njarrect or re paee- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES EL sI8s.— 
-——RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS 9SED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen wifo do not appreciate ater’ s gift of a beard, will finda [a Meo boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life ——, of the hair, thereby 
, rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young percons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage ene (securely sealed 
from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
3 cash. ALWAYS er YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (C 7_ this ons as it may not Hip. | again. 4 

LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CINCINNATI, othe U.S.A 
GENERAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
WANTED. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its ae delivery.~@& 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


GRowse 
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iy’ T. at GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 


THIS 1S THE LADY 


who sends tree to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 














R MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 














A | = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
n — 3 Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every ee ae 7 
ny - ; es remedy om 
blemish on beauty, and defies 
=< pe) ys : 
= Ss $5 detection. It has stood the test — = oe yom | = ee ten 
sions of 48 years, and fe so harmless 5 tions for self-treatment,and how 
ha — we taste it to be sure it is prop- q to regain health without the 
- 4 = S E erly made, Accept no counter- : aid of physicians. Address: 
“ so feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. READ MY STORY. Mrs L. HUDNUT, South Bend,Ind 
QQ Hi 














home work which pays me BIG Lg yma: and 


haut-ton (a patient): “ As you 
ladies will use them, I recom- will gladly send full particulars to any lady 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as sending 2c. stamp. MRS. 8S. L.STEBBINS, LAWRENCE, MICH. 


Sin topcn”"# | pepper poco dpoee 
cong I ASPARAGUS > 


Sayre said to a lady of the L ADIE T am an invalid, but have secured pleasant 








THE green, suc- 
culent shoots of 
Asparagus are 
delicious food. 

Its thousand fin- 

ered root and 

andsome berries 
are a powerful 
medicine. 

The = 9 green- 
ish crystal extract- 
ed from the root 
and berries is 
known as Aspara- 

in. It acts ditect-> 

y upon the Kid- 
weve, Bladder, 
Prostate Gland 
and Urethra. 

Its action is three 
fold. 

It Heals, Soothes 
and Cures Disease 
of these organs. 

It produces Healthy Action of the Kidneys, so 
that they are able to Filter all Poisons and im- 
purities out of the Blood. It acts as a tonic to 
the Stomach and a Vitalizer and Enricher of the 


Heal your Kidneys, — your Blood, and 
tone up your Stomach with 


D’Hobb's 


Ta Ss Asparagus roots an 
berries. 
All druggists, 50 cts. 


“per box, or enclose 50 

Pills cts. in stamps or silver, 
to 

Hosp’s MEDICINE Co., Chicago and San Francsco. 

Book on Kidney Health and Blood Filtering Free. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


LADI ES 28. MURAT’S TONIC PILLS 


Cures Nervous Headache, 
»nach, Liver, Kidne and o other ailments. Best in the world. Ill. Book & 


Coupe 1 Box Free. DR. MURAT MED. CO, Office 6, Cincinnati, 0. 


e5Dr SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER 
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=, NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmless as dew— 
> cutie, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 4 
end makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
> inglikeit. Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
. ladies and people ot tetimemant everywhere eagerly unite in 4 
> its praise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be ¢ 
> sent free to anyone who writes for them. rma-Royale is ¢ 
> the best skin preparation in the world. We will give $500 ¢ 

for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is Saas tried 
» everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it ¢ 
> everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE 


if you will talk it up among ame acquaintances. Send us 
your full post-office address today. 
» The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SORE EYES 


use 
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This is the only remedy before the world to-day which 
will never fail to cure Eczema, Hives, etc. 
“Coe’s Eczema Cure will cure 99 out of every 100 cases of Eczema or 
other eruptive skin diseases, however bad they may be.” 
Dr. W. S. SPRINGSTEEN, Cleveland, OQ. 
“Tuse Coe’s Eczema Cure in my practice. It is a specific for Eczema 
and all eruptive skin diseases. Cannot harm the most delicate skin.” 
C. A. ARCHER, M.D., Cleveiand, O. 


“I had Eczema ten years. Coe’s Eczema Cure cured me with two ap- 
plications.” 
W. T. GALBRAITH, M.D., Cleveland, O. 


If doubtful, write us all about your case. Hundreds have 
been cured after the most eminent skin specialists have failed. 


Testimonials free. 
Price by mail, $1.00. Small trial box, 10 cents. 


COE CHETIICAL CO., 
176 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, O. 











CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEQUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


| Buea. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
° in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Haponaceous Dentifrice, 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHCEA. Sold by druggists inevery 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. Thecnly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, * Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

wH.een CAS tag ab me N 

Oftices: rust Bid a 

{ 1122 Broadway, New York. 











Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piaters, or taking orders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 


) art, only plete outiit, includ 




















° 5 
Hii trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 

( wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 
Wate Paring, polishing. plating and fin- 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops, description, 
rices. testimonials. samples free. 


Gray & Co., Plating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 
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PAS iF 
SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


OOTH 
.\4 SENSE 


: 4 a SS, Your address on a postal 
; will bring a sample of 

Aviby Wright's Antiseptic 

ee Myrrh Tooth Soap. 

Z Gives beautiful teeth 

; ; and sweet breath. 

’ Sf ¢ Heals sore gums. Pre- 

. vents decay. Large china 

box for25c.in stamps, post- 

=> paid,which includesacom- 

lete edition of Webster’s 

ocket Dictionary and Guide 

to Spelling. Chas. Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mch. 
a Raha hah 


—————— 
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~ Rupifoam 
FOR THE TEETH 


Re DELICIOUSLY 
aM \Vio) 1-4) 


x” 


3 
BORATEO TALCUM 
t MIENNEN?’S_soeee acon 


TOILET 


| y Approved by Highest Med- 
= 


ical Authorities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. Delightul 
after shaving. Positively Relieves 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skin smooth 
and healthy. Take no substitutes. 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents F a4 Ce 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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10 DOLLARS for 3.50. 


A Teri-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50. We mean 
exactly what we say. This set is worth $10 to ‘ ? eader, 
no matter how many other editions he may have. e shall 
sell it direct for a short time only at $3.50, and any one who 
is dissatisfied may have his money back. These ks can 
never be ——— any cheaper. Never as cheap again. The 
regular price is $10.) 


This is a Shakspeare for readers. It is the only edition 
printed in a = type  Itis strongly bound in good serviceable 
cloth binding, in eight handsome volumes of easily handleable 
size. Paper specially made with a dead surface, restful to the eyes. 
There are copious potes on the text by J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., 
the celebrated Shakspearian critic, with variorum readings, We 
honestly believe it to be the best edition ever printed for actual 
use. We published it to retail at $10. That allowed for the 
retailer’s and the jobber’s profit. The reader buying direct from 
us can have both of these profits. The object of this special 
$3.50 offer is to make a quick test of whether the discriminating 
readers of this paper, who will appreciate a large, clear type, 
scholarly edition of Shakspeare, complete, are ready to buy direct 
from the manufacturers ata saving of more than half the cost. 
If you are, the middlemen’s profit is yours. Order to-day and be 
po of getting a books hg - Banger P my wed — 

volume 6x 9 inches, one inch thic ore than four thousan 
What Could Be Nicer for a Christmas Present ?’ pages. 























ONE OPINION. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE IT. 
Keystone PusiisuHine Co., Rockport, MAINE. 
Gentlemen :—I am highly pleased with your ten-dollar edition of Shakspeare. It is just what I have been looking for for several 
years past. The type is large, clear and plain, the volumes of convenient size, and the annotations helpful. I can cheerfully recommeud 
it to any lover of Shakspeare, and especially to men of my age whose eyesight begins to fail. 
I thank you for having placed such an edition on the market, at a price within the reach of the poorest of us. 
Very truly yours, Cc. F. RICHARDS, Treasurer Camden Savings Bank, Rockport, Maine 








REMEMBER —the regular $10 set in cight hand (only large type edition) for $3.50; with the 
distinct understanding that the money will be returned de if you are not satisfied. 


We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia. 


Keystone Publishing Co., 239 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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42 YEARS } PATIENTS TREATED | 











BEFORE THE TERMS : Ald } BY MAIL 
- | ‘ a 
PUBLIC. REASONABLE. ae | tcc tet 
SWEET TONED. nee peas a. SiSrevicKens THEATEE Ne 
SOLD ON ~@ Warranted. Or Room 5-G-907 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 


Why Patti Looks Young 


Because every night, as regularly as bed-time 
comes, she uses Mary Scott Rowland’s 
@ Retiring Face Cream. _ 5o also do 
ea Mme.Melba, Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Kendal, Bea- 
#7 trice Cameron-Manstfield and other women 


EMERSON PIANO 60,, 92 FIFTH Ave., NEW YORK, 


16 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
df WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Social Culture | and Laws ofl Life. + 














‘dvanced 3. $1.00 per year, : or 62 05 a sac. ME a — 
with ober ed othe Model’ Now Woman,” FREE. Sample Wh hee Fy oy dg 
10c. Address Grace B, Moore, G. M. 12, 170 E, Madison St., Chicago, oe ite, Flash dr croasny Si 3: Saeed aitior to 
MONEY : EY Salary or commission for part or all your time. Mary Scott Rowland, 4 E. 19th Street, New York. 

Send stamp. NarTIonaL Inst. G. Z., Chicago. 





Your old plated jewelry bought for 


"3 STUDY LAW ae WONDERFUL CASH; old gold and silver, 00; un- 


Systematic and thorough courses taught etc. Send by express or registered niail. 
by able and experienced teachers. a H. HABTE, Rochester, N. Y. Estab’d 1880. WONDERF UL 


Splendid opportunity for a legal education, 
Send stamp for full particulars. TES, If vou have superfiuous 


co Cameron om, Bl HAIR ON THE FACE 


The Misses Weldon’s French-English School, d for new information how to remove it easily 


pe effectually without chemicals or 1h npr 4 






































1 South 17th St , Ph i — ndenceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo; 
onde 33 n7th Strest, Philadelphia rs. M. N, PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, Ii. 
Vacation classes travel abroad, June to September. Say you saw this in Gonzy’s Macazine. 
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This will be an Autoharp Christmas 
The reason is threefold :—The Autoharp 


is a thoroughly musical instrument, “easy 
to play,” and “easy to buy.” A volume 
on this subject could not say more. 


You can have the volume, though, for the 
asking. A beautiful volume, too—“ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.” $$ 343% 


Style 2%, two keys (F and C), allowing beautiful modu- 
lations. It has 23 strings and 5 bars, producing the 
following five chords: C, F and B-flat major ard C 
and G seventh. Its appearance is hand- 
some—imitation ebony bars and bar sup- 
ports, forming a contrast to the light red 
wood sounding board. It measures 18% 
inches long by 10 inches wide. Packed 
in a nice box, including instruction book 
containing 22 pieces of music, a music 
rack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass 
spiral pick, and a tuning key. Price, $5.00. 
This is the most popular style, unless it 
be style 2%. which costs $7.50, $2.50 
more than the one we show here. It’s 
worth the difference, however. 


Money must be sent withorder. Express 
prepaid to any Express Office in U.S. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N., 110 E. 13th St. New York. 


New York Retail Store, 38 East roth St. 
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The Independent, 


NEW YORK. 







The Leading Religious and Literary 
Weekly Newspaper of the World. 


future. 

It maintains a high standard from year to. year, and furnishes a newspaper 
unsurpassed in the variety, quality, and quantity of the literature it offers, in the repre- 
sentative character of its contributors, and in the breadth, ability, and vigor of its editorial 
discussions. 

During twelve months THE INDEPENDENT has printed 1050 columns of reading matter, 
equivalent in octavo volumes to Bancroft’s complete “ History of the United States ” twice 
over, with three volumes to spare. 

It has printed during the same time over 200 original poems, from the pens of the 
leading and best American, English, and Canadian poets. 

It makes a specialty of short stories for old and young — bright, readable, and of 
unexceptionable tone and literary merit. 

It gives a complete religious history of the times, in addition to full reports of all 
important religious assemblages at home and abroad. It prints monthly fresh letters from 
all mission fields throughout the world — representing ALL DENOMINATIONS. 

So far as we know there is no weekly newspaper printed in the English language 
so instructive, so necessary and useful to all classes and conditions of society as THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

It makes its terms of subscription so favorable that few people have any excuse for 
not reading it habitually. 


To past record of THe INDEPENDENT is an earnest of what it will be in the 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month, - - - $ .26 | Six months, - - - $1560 
Three months, - ~ -75 Nine months, - - 2.26 
Four months, ~ ~ 100 | One year, - - - ~ 3.00 


IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EACH. 
Specimen Copies Free. ‘* Trial Trip,’’ one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDE NT, 130 Fulton St, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 

















AMVISeCSHaneous 


J.& J. BALDWIN’S—_ 
«Bee Hive Brand 


Scotch Fingering, Merino, Lady Betty, Shetland Andalusian 
Soft Knitting Wools, 


Spanish, Saxony, Germantown, and German Knitting 
Worsteds, 


Are made of the most suitable wools procurable, specially selected for 
quality and durability in wear. 

May be obtained of all the leading dealers of Art Fancy Work in 
the United States and Canada. 

{= Do not be induced to take any other, but insist upon obtaining 
the BEE HIVE BRAND. It gives the best satisfaction. 
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Hot cross buns. Hot crO85 SN 





STILLBOURNE. 


DAverio A. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 
SEMPER IDEM. 


DEVON. 


_ [ 
i LLBOURNE J fiLis € 
26 S015" St 


PHILADELPHIA. 








HE Milbourne Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 

it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 
bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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My dear ....-. 

I can think of no better gift 
with which to greet you at this Holi- 
day season than a subscription to 
Godey’s Magazine for 1896. 

I believe you will enjoy reading 
this entertaining periodical each 
month as much as I have. 

With kindest wishes for your happi- 
ness during this coming year and 


always, I an, 
Sincerely, 


. e . o * o e e ad aa e = * 


December ..., 1895. 
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The above is only a suggestion. Is there anything better 
for a Holiday present than a year’s subscription to GODEY’S 
MAGAZINE? It is equal to twelve presents, for it is new and 
surprising each month for a whole year. 

Send us $1.00, together with the name and address of the 
person to whom you wish the magazine to go, and we will for- 
ward you a receipt for a year’s subscription which you can 
enclose in a letter to your friend ; or, if you prefer, we will send 
the receipt direct, with a note stating that the magazine will be 
sent for the coming year at your request. 


Address THE GODEY COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A WISE NEW YEARS RESOLVE: 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Ghe New-Bork Eimes 


ee 


WHY? ? ?? 


Because it is a home and family 
newspaper which every house= 
bolder, every housewife, and 
every young person can read 
and find newsy, interesting, and 
entertaining. 


IF THIS IS SO 


It is a good medium, among 
Other things, through which 


ADVERTISERS 
CAN REACH 
« THE HOME CIRCLE 


fo newspaper is printed in which 
advertisements designed to be read 
by the best class of people bring 
better results. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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BICYCLE 


AND BE 
CONTENT. 





























ASK FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOGUE, 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., [lakers, Syracuse, N.Y., . 
Toronto, Ontario. Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 





TiINKHAM CYCLE CO., 306-310 W. goth Street, New York City Agents. 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
































WORLD'S HIGHEST HONORS FOR TONE, SCALE. 4 : he 
FAIR TION, TTT, DESIGN. TOUGH, 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. | 
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